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PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SUN, 


VOL.  II. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BYRON. 


NOT  for  thy  crabbed  state-creed,  wayward  wight, 
Thy  noble  lineage,  nor  thy  virtues  high, 
(God  bless  the  mark  !)  do  I  this  homage  plight  ; 
No — 'tis  thy  bold  and  native  energy  ; 
Thy  soul  that  dares  each  bound  to  overfly, 
Ranging  through  Nature  on  erratic  wing — 
These  do  I  honour — and  would  fondly  try 
With  thee  a  wild  aerial  strain  to  sing : 
Then,  O  !  round  Shepherd's  head  thy  charmed  mantle 
fling. 


THE 


PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SUN, 


PART  FIRST. 

OF  all  the  lasses  in  fair  Scotland, 

That  lightly  bound  o'er  muir  and  lee, 

There's  nane  like  the  maids  of  Yarrowdale, 
Wi'  their  green  coats  kilted  to  the  knee, 

O !  there  shines  mony  a  winsom  face, 
And  mony  a  bright  and  beaming  ee ; 

For  rosy  health  blooms  on  the  cheek, 
And  the  blink  of  love  plays  o'er  the  bree. 

But  ne'er  by  Yarrow's  sunny  braes, 
Nor  Ettrick's  green  and  wizard  shaw, 

Did  ever  maid  so  lovely  won 
As  Mary  Lee  of  Carelha'.* 

O !  round  her  fair  and  sightly  form 

The  light  hill-breeze  was  blithe  to  blow, 

For  the  virgin  hue  her  bosom  wore 
Was  whiter  than  the  drifted  snow. 

*  Now  vulgarly  called  Carterhaugh. 
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The  dogs  that  wont  to  growl  and  bark, 
Whene'er  a  stranger  they  could  see, 

Would  cower,  and  creep  along  the  sward, 
And  lick  the  hand  of  Mary  Lee. 

On  form  so  fair,  or  face  so  mild, 

The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam ; 
On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind 

The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  beam. 

She  never  had  felt  the  stounds  of  love, 
Nor  the  waefu'  qualms  that  breed  o'  sin ; 

But  ah  !  she  showed  an  absent  look, 

And  a  deep  and  thoughtfu'  heart  within. 

She  looked  with  joy  on  a  young  man's  face, 
The  downy  chin,  and  the  burning  eye, 

Without  desire,  without  a  blush, 

She  loved  them,  but  she  knew  not  why. 

She  learned  to  read,  when  she  was  young, 

The  books  of  deep  divinity ; 
And  she  thought  by  night,  and  she  read  by  day, 

Of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

And  the  more  she  thought,  and  the  more  she  read 
Of  the  ways  of  Heaven  and  Nature's  plan, 

She  feared  the  half  that  the  bedesmen  said 
Was  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man. 

Yet  she  was  meek,  and  bowed  to  Heaven 
Each  morn  beneath  the  shady  yew, 
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Before  the  laverock  left  the  cloud, 
Or  the  sun  began  his  draught  of  dew. 

And  when  the  gloaming's  gouden  veil 
Was  o'er  Blackandro's  summit  flung, 

Among  the  bowers  of  green  Bowhill 
Her  hymn  she  to  the  Virgin  sung. 

And  aye  she  thought,  and  aye  she  read, 
Till  mystic  wildness  marked  her  air ; 

For  the  doubts  that  on  her  bosom  preyed 
Were  more  than  maiden's  mind  could  bear. 

And  she  grew  weary  of  this  world, 

And  yearned  and  pined  the  next  to  see  ; 

Till  Heaven  in  pity  earnest  sent, 

And  from  that  thraldom  set  her  free. 

One  eve  when  she  had  prayed  and  wept 
Till  daylight  faded  on  the  wold — 

The  third  night  of  the  waning  moon  ! 
Well  known  to  hind  and  matron  old ; 

For  then  the  fairies  boun'  to  ride, 

And  the  elves  of  Ettrick's  greenwood  shaw 
And  aye  their  favourite  rendezvous 

Was  green  Bowhill  and  Carelha' — 

There  came  a  wight  to  Mary's  knee, 

With  face,  like  angel's,  mild  and  sweet ; 

His  robe  was  like  the  lily's  bloom, 
And  graceful  flowed  upon  his  feet. 
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He  did  not  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
Nor  showed  he  cumbrous  courtesy  ; 

But  took  her  gently  by  the  hand, 

Saying,  "  Maiden,  rise -and  go  with  me. 

"  Cast  off,  cast  off  these  earthly  weeds, 

They  ill  befit  thy  destiny ; 
I  come  from  a  far  distant  land 

To  take  thee  where  thou  long'st  to  be." 

She  only  felt  a  shivering  throb, 
A  pang  defined  that  may  not  be; 

And  up  she  rose,  a  naked  form, 

More  lightsome,  pure  and  fair  than  he. 

He  held  a  robe  in  his  right  hand, 

Pure  as  the  white  rose  in  the  bloom ; 

That  robe  was  not  of  earthly  make, 
Nor  sewed  by  hand,  nor  wove  in  loom. 

When  she  had  donn'd  that  light  seymar, 
Upward  her  being  seemed  to  bound  ; 

Like  one  that  wades  in  waters  deep, 

And  scarce  can  keep  him  to  the  ground. 

Tho'  rapt  and  transient  was  the  pause, 

She  scarce  could  keep  to  ground  the  while ; 

She  felt  like  heaving  thistle-down, 
Hung  to  the  earth  by  viewless  pile. 

The  beauteous  stranger  turned  his  face 
Unto  the  eastern  streamers  sheen, 
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He  seemed  to  eye  the  ruby  star 
That  rose  above  the  Eildon  green. 

He  spread  his  right  hand  to  the  heaven, 
And  he  bade  the  maid  not  look  behind, 

But  keep  her  face  to  the  dark  blue  even : 
And  away  they  bore  upon  the  wind. 

She  did  not  linger,  she  did  not  look, 

For  in  a  moment  they  were  gone ; 
But  she  thought  she  saw  her  very  form 

Stretched  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone. 

As  ever  you  saw  the  meteor  speed, 
Or  the  arrow  cleave  the  yielding  wind, 

Away  they  sprung,  and  the  breezes  sung, 
And  they  left  the  gloaming  star  behind ; 

And  eastward,  eastward  still  they  bore, 

Along  the  night's  grey  canopy ; 
And  the  din  of  the  world  died  away, 

And  the  landscape  faded  on  the  ee. 

They  had  marked  the  dark  blue  waters  lie 

Like  curved  lines  on  many  a  vale ; 
And  they  hung  on  the  shelve  of  a  saffron  cloud, 

That  scarcely  moved  in  the  slumbering  gale. 

They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  heaven  above, 
And  the  stars  blazed  bright  as  they  drew  nigh  ; 

And  they  looked  to  the  darksome  world  below, 
But  all  was  grey  obscurity. 
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They  could  not  trace  the  hill  nor  dale} 

Nor  could  they  ken  where  the  greenwood  lay  ; 

But  they  saw  a  thousand  shadowy  stars, 
In  many  a  winding  watery  way ; 

And  they  better  knew  where  the  rivers  ran 
Than  if  it  had  been  the  open  day. 

They  looked  to  the  western  shores  afar, 
But  the  light  of  day  they  could  not  see  ; 

And  the  halo  of  the  evening  star 
Sank  like  a  crescent  on  the  sea. 

Then  onward,  onward  fast  they  bore 

On  the  yielding  winds  so  light  and  boon, 

To  meet  the  climes  that  bred  the  day, 
And  gave  the  glow  to  the  gilded  moon. 

Long  had  she  chambered  in  the  deep, 

To  spite  the  maidens  of  the  main, 
But  now  frae  the  merman's  couch  she  sprung, 

And  blushed  upon  her  still  domain. 

Whjpn  first  from  out  the  sea  she  peeped, 
She  kythed  like  maiden's  gouden  kemb, 

And  the  sleepy  waves  washed  o'er  her  brow, 
And  bell'd  her  cheek  wi'  the  briny  faem. 

But  the  yellow  leme  spread  up  the  lift, 
And  the  stars  grew  dim  before  her  ee, 

And  up  arose  the  Queen  of  Night 
In  all  her  solemn  majesty. 
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O  !  Mary's  heart  was  blithe  to  lie 

Above  the  ocean  wastes  reclined, 
Beside  her  lovely  guide  so  high, 

On  the  downy  bosom  of  the  wind. 

She  saw  the  shades  and  gleams  so  bright 

Play  o'er  the  deep  incessantly, 
Like  streamers  of  the  norland  way, 

The  lights  that  danced  on  the  quaking  sea. 

She  saw  the  wraith  of  the  waning  moon, 
Trembling  and  pale  it  seemed  to  lie  ; 

It  was  not  round  like  golden  shield, 
Nor  like  her  moulded  orb  on  high. 

Her  image  cradled  on  the  wave, 

Scarce  bore  similitude  the  while  ; 
It  was  a  line  of  silver  light, 

Stretched  on  the  deep  for  many  a  mile, 

The  lovely  youth  beheld  with  joy 

That  Mary  loved  such  scenes  to  view  ; 

And  away,  and  away  they  journeyed  on, 
Faster  than  wild  bird  ever  flew. 

Before  the  tide,  before  the  wind, 

The  ship  speeds  swiftly  o'er  the  faem  ; 

And  the  sailor  sees  the  shores  fly  back, 
And  weens  his  station  still  the  same : 

Beyond  that  speed  ten  thousand  times, 

By  the  marled  streak  and  the  cloudlet  brown, 
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Pass'd  our  aerial  travellers  on 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  waning  moon. 

They  keeped  aloof  as  they  passed  her  bye, 

For  their  views  of  the  world  were  not  yet  done  ; 

But  they  saw  her  mighty  mountain  form 
Like  Cheviot  in  the  setting  sun. 

And  the  stars  and  the  moon  fled  west  away, 
So  swift  o'er  the  vaulted  sky  they  shone  ; 

They  seemed  like  fiery  rainbows  reared, 
In  a  moment  seen,  in  a  moment  gone. 

Yet  Mary  Lee  as  easy  felt 

As  if  on  silken  couch  she  lay  ; 
And  soon  on  a  rosy  film  they  hung, 

Above  the  beams  of  the  breaking  day. 

And  they  saw  the  chambers  of  the  sun, 
And  the  angels  of  the  dawning  ray, 

Draw  the  red  curtains  from  the  dome, 
The  glorious  dome  of  the  God  of  Day. 

And  the  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made, 
And  seemed  to  bend  upon  his  knee  : 

The  holy  vow  he  whispering  said 

Sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Lee. 

I  may  not  say  the  prayer  he  prayed, 

Nor  of  its  wondrous  tendency  ; 
But  it  proved  that  the  half  the  bedesmen  said 

Was  neither  true  nor  ever  could  be. 
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Sweet  breaks  the  day  o'er  Harlaw  cairn, 
On  many  an  ancient  peel  and  barrow, 

On  braken  hDl,  and  lonely  tarn, 

Along  the  greenwood  glen  of  Yarrow. 

Oft  there  had  Mary  viewed  with  joy 

The  rosy  streaks  of  light  unfurled : 
O  !  think  how  glowed  the  virgin's  breast 

Hung  o'er  the  profile  of  the  world; 

On  battlement  of  storied  cloud 

That  floated  o'er  the  dawn  serene, 
To  pace  along  with  angel  tread, 

And  on  the  rainbow's  arch  to  lean. 

Her  cheek  lay  on  its  rosy  rim, 

Her  bosom  pressed  the  yielding  blue, 

And  her  fair  robes  of  heavenly  make 
Were  sweetly  tinged  with  every  hue. 

And  there  they  lay,  and  there  beheld 

The  glories  of  the  opening  morn 
Spread  o'er  the  eastern  world  afar, 

Where  winter  wreath  was  never  borne. 

And  they  saw  the  blossom-loaded  trees, 

And  gardens  of  perennial  blow, 
Spread  their  fair  bosoms  to  the  day, 

In  dappled  pride,  and  endless  glow. 

These  came  and  passed,  for  the  earth  rolled  on, 
But  still  on  the  brows  of  the  air  they  hung ; 
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The  scenes  of  glory  they  now  beheld 
May  scarce  by  mortal  bard  be  sung. 

It  was  not  the  hues  of  the  marbled  sky, 
Nor  the  gorgeous  kingdoms  of  the  East, 

Nor  the  thousand  blooming  isles  that  lie 
Like  specks  on  the  mighty  ocean's  breast ; 

It  was  the  dwelling  of  that  God 

Who  oped  the  welling  springs  of  time ; 

Seraph  and  cherubim's  abode  ; 

The  Eternal's  throne  of  light  sublime. 

The  virgin  saw  her  radiant  guide 
On  nature  look  with  kindred  eye ; 

But  whenever  he  turned  him  to  the  sun, 
He  bowed  with  deep  solemnity. 

And  ah  !  she  deemed  him  heathen  born, 

Far  from  her  own  nativity, 
In  lands  beneath  the  southern  star, 

Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  sea. 

And  aye  she  watched  with  wistful  eye, 
But  durst  not  question  put  the  while  ; 

He  marked  her  mute  anxiety, 

And  o'er  his  features  beamed  the  smile. 

He  took  her  slender  hand  in  his, 

And  swift  as  fleets  the  stayless  mind, 
They  scaled  the  glowing  fields  of  day, 
.  And  left  the  elements  behind. 
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When  past  the  firmament  of  air, 

Where  no  attractive  influence  came  ; 

There  was  no  up,  there  was  no  down, 
But  all  was  space,  and  all  the  same. 

The  first  green  world  that  they  passed  bye 

Had  'habitants  of  mortal  mould ; 
For  they  saw  the  rich  men,  and  the  poor, 

And  they  saw  the  young,  and  they  saw  the  old. 

But  the  next  green  world  the  twain  pass'd  bye 
They  seemed  of  some  superior  frame  ; 

For  all  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  all  their  radiant  robes  the  same. 

And  Mary  saw  the  groves  and  trees, 
And  she  saw  the  blossoms  thereupon  ; 

But  she  saw  no  grave  in  all  the  land, 

Nor  church,  nor  yet  a  church-yard  stone. 

That  pleasant  land  is  lost  in  light, 

To  every  searching  mortal  eye  ; 
So  nigh  the  sun  its  orbit  sails, 

That  on  his  breast  it  seems  to  lie. 

And  though  its  light  be  dazzling  bright, 
The  warmth  was  gentle,  mild,  and  bland, 

Such  as  on  summer  days  may  be 
Far  up  the  hills  of  Scottish  land. 

And  Mary  Lee  longed  much  to  stay 

In  that  blest  land  of  love  and  truth, 
VOL.  II.  B 
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So  nigh  the  fount  of  life  and  day ; 
That  land  of  beauty,  and  of  youth. 

"  O  maiden  of  the  wistful  mind, 
Here  it  behoves  not  to  remain  ; 

But  Mary,  yet  the  time  will  come 
When  thou  shalt  see  this  land  again. 

"  Thou  art  a  visitant  beloved 
Of  God,  and  every  holy  one  ; 

And  thou  shalt  travel  on  with  me, 
Around  the  spheres,  around  the  sun, 

To  see  what  maid  hath  never  seen, 
And  do  what  maid  hath  never  done." 

Thus  spoke  her  fair  and  comely  guide, 
And  took  as  erst  her  lily  hand  ; 

And  soon  hi  holy  ecstasy 

On  mountains  of  the  sun  they  stand, 

Here  I  must  leave  the  beauteous  twain, 
Casting  their  raptured  eyes  abroad, 

Around  the  valleys  of  the  sun, 
And  all  the  universe  of  God : 

And  I  will  bear  my  hill-harp  hence, 
And  hang  it  on  its  ancient  tree ; 

For  its  wild  warblings  ill  become 
The  scenes  that  oped  to  Mary  Lee. 

Thou  holy  harp  of  Judah's  land, 
That  hung  the  willow  boughs  upon, 
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O  leave  the  bowers  on  Jordan's  strand, 
And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon  ; 

That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string, 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime, 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  King, 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  time. 

Pour  forth  the  trancing  notes  again, 
That  wont  of  yore  the  soul  to  thrill, 

In  tabernacles  of  the  plain, 
Or  heights  of  Zion's  holy  hill. 

O  come,  ethereal  timbrel  meet, 

In  Shepherd's  hand  thou  dost  delight ; 

On  Kedar  hills  thy  strain  was  sweet, 

And  sweet  on  Bethlehem's  plain  by  night ; 

And  when  thy  tones  the  land  shall  hear, 
And  every  heart  conjoins  with  thee, 

The  mountain  lyre  that  lingers  near 
Will  lend  a  wandering  melody. 
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HARP  of  Jerusalem !  how  shall  my  hand 

Awake  thy  Hallelujahs ! — How  begin 

The  song  that  tells  of  light  ineffable, 

And  of  the  dwellers  there,  the  fountain  pure, 

And  source  of  all — Where  bright  Archangels  dwell, 

And  where,  in  unapproached  pavilion,  framed 

Of  twelve  deep  veils,  and  every  veil  composed 

Of  thousand  thousand  lustres,  sits  enthroned 

The  God  of  Nature  ! — O  thou  harp  of  Salem, 

Where  shall  my  strain  begin  ! 

Soft  let  it  be, 

And  simple  as  its  own  primeval  airs  ; 
And,  Minstrel,  when  on  angel  wing  thou  soar'st, 
Then  will  the  harp  of  David  rise  with  thee. 

In  that  fair  heaven  the  mortal  virgin  stood, 
Beside  her  lovely  guide,  Cela  his  name. 
Yes,  deem  it  heaven,  for  not  the  ample  sky 
As  seen  from  earth,  could  slight  proportion  bear 
To  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day, 
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Once  they  are  gained — So  sweet  the  breeze  of  life 
Breathed  through  the  groves  of  amarynth — So  sweet 
The  very  touch  of  that  celestial  land. 
Soon  as  the  virgin  trode  thereon,  she  felt 
Unspeakable  delight — Sensations  new 
Thrilled  her  whole  frame — >As  one,  who  his  life  long 
Hath  in  a  dark  and  chilly  dungeon  pined, 
Feels  when  restored  to  freedom  and  the  sun. 

Upon  a  mount  they  stood  of  wreathy  light 
Which  cloud  had  never  rested  on,  nor  hues 
Of  night  had  ever  shaded — Thence  they  saw 
The  motioned  universe,  that  wheeled  around 
In  fair  confusion — Raised  as  they  were  now 
To  the  high  fountain-head  of  light  and  vision, 
Where'er  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  they  found 
The  light  behind,  the  object  still  before  ; 
And  on  the  rarefied  and  pristine  rays 
Of  vision  borne,  their  piercing  sight  passed  on 
Intense  and  all  unbounded— Onward  ! — onward  ! 
No  cloud  to  intervene  !  no  haze  to  dim  ! 
Or  nigh,  or  distant,  it  was  all  the  same  ; 
For  distance  lessened  not. — 0  what  a  scene, 
To  see  so  many  goodly  worlds  upborne  ! 
Around  ! — around  ! — all  turning  their  green  bosoms 
And  glittering  waters  to  that  orb  of  life 
On  which  our  travellers  stood,  and  all  by  that 
Sustained  and  gladdened !     By  that  orb  sustained  ! 
No — by  the  mighty  everlasting  One 
Who  in  that  orb  resides,  and  round  whose  throne 
Our  journeyers  now  were  hovering.     But  they  kept 
Aloof  upon  the  skirts  of  heaven ;  for,  strange 
J»2 
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Though  it  appears,  there  was  no  heaven  beside. 
They  saw  all  nature — All  that  was  they  saw  ; 
But  neither  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  firmament, 
Nor  clefted  galaxy,  was  any  more. 
Worlds  beyond  worlds,  with  intermundane  voids, 
That  closed  and  opened  as  those  worlds  rolled  on, 
Were  all  that  claimed  existence:  Each  of  these, 
From  one  particular  point  of  the  sun's  orb, 
Seemed  pendent  by  some  ray  or  viewless  cord, 
On  which  it  twirled  and  swung  with  endless  motion. 

O  !  never  did  created  being  feel 
Such  rapt  astonishment,  as  did  this  maid 
Of  earthly  lineage,  when  she  saw  the  plan 
Of  God's  fair  universe ! — Himself  enthroned 
In  light  she  dared  not  yet  approach! — From  whence 
He  viewed  the  whole,  and  with  a  father's  care 
Upheld  and  cherished. — Wonder  seemed  it  none 
That  Godhead  should  discern  each  thing  minute 
That  moved  on  his  creation,  when  the  eyes 
Which  he  himself  had  made  could  thus  perceive 
All  these  broad  orbs  turn  their  omniferous  breasts, 
And  sun  them  in  their  Maker's  influence. 
O !  it  was  sweet  to  see  their  ample  vales, 
Their  yellow  mountains,  and  their  winding  streams, 
All  basking  in  the  beams  of  light  and  life ! 

Each  one  of  all  these  worlds  seemed  the  abode 
Of  intellectual  beings ;  but  their  forms, 
Their  beauty,  and  their  natures,  varied  all. 
And  in  these  worlds  there  were  broad  oceans  rolled, 
And  branching  seas — Some  wore  the  hues  of  gold, 
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And  some  of  emerald  or  of  burnished  glass. 
And  there  were  seas  that  keel  had  never  plowed, 
Nor  had  the  shadow  of  a  veering  sail 
Scared  their  inhabitants — for  slumbering  shades 
And  spirits  brooded  on  them. 

"  Cela,  speak," 

Said  the  delighted  but  inquiring  maid, 
"  And  tell  me  which  of  all  these  worlds  I  see 
Is  that  we  lately  left  ?     For  I  would  fain 
Note  how  far  more  extensive  'tis  and  fair 
Than  all  the  rest — little,  alas  !  I  know 
Of  it,  save  that  it  is  a  right  fair  globe, 
Diversified  and  huge,  and  that  afar, 
In  one  sweet  corner  of  it  lies  a  spot 
I  dearly  love — where  Tweed  from  distant  moors 
Far  travelled  flows  in  murmuring  majesty ; 
And  Yarrow  rushing  from  her  bosky  banks, 
Hurries  with  headlong  haste  to  the  embrace 
Of  her  more  stately  sister  of  the  hills. 
Ah  !  yonder  'tis  ! — Now  I  perceive  it  well," 
Said  she  with  ardent  voice,  bending  her  eye 
And  stretching  forth  her  arm  to  a  broad  globe 
That  basked  in  the  light — "  Yonder  it  is  ! 
I  know  the  Caledonian  mountains  well, 
And  mark  the  moony  braes  and  curved  heights 
Above  the  lone  Saint  Mary. — Cela,  speak  ; 
Is  not  that  globe  the  world  where  I  was  born ; 
And  yon  the  land  of  my  nativity  ?" 
She  turned  around  her  beauteous  earnest  face 
With  asking  glance,  but  soon  that  glance  withdrew, 
And  silent  looked  abroad  on  glowing  worlds ; 
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For  she  beheld  a  smile  on  Cela's  face, 

A  smile  that  might  an  angel's  face  become, 

When  listening  to  the  boasted,  pigmy  skill, 

Of  high  presuming  man. — She  looked  abroad, 

But  nought  distinctly  marked — nor  durst  her  eye 

Again  meet  his,  although  that  way  her  face 

So  near  was  turned,  one  glance  might  have  read  more ; 

But  yet  that  glance  was  staid.     Pleased  to  behold 

Her  virgin  modesty,  and  simple  grace, 

His  hand  upon  her  flexile  shoulder  pressed, 

In  kind  and  friendly  guise  he  thus  began : — 

"  My  lovely  ward,  think  not  I  deem  your  quest 
Impertinent  or  trivial — well  aware 
Of  all  the  longings  of  humanity 
Toward  the  first,  hapiy  the  only  scenes 
Of  nature  e'er  beheld-  or  understood  ; 
Where  the  immortal  and  unquenched  mind 
First  oped  its  treasures  ;  and  the  longing  soul 
Breathed  its  first  yearnings  of  eternal  hope. 
I  know  it  all ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  strange, 
In  such  a  wilderness  of  moving  spheres, 
Thou  shouldst  mistake  the  world  that  gave  thee  birth. 
Prepare  to  wonder,  and  prepare  to  grieve : 
For  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  deemed  the  earth 
The  fairest,  and  the  most  material  part 
Of  God's  creation.      Mark  yon  cloudy  spot, 
Which  yet  thine  eye  hath  never  rested  on  ; 
And  though  not  long  the  viewless  golden  cord 
That  chains  it  to  this  heaven,  ycleped  the  sun, 
It  seems  a  thing  subordinate — a  sphere 
Unseemly  and  forbidding — 'Tis  the  earth. 
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What  think'st  thou  now  of  thy  Almighty  maker, 
And  of  this  goodly  universe  of  his?" 

Down  sunk  the  virgin's  eye — her  heart  seemed  warped 
Deep  deep  in  meditation — while  her  face 
Denoted  mingled  sadness. — 'Twas  a  thought 
She  trembled  to  express.     At  length,  with  blush, 
And  faltering  tougue,  she  mildly  thus  replied : — 

:<  I  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind, 
O !  Cela,  tell  me  this — Have  they  all  fallen , 
And  sinned  like  us?     And  has  a  living  God 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worlds  ! 
Or  only  on  yon  dank  and  dismal  spot 
Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  for  them  all  ?" 

"  Hold,  hold  ; — No  more ! — Thou  talkest  thou  know- 

est  not  what," 

Said  her  conductor  with  a  fervent  mien  ; 
"  More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter. — But  meanwhile 
This  truth  conceive,  that  God  must  ever  deal 
With  men  as  men — Those  things  by  him  decreed, 
Or  compassed  by  permission,  ever  tend 
To  draw  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves,  to  goodness  ; 
For  he  is  all  benevolence,  and  knows 
That  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  love 
Alone,  can  final  happiness  be  found. 
More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter — Pass  we  on 
Around  this  glorious  heaven,  till  by  degrees 
Thy  frame  and  vision  are  so  subtilized 
As  that  thou  may'st  the  inner  regions  near 
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Where  dwell  the  holy  angels — where  the  saints 
Of  God  meet  in  assembly — seraphs  sing, 
And  thousand  harps,  in  unison  complete, 
With  one  vibration  sound  Jehovah's  name." 

Far  far  away,  through  regions  of  delight 

They  journeyed  on — not  like  the  earthly  pilgrim, 

Fainting  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  burning  feet, 

But,  leaning  forward  on  the  liquid  air, 

Like  twin-born  eagles,  skimmed  the  fields  of  light, 

Circling  the  pales  of  heaven.     In  joyous  mood, 

Sometimes  through  groves  of  shady  depth  they  strayed, 

Arm  linked  in  arm,  as  lovers  walk  the  earth  ; 

Or  rested  in  the  bowers  where  roses  hung, 

And  flowerets  holding  everlasting  sweetness. 

And  they  would  light  upon  celestial  hills 

Of  beauteous  softened  green,  and  converse  hold 

With  beings  like  themselves  in  form  and  mind ; 

Then,  rising  lightly  from  the  velvet  breast 

Of  the  green  mountain,  down  upon  the  vales 

They  swooped  amain  by  lawns  and  streams  of  life ; 

Then  over  mighty  hills  an  arch  they  threw 

Formed  like  the  rainbow. — Never  since  the  time 

That  God  outspread  the  glowing  fields  of  heaven 

Were  two  such  travellers  seen  ! — In  all  that  way 

They  saw  new  visitants  hourly  arrive 

From  other  worlds,  in  that  auspicious  land 

To  live  for  ever. — These  had  sojourned  far 

From  world  to  world  more  pure — till  by  degrees 

After  a  thousand  years'  progression,  they 

Stepped  on  the  confines  of  that  land  of  life, 

Of  bliss  unspeakable  and  evermore. 
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Yet,  after  such  probation  of  approach, 
So  exquisite  the  feelings  of  delight 
Those  heavenly  regions  yielded,  'twas  beyond 
Their  power  of  sufferance. — Overcome  with  bliss, 
They  saw  them  wandering  in  amazement  on, 
With  eyes  that  took  no  image  on  their  spheres, 
Misted  in  light  and  glory,  or  laid  down, 
Stretched  on  the  sward  of  heaven  in  ecstacy. 

Yet  still  their  half-formed  words,  and  breathings,  were 
Of  one  that  loved  them,  and  had  brought  them  home 

With  him  in  full  felicity  to  dwell. 

« 

To  sing  of  all  the  scenes  our  travellers  saw 
An  angel's  harp  were  meet,  which  mortal  hand 
Must  not  assay. — These  scenes  must  be  concealed 
From  mortal  fancy,  and  from  mortal  eye, 
Until  our  weary  pilgrimage  is  done. 

They  kept  the  outer  heaven,  for  it  behoved 
Them  so  to  do  ;  and  in  that  course  beheld 
Immeasurable  vales,  all  colonized 
From  worlds  subjacent. — Passing  inward  still 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  heavens  they  saw 
The  dwellings  of  the  saints  of  ancient  days 
And  martyrs  for  the  right — men  of  all  creeds, 
Features,  and  hues  !     Much  did  the  virgin  muse, 
And  much  reflect  on  this  strange  mystery, 
So  ill  conform  to  all  she  had  been  taught 
From  infancy  to  think,  by  holy  men  ; 
Till  looking  round  upon  the  spacious  globes 
Dependent  on  that  heaven  of  light — and  all 
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Rejoicing  in  their  God's  beneficence, 

These  words  spontaneously  burst  from  her  lips : 

"  Child  that  I  was,  ah!  could  my  stinted  mind 

Harbour  the  thought,  that  the  Almighty's  love, 

Life,  and  salvation,  could  to  single  sect 

Of  creatures  be  confined,  all  his  alike  '." 

Last  of  them  all,  in  ample  circle  spread 
Around  the  palaces  of  heaven,  they  passed 
The  habitations  of  those  radiant  tribes 
That  never  in  the  walks  of  mortal  life 
Had  sojourned,  or  with  human  passions  toiled. 
Pure  were  they  framed ;  and  round  the  skirts  of  heaven 
At  first  were  placed,  till  other  dwellers  came 
From  other  spheres,  by  human  beings  nursed. 
Then  inward  those  withdrew,  more  meet  to  dwell 
In  beatific  regions.     These  again 
Followed  by  more,  in  order  regular, 
Neared  to  perfection.     It  was  most  apparent 
Through  all  created  nature,  that  each  being, 
From  the  archangel  to  the  meanest  soul 
Cherished  by  savage,  caverned  in  the  snow, 
Or  panting  on  the  brown  and  sultry  desert, 
That  all  were  in  progression — moving  on 
Still  to  perfection.      In  conformity 
The  human  soul  is  modelled — hoping  still 
In  something  onward  !     Something  far  beyond 
It  fain  would  grasp  ! — Nor  shall  that  hope  be  lost ! 
The  soul  shall  hold  it — She  shall  hope,  and  yearn, 
And  grasp,  and  gain,  for  times  and  ages,  more 
Than  thought  can  fathom,  or  proud  science  climb' 
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At  length  they  reached  a  vale  of  wondrous  form 
And  dread  dimensions,  where  the  tribes  of  heaven 
Assembly  held,  each  in  its  proper  sphere 
And  order  placed.      That  vale  extended  far 
Across  the  heavenly  regions,  and  its  form 
A  tall  gazoon,  or  level  pyramid. 
Along  its  borders  palaces  were  ranged, 
All  fronted  with  the  thrones  of  beauteous  seraphs, 
Who  sat  with  eyes  turned  to  the  inmost  point 
Leaning  upon  their  harps  ;  and  all  those  thrones 
Were  framed  of  burning  crystal,  where  appeared 
In  mingled  gleam  millions  of  dazzling  hues  ! 

Still,  as  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  close, 
These  thrones  increased  in  grandeur  and  in  glory, 
On  either  side,  until  the  inmost  two 
Rose  so  sublimely  high,  that  every  arch 
Was  ample  as  the  compass  of  that  bow 
That,  on  dark  cloud,  bridges  the  vales  of  earth. 

The  columns  seemed  ingrained  with  gold,  and  branched 
With  many  lustres,  whose  each  single  lamp 
Shone  like  the  sun  as  from  the  earth  beheld ; 
And  each  particular  column,  placed  upon 
A  northern  hill,  would  cap  the  polar  wain. 
There  sat,  half-shrouded  in  incessant  light 
The  great  Archangels,  nighest  to  the  throne 
Of  the  Almighty — for — O  dreadful  view! 
Betwixt  these  two,  closing  the  lengthened  files, 
Stood  the  pavilion  of  the  eternal  God ! 
Himself  unseen,  in  tenfold  splendours  veiled, 
The  least  unspeakable,  so  passing  bright, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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That  even  the  eyes  of  angels  turned  thereon 

Grow  dim,  and  round  them  transient  darkness  swims. 

Within  the  verge  of  that  extended  region 
Our  travellers  stood.     Farther  they  could  not  press, 
For  round  the  light  and  glory  threw  a  pale, 
Repellent,  but  to  them  invisible  ; 
Yet  myriads  were  within  of  purer  frame. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  messengers  arrived 
From  distant  worlds,  the  missioners  of  heaven , 
Sent  forth  to  countervail  malignant  sprites 
That  roam  existence.      These  gave  their  report, 
Not  at  the  throne,  but  at  the  utmost  seats 
Of  these  long  files  of  throned  seraphim, 
By  whom  the  word  was  passed.      Then  fast  away 
Flew  the  commissioned  spirits,  to  renew 
Their  watch  and  guardship  in  far  distant  lands. 
They  saw  them,  in  directions  opposite. 
To  every  point  of  heaven  glide  away 
Like  flying  stars  ;  or,  far  adown  the  steep, 
Gleam  like  small  lines  of  light. 

Now  was  the  word 

Given  out,  from  whence  they  knew  not,  that  all  tongues, 
Kindreds,  and  tribes,  should  join,  with  one  accord, 
In  hymn  of  adoration  and  acclaim, 
To  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  heaven, 
Who  framed,  saved,  and  redeemed  them  to  himself  1 

Then  all  the  countless  hosts  obeisance  made, 
And  with  their  faces  turned  unto  the  throne, 
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Stood  up  erect,  while  all  their  coronals 

From  off  their  heads  were  reverently  upborne. 

Our  earth-born  visitant  quaked  every  limb. 

The  angels  touched  their  harps  with  gentle  hand 

As  prelude  to  begin — then,  all  at  once, 

With  full  o'erwhelming  swell  the  strain  arose  ; 

And  pealing  high  rolled  o'er  the  throned  lists 

And  tuneful  files,  as  if  the  sun  itself 

Welled  forth  the  high  and  holy  symphony  ! 

All  heaven  beside  was  mute — the  streams  stood  still 

And  did  not  murmur — the  light  wandering  winds 

Withheld  their  motion  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 

Nor  stirred  the  leaf,  but  hung  in  breathless  trance 

Where    first    the   sounds    assailed  them ! — Even    the 

windows 

Of  God's  pavilion  seemed  to  open  wide 
And  drink  the  harmony  ? 

Few  were  the  strains 

The  virgin  pilgrim  heard,  for  they  o'erpowered 
Her  every  sense;  and  down  she  sunk  entranced 
By  too  supreme  delight,  and  all  to  her 
Was  lost — She  saw  nor  heard  not ! — It  was  gone  ! 

Long  did  she  lie  beside  a  cooling  spring 
In  her  associate's  arms,  before  she  showed 
Motion  or  life — and  when  she  first  awoke 
It  was  in  dreaming  melody — low  strains 
Half  sung  half  uttered  hung  upon  her  breath. 

"  O  !  is  it  past  ?"  said  she  ;  "  Shall  I  not  hear 
That  song  of  heaven  again  ? — Then  all  beside 
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Of  being  is  unworthy — Take  me  back, 
Where  I  may  hear  that  lay  of  glory  flow, 
And  die  away  in  it. — My  soul  shall  mix 
With  its  harmonious  numbers,  and  dissolve 
In  fading  cadence  at  the  gates  of  light." 

Back  near  the  borders  of  that  sacred  vale 
Cautious  they  journeyed ;  and  at  distance  heard 
The  closing  anthem  of  that  great  assembly 
Of  saints  and  angels. — First  the  harps  awoke 
A  murmuring  tremulous  melody,  that  rose 
Now  high — now  seemed  to  roll  in  waves  away. 
And  aye  between  this  choral  hymn  was  sung, 
"  O  !  holy  !  holy  !  holy,  just,  and  true, 
Art  thou,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  thou  art  he 
Who  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be  !" 
Then  every  harp,  and  every  voice,  at  once 
Resounded  Haleluiah  !  so  sublime, 
That  all  the  mountains  of  the  northern  heaven, 
And  they  are  many,  sounded  back  the  strain. 

O  !  when  the  voices  and  the  lyres  were  strained 
To  the  rapt  height,  the  full  delirious  swell, 
Then  did  the  pure  elastic  mounds  of  heaven 
Quiver  and  stream  with  flickering  radiance, 
Like  gossamers  along  the  morning  dew. 
Still  paused  the  choir,  till  the  last  echo  crept 
Into  the  distant  hill — O  it  was  sweet ! 
Beyond  definement  sweet !  and  never  more 
May  ear  of  mortal  list  such  heavenly  strains, 
While  linked  to  erring  frail  humanity. 
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After  much  holy  converse  with  the  saints 
And  dwellers  of  the  heaven,  of  that  concerned 
The  ways  of  God  with  man,  and  wondrous  truths 
But  half  revealed  to  him,  our  sojourners 
In  holy  awe  withdrew.      And  now,  no  more 
By  circular  and  cautious  route  they  moved, 
But  straight  across  the  regions  of  the  blest, 
And  storied  vales  of  heaven,  did  they  advance, 
On  rapt  ecstatic  wing  ;  and  oft  assayed 
The  seraph's  holy  hymn.     As  they  passed  bye, 
The  angels  paused  ;  and  saints,  that  lay  reposed 
In  bowers  of  paradise,  upraised  their  heads 
To  list  the  passing  music  ;  for  it  went 
Swift  as  the  wild-bee's  note,  that  on  the  wing 
Bombs  like  unbodied  voice  along  the  gale. 

At  length  upon  the  brink  of  heaven  they  stood  ; 
There  lingering,  forward  on  the  air  they  leaned 
With  hearts  elate,  to  take  one  parting  look 
Of  nature  from  its  source,  and  converse  hold 
Of  all  its  wonders.      Not  upon  the  sun, 
But  on  the  halo  of  bright  golden  air 
That  fringes  it,  they  leaned,  and  talked  so  long, 
That  from  contiguous  worlds  they  were  beheld 
And  wondered  at  as  beams  of  living  light. 

There  all  the  motions  of  the  ambient  spheres 
Were  well  observed,  explained,  and  understood. 
All  save  the  mould  of  that  mysterious  chain 
Which  bound  them  to  the  sun — that  God  himself, 
And  he  alone,  could  comprehend  or  wield. 
c2 
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While  thus  they  stood  or  lay  (for  to  the  eyes 
Of  all,  their  posture  seemed  these  two  between, 
Bent  forward  on  the  wind,  in  graceful  guise, 
On  which  they  seemed  to  press,  for  their  fair  robes 
Were  streaming  far  behind  them)  there  passed  bye 
A  most  erratic  wandering  globe,  that  seemed 
To  run  with  troubled  aimless  fury  on. 
The  virgin,  wondering,  inquired  the  cause 
And  nature  of  that  roaming  meteor  world. 

When  Cela  thus : — "  I  can  remember  well 
When  yon  was  such  a  world  as  that  you  left ; 
A  nursery  of  intellect,  for  those 
Where  matter  lives  not. — Like  these  other  worlds, 
It  wheeled  upon  its  axle,  and  it  swung 
With  wide  and  rapid  motion.     But  the  time 
That  God  ordained  for  its  existence  run, 
Its  uses  in  that  beautiful  creation, 
Where  nought  subsists  in  vain,  remained  no  more  ! 
The  saints  and  angels  knew  of  it,  and  came 
In  radiant  files,  with  awful  reverence, 
Unto  the  verge  of  heaven  where  we  now  stand, 
To  see  the  downfall  of  a  sentenced  world. 
Think  of  the  impetus  that  urges  on 
These  ponderous  spheres,  and  judge  of  the  event. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  its  swift  career, 
The  Almighty  snapt  the  golden  cord  in  twain 
That  hung  it  to  the  heaven — Creation  sobbed ! 
And  a  spontaneous  shriek  rang  on  the  hills 
Of  these  celestial  regions.     Down  amain 
Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended, 
Wheeling  and  thundering  on !     Its  troubled  seas 
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Were  churned  into  a  spray,  and,  whizzing,  flurred 
Around  it  like  a  dew. — The  mountain  tops, 
And  ponderous  rocks,  were  off  impetuous  flung, 
And  clattered  down  the  steeps  of  night  for  ever. 

"  Away  into  the  sunless  starless  void 
Rushed  the  abandoned  world  ;  and  through  its  caves, 
And  rifted  channels,  airs  of  chaos  sung. 
The  realms  of  night  were  troubled — for  the  stillness 
Which  there  from  all  eternity  had  reigned 
Was  rudely  discomposed  ;  and  moaning  sounds, 
Mixed  with  a  whistling  howl,  were  heard  afar 
By  darkling  spirits : — Still  with  stayless  force, 
For  years  and  ages,  down  the  wastes  of  night 
Rolled  the  impetuous  mass  ! — of  all  its  seas 
And  superfices  disencumbered, 
It  boomed  along,  till  by  the  gathering  speed, 
Its  furnaced  mines  and  hills  of  walled  sulphur 
Were  blown  into  a  flame— When  meteor-like, 
Bursting  away  upon  an  arching  track, 
Wide  as  the  universe,  again  it  scaled 
The  dusky  regions. — Long  the  heavenly  hosts 
Had  deemed  the  globe  extinct — nor  thought  of  it, 
Save  as  an  instance  of  Almighty  power : 
Judge  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment, 
When  far  as  heavenly  eyes  can  see,  they  saw, 
In  yon  blue  void,  that  hideous  world  appear, 
Showering  thin  flame,  and  shining  vapour  forth, 
O'er  half  the  breadth  of  heaven  ! — The  angels  paused  ! 
And  all  the  nations  trembled  at  the  view. 

"  But  great  is  he  who  rules  them  ! — He  can  turn 
And  lead  it  all  unhurtful  through  the  spheres, 
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Signal  of  pestilence,  or  wasting  sword, 
That  ravage  and  deface  humanity. 

"  The  time  will  come,  when,  in  like  wise,  the  earth 
Shall  be  cut  off  from  God's  fair  universe  ; 
Its  end  fulfilled. — But  when  that  time  shall  be, 
From  man,  from  saint,  and  angel,  is  concealed." 

Here  ceased  the  converse. — To  a  tale  like  this 
What  converse  could  succeed? — They  turned  around, 
And  kneeling  on  the  brow  of  heaven,  there  paid 
Due  adoration  to  that  Holy  One 
Who  framed  and  rules  the  elements  of  nature. 
Then  like  two  swans  that  far  on  wing  have  scaled 
The  Alpine  heights  to  gain  their  native  lake, 
At  length,  perceiving  far  below  their  eye 
The  beauteous  silvery  speck — they  slack  their  wings, 
And  softly  sink  adown  the  incumbent  air : 
So  sunk  our  lovely  pilgrims,  from  the  verge 
Of  the  fair  heaven,  down  the  streamered  sky  ; 
Far  other  scenes,  and  other  worlds  to  view. 
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IMPERIAL  England,  of  the  ocean  born, 

Who  from  the  isles  beyond  the  dawn  of  morn, 

To  where  waste  oceans  wash  Peruvia's  shore, 

Hast  from  all  nations  drawn  thy  boasted  lore'! 

Helm  of  the  world,  whom  seas  and  isles  obey, 

Though  high  thy  honours,  and  though  far  thy  sway, 

Thy  harp  I  crave,  unfearful  of  thy  frown  ; 

Well  may'st  thou  lend  what  erst  was  not  thine  own. 

Come,  thou  old  bass — I  loved  thy  lordly  sweli, 
With  Dryden's  twang,  and  Pope's  malicious  knell ; 
But  now,  so  sore  thy  brazen  chords  are  worn, 
By  peer,  by  pastor,  and  by  bard  forlorn  ; 
By  every  grub  that  harps  for  venal  ore, 
And  crabbe  that  grovels  on  the  sandy  shore  : 
I  wot  not  if  thy  maker's  aim  has  been 
A  harp,  a  fiddle,  or  a  tambourine. 

Come,  leave  these  lanes  and  sinks  beside  the  sea  ; 
Come  to  the  silent  moorland  dale  with  me; 
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And  thou  shalt  pour,  along  the  mountain  hoar, 
A  strain  its  echoes  never  waked  before ; 
Thou  shalt  be  strung  where  green-wood  never  grew, 
Swept  by  the  winds,  and  mellowed  by  the  dew. 

Sing  of  the  globes  our  travellers  viewed,  that  lie 
Around  the  Sun,  enveloped  in  the  sky; 
Thy  music  slightly  must  the  veil  withdraw, 
From  lands  they  visited,  and  scenes  they  saw  ; 
From  lands,  where  love  and  goodness  ever  dwell ; 
Where  famine,  blight,  or  mildew  never  fell ; 
Where  face  of  man  is  ne'er  o'erspread  with  gloom, 
And  woman  smiles  for  ever  in  her  bloom : 
And  thou  must  sing  of  wicked  worlds  beneath, 
Where  flit  the  visions,  and  the  hues  of  death. 

The  first  they  saw,  though  different  far  the  scene, 
Compared  with  that  where  they  had  lately  been, 
To  all  its  dwellers  yielded  full  delight ; 
Long  was  the  day,  and  long  and  still  the  night : 
The  groves  were  dark  and  deep,  the  waters  still ; 
The  raving  streamlets  murmured  from  the  hill : 
It  was  the  land  where  faithful  lovers  dwell, 
Beyond  the  grave's  unseemly  sentinel ; 
Where,  free  of  jealousy,  their  mortal  bane, 
And  all  the  ills  of  sickness  and  of  pain, 
In  love's  delights  they  bask  without  alloy — 
The  night  their  transport,  and  the  day  their  joy. 
The  broadened  sun,  in  chamber  and  alcove, 
Shines  daily  on  their  morning  couch  of  love  ; 
And  in  the  evening  grove,  while  linnets  sing, 
And  silent  bats  wheel  round  on  flittering  wing, 
Still  in  the  dear  embrace  their  souls  are  lingering. 
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"  O  !  tell  me,  Cela,"  said  the  earthly  maid, 
"  Must  all  these  beauteous  dames  like  woman  fade  ? 
In  our  imperfect  world,  it  is  believed 
That  those  who  most  have  loved  the  most  have  grieved  ; 
That  love  can  every  power  of  earth  control, 
Can  conquer  kings,  and  chain  the  hero's  soul ; 
While  all  the  woes  and  pains  that  women  prove, 
Have  each  their  poignance  and  then-  source  from  love  : 
What  law  of  nature  has  reversed  the  doom, 
If  these  may  always  love,  and  always  bloom ':" 

"  Look  round  thee,  maid  beloved,  and  thou  shalt  see, 
As  journeying  o'er  this  happy  world  with  me, 
That  no  decrepitude  nor  age  is  here  ; 
No  autumn  comes  the  human  bloom  to  sere  ; 
For  these  have  lived  in  worlds  of  mortal  breath, 
And  all  have  passed  the  dreary  bourn  of  death : 
Can'st  thou  not  mark  their  purity  of  frame, 
Though  still  their  forms  and  features  are  the  same  ?" 

Replied  the  maid:  "  No  difference  I  can  scan, 
Save  in  the  fair  meridian  port  of  man, 
And  woman  fresh  as  roses  newly  sprung : 
If  these  have  died,  they  all  have  died  when  young." 

"  Thou  art  as  artless  as  thy  heart  is  good  ; 
This  in  thy  world  is  not  yet  understood: 
But  wheresoe'er  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
In  heaven  above,  or  in  the  deep  below, 
What  thou  misconstruest  I  shall  well  explain, 
Be  it  in  angel's  walk,  or  mortal  reign, 
In  sun,  moon,  stars,  in  mountain,  or  in  main. 
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"  Know  then,  that  every  globe  which  thou  hast  seen, 
Varied  with  valleys,  seas  and  forests  green, 
Are  all  conformed,  in  subtilty  of  clime, 
To  beings  sprung  from  out  the  womb  of  time  ; 
And  all  the  living  groups,  where'er  they  be, 
Of  worlds  which  thou  hast  seen,  or  thou  may'st  see, 
Wherever  sets  the  eve  and  dawns  the  morn, 
Are  all  of  mankind — all  of  woman  born. 
The  globes  from  heaven  which  most  at  distance  lie, 
Are  nurseries  of  life  to  these  so  nigh  ; 
In  those,  the  minds  for  evermore  to  be, 
Must  dawn  and  rise  with  smiling  infancy. 

"  Thus  'tis  ordained — these  grosser  regions  yield 
Souls,  thick  as  blossoms  of  the  vernal  field, 
Which  after  death,  in  relative  degree, 
Fairer,  or  darker,  as  their  minds  may  be, 
To  other  worlds  are  led,  to  learn  and  strive, 
Till  to  perfection  all  at  last  arrive. 
This  once  conceived,  the  ways  of  God  are  plain, 
But  thy  unyielding  race  in  errors  will  remain. 

"  These  beauteous  dames,  who  glow  with  love  un- 
stained , 

Like  thee  were  virgins,  but  not  so  remained. 
Not  to  thy  sex  this  sere  behest  is  given  ; 
They  are  the  garden  of  the  God  of  heaven  : 
Of  beauties  numberless  and  woes  the  heir, 
The  tree  was  reared  immortal  fruit  to  bear ; 
And  she,  all  selfish  choosing  to  remain, 
Nor  share  of  love  the  pleasures  and  the  pain, 
Was  made  and  cherished  by  her  God  in  vain  ; 
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She  sinks  into  the  dust  a  nameless  thing, 
No  son  the  requiem  o'er  her  grave  to  sing. 
While  she  who  gives  to  human  beings  birth, 
Immortal  here,  is  living  still  on  earth  ; 
Still  in  her  offspring  lives,  to  fade  and  bloom, 
Flourish  and  spread  through  ages  long  to  come. 

"  Now  mark  me,  maiden — why  that  wistful  look  ? 
Though  woman  must  those  pains  and  passions  brook, 
Beloved  of  God,  and  fairest  of  his  plan, 
Note  how  she  smiles,  superior  still  to  man  ; 
As  well  it  her  behoves ;  for  was  not  he 
Lulled  on  her  breast,  and  nursed  upon  her  knee  ? 
Her  foibles  and  her  failings  may  be  rife, 
While  toiling  through  the  snares  and  ills  of  life, 
But  he  who  framed  her  nature,  knows  her  pains, 
Her  heart  dependant,  and  tumultuous  veins, 
And  many  faults  the  world  heap  on  her  head, 
Will  never  there  be  harshly  visited. 
Proud  haughty  man ,  the  nursling  of  her  care, 
Must  more  than  half  her  crimes  and  errors  bear ; 
If  flowerets  droop  and  fade  before  their  day  ; 
If  others  sink  neglected  in  the  clay ; 
If  trees,  too  rankly  earthed,  too  rathly  blow, 
And  others  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  know, 
Let  human  reason  equal  judgment  frame, 
Is  it  the  flower,  the  tree,  or  gardener's  blame? 

"  Thou  see'st  them  lovely — so  they  will  remain  ; 
For  when  the  soul  and  body  meet  again, 
No  'vantage  will  be  held  of  age,  or  time, 
United  at  their  fairest  fullest  prime. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  form  when  purest,  and  the  soul  most  sage, 

Beauty  with  wisdom  shall  have  heritage, 

The  form  of  comely  youth,  the  experience  of  age. 

"  When  to  thy  kindred  thou  shalt  this  relate, 
Of  man's  immortal  and  progressive  state, 
No  credit  thou  wilt  gain,  for  they  are  blind, 
And  would,  presumptuous,  the  Eternal  bind, 
Either  perpetual  blessings  to  bestow, 
Or  plunge  the  souls  he  framed  in  endless  woe. 

"  This  is  the  land  of  lovers,  known  afar, 
And  named  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  Star 
Oft,  with  rapt  eye,  thou  hast  its  rising  seen, 
Above  the  holy  spires  of  old  Lindeen  ; 
And  marked  its  tiny  beam  diffuse  a  hue 
That  tinged  the  paleness  of  the  morning  blue  5 
Ah  !  did'st  thou  deem  it  was  a  land  so  fair? 
Or  that  such  peaceful  'habitants  were  there? 

"  See'st  thou  yon  gloomy  sphere,  thro'  vapours  dun, 
That  wades  in  crimson  like  the  sultry  sun  ? 
There  let  us  bend  our  course,  and  mark  the  fates 
Of  mighty  warriors,  and  of  warriors'  mates ; 
For  there  they  toil  'mid  troubles  and  alarms, 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  still  to  arms ; 
Till  by  degrees,  when  ages  are  outgone, 
And  happiness  and  comfort  still  unknown, 
Like  simple  babes,  the  land  of  peace  to  win, 
The  task  of  knowledge  sorrowful  begin : 
By  the  enlightened  philosophic  mind, 
More  than  a  thousand  ages  left  behind. 
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"  O  what  a  world  of  vanity  and  strife  ! 
For  what  avails  the  stage  of  mortal  life  ! 
If  to  the  last  the  fading  frame  is  worn, 
The  same  unknowing  creature  it  was  born  : 
Where  shall  the  spirit  rest  ?  where  shall  it  go  ? 
Or  how  enjoy  a  bliss  it  does  not  know  ? 
It  must  be  taught  in  darkness  and  in  pain, 
Or  beg  the  bosom  of  a  child  again. 
Knowledge  of  all,  avails  the  human  kind, 
For  all  beyond  the  grave  are  joys  of  mind." 

So  swift  and  so  untroubled  was  their  flight, 
'Twas  like  the  journey  of  a  dream  by  night ; 
And  scarce  had  Mary  ceased,  with  thought  sedate, 
To  muse  on  woman's  sacred  estimate, 
When  on  the  world  of  warriors  they  alight, 
Just  on  the  confines  of  its  day  and  night ; 
The  purple  light  was  waning  west  away, 
And  shoally  darkness  gained  upon  the  day. 

"  I  love  that  twilight,"  said  the  pilgrim  fair, 
"  For  more  than  earthly  solemn  ess  is  there. 
See  how  the  rubied  waters  winding  roll ; 
A  hoary  doubtful  hue  involves  the  pole  ! 
Uneasy  murmurs  float  upon  the  wind, 
And  tenfold  darkness  rears  its  shades  behind  ! 

"  And  lo  !  where,  wrapt  in  deep  vermilion  shroud, 
The  daylight  slumbers  on  the  western  cloud  ! 
I  love  the  scene  ! — O  let  us  onward  steer, 
The  light  our  steeds,  the  wind  our  charioteer  ! 
And  on  the  downy  cloud  impetuous  hurled, 
We'll  with  the  twilight  ring  this  warrior  world  !' 
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Along,  along,  along  the  nether  sky  ! 
The  light  before,  the  wreathed  darkness  nigh  ! 
Along,  along,  through  evening  vapours  blue, 
Through  tinted  air,  and  racks  of  drizzly  dew, 
The  twain  pursued  their  way,  and  heard  afar 
The  moans  and  murmurs  of  the  dying  war  ; 
The  neigh  of  battle-steeds  by  field  and  wall, 
That  missed  their  generous  comrades  of  the  stall, 
Which,  all  undaunted,  in  the  ranks  of  death, 
Yielded,  they  knew  not  why,  their  honest  breath ; 
And,  far  behind,  the  hill-wolf's  hunger  yell, 
And  watchword  passed  from  drowsy  sentinel. 

Along,  along,  through  mind's  unwearied  range, 
It  flies  to  the  vicissitudes  of  change. 
Our  pilgrims  of  the  twilight  weary  grew, 
Transcendent  was  the  scene,  but  never  new  ; 
They  wheeled  their  rapid  chariot  from  the  light, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  hideous  night. 

So  thick  the  darkness,  and  its  veil  so  swarth, 
All  hues  were  gone  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth  ! 
The  watch-fire  scarce  like  gilded  glow-worm  seemed  ; 
No  moon  nor  star  along  the  concave  beamed ; 
Without  a  halo  flaming  meteors  flew ; 
Scarce  did  they  shed  a  sullen  sulphury  blue  ; 
Whizzing  they  passed,  by  folded  vapours  crossed, 
And  in  a  sea  of  darkness  soon  were  lost  ! 

Like  pilgrim  birds  that  o'er  the  ocean  fly, 
When  lasting  night  and  polar  storms  are  nigh, 
Enveloped  in  a  rayless  atmosphere, 
By  northern  shores  uncertain  course  they  steer  ; 
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O'er  thousand  darkling  billows  flap  the  whig, 
Till  far  is  heard  the  welcome  murmuring 
Of  mountain  waves,  o'er  waste  of  waters  tossed, 
In  fleecy  thunder  fall  on  Albyn's  coast. 

So  passed  the  pilgrims  through  impervious  night, 
Till,  in  a  moment,  rose  before  their  sight 
A  bound  impassable  of  burning  levin  ! 
A  wall  of  flame,  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven  ! 
It  was  the  light  shed  from  the  bloody  sun , 
In  bootless  blaze  upon  that  cloud  so  dun  ; 
Its  gloom  was  such  as  not  to  be  oppressed, 
That  those  perturbed  spirits  might  have  rest. 

Now  oped  a  scene,  before  but  dimly  seen, 
A  world  of  pride,  of  havoc,  and  of  spleen  ; 
A  world  of  scathed  soil,  and  sultry  air, 
For  industry  and  culture  were  not  there  ; 
The  hamlets  smoked  in  ashes  on  the  plain, 
The  bones  of  men  were  bleaching  in  the  rain, 
And,  piled  in  thousands,  on  the  trenched  heath, 
Stood  warriors  bent  on  vengeance  and  on  death. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  youth,  "  we  timely  come  to  spy 
A  scene  momentous,  and  a  sequel  high  ! 
For  late  arrived,  on  this  disquiet  coast, 
A  fiend,  that  in  Tartarian  gulf  was  tossed, 
And  held  in  tumult,  and  commotion  fell, 
The  gnashing  legions  through  the  bounds  of  hell, 
For  ages  past — but  now,  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  prelude  of  some  dread  event  to  be, 
Is  hither  sent  like  desolating  brand, 
The  scourge  of  God,  the  terror  of  the  land  * 
D  2 
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He  seems  the  passive  elements  to  guide, 
And  stars  in  courses  fight  upon  his  side. 

"  On  yon  high  mountain  will  we  rest,  and  see 
The  omens  of  the  times  that  are  to  be  ; 
For  all  the  wars  of  earth,  and  deeds  of  weir, 
Are  first  performed  by  warrior  spirits  here  ; 
So  linked  are  souls  by  one  eternal  chain, 
What  these  perform,  those  needs  must  do  again  : 
And  thus  the  Almighty  weighs  each  kingdom's  date, 
Each  warrior's  fortune,  and  each  warrior's  fate, 
Making  the  future  time  with  that  has  been, 
Work,  on  ward,  rolling  like  a  vast  machine." 

They  sat  them  down  on  hills  of  Alpine  form, 
Above  the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder  storm : 
For  in  that  land  contiguous  to  the  sun, 
The  elements  in  wild  obstruction  run  ; 
They  saw  the  bodied  flame  the  cloud  impale. 
Then  river-like  fleet  down  the  sultry  dale. 
While,  basking  in  the  sun-beam,  high  they  lay, 
The  hill  was  swathed  in  dark  unseemly  gray ; 
The  downward  rainbow  hung  across  the  rain, 
And  leaned  its  glowing  arch  upon  the  plain. 

While  thus  they  staid,  they  saw  in  wondrous  wise, 
Armies  and  kings  from  out  the  cloud  arise  ; 
They  saw  great  hosts  and  empires  overrun, 
War's  wild  extreme,  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won  : 
The  whole  of  that  this  age  has  lived  to  see, 
With  battles  of  the  East  long  hence  to  be, 
They  saw  distinct  and  plain,  as  human  eye 
Discerns  the  forms  and  objects,  passing  by. 
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Long  yet  the  time,  ere  wasting  war  shall  cease, 
And  all  the  world  have  liberty  and  peace  ! 

The  pilgrims  moved  not — word  they  had  not  said, 
While  this  mysterious  boding  vision  staid  ; 
But  now  the  virgin,  with  disturbed  eye, 
Besought  solution  of  the  prodigy. 

"  These  all  are  future  kings  of  earthly  fame  ; 
That  wolfish  fiend,  from  hell  that  hither  came, 
Over  thy  world,  in  ages  yet  to  be. 
Must  desolation  spread  and  slavery, 
Till  nations  learn  to  know  their  estimate ; 
To  be  unanimous  is  to  be  great ; 
When  right's  own  standard  calmly  is  unfurled, 
The  people  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  ? 

"  Like  one  machine  a  nation's  governing, 
And  that  machine  must  have  a  moving  spring ; 
But  of  what  mould  that  moving  spring  should  be, 
'Tis  the  high  right  of  nations  to  decree. 
This  mankind  must  be  taught,  though  millions  bleed, 
That  knowledge,  truth,  and  liberty,  may  spread  ?" 

"  What  meant  the  vision  'mid  the  darksome  cloud  ? 
Some  spirits  rose  as  from  unearthly  shroud, 
And  joined  their  warrior  brethren  of  the  free ; 
Two  souls  inspired  each,  and  some  had  three  ?" 

"  These  were  the  spirits  of  their  brethren  slain, 
Who,  thus  permitted,  rose  and  breathed  again  ; 
For  still  let  reason  this  high  truth  recall, 
The  body's  but  a  mould,  the  soul  is  all : 
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Those  triple  minds  that  all  before  them  hurled, 
Are  called  Silesians  in  this  warrior  world." 

"  O  tell  me,  Cela,  when  shall  be  the  time, 
That  all  the  restless  spirits  of  this  clime, 
Erring  so  widely  in  the  search  of  bliss, 
Shall  win  a  milder  happier  world  than  this  ?" 

"  Not  till  they  learn,  with  humbled  hearts,  to  see 
The  falsehood  of  their  fuming  vanity. 
What  is  the  soldier  but  an  abject  fool — 
A  king's,  a  tyrant's,  or  a  stateman's  tool ! 
Some  patriot  few  there  are — but  ah  !  how  rare ! 
For  vanity  or  interest  still  is  there  ; 
Or  blindfold  levity  directs  his  way — 
A  licensed  murderer  that  kills  for  pay  ! 
Though  fruitless  ages  thus  be  overpast, 
Truth,  love,  and  knowledge,  must  prevail  at  last !" 

The  pilgrims  left  that  climate  with  delight, 
Weary  of  battle  and  portentous  sight. 

It  boots  not  all  their  wanderings  to  relate, 
By  globes  immense,  and  worlds  subordinate  ; 
For  still  my  strain  in  mortal  guise  must  flow, 
Though  swift  as  winged  angels  they  might  go ; 
The  palled  mind  would  meet  no  kind  relay, 
And  dazzled  fancy  wilder  by  the  way. 

They  found  each  clime  with  mental  joys  replete, 
And  all  for  which  its  'habitants  were  meet : 
They  saw  a  watery  world  of  sea  and  shore, 
Where  the  rude  sailor  swept  the  flying  oar, 
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And  drove  his  bark  like  lightning  o'er  the  main, 
Proud  of  his  prowess,  of  her  swiftness  vain  ; 
Held  revel  on  the  shore  with  stormy  glee, 
Or  sung  his  boisterous  carol  on  the  sea. 

They  saw  the  land  where  bards  delighted  stray, 
And  beauteous  maids  that  love  the  melting  lay ; 
One  mighty  hill  they  clomb  with  earnest  pain, 
For  ever  clomb,  but  higher  did  not  gain  : 
Their  gladsome  smiles  were  mixed  with  frowns  severe  ; 
For  all  were  bent  to  sing,  and  none  to  hear. 

Far  in  the  gloom  they  found  a  world  accursed, 
Of  all  the  globes  the  dreariest  and  the  worst ! 
But  there  they  could  not  sojourn,  though  they  would, 
For  all  the  language  was  of  mystic  mood, 
A  jargon,  nor  conceived,  nor  understood  ; 
It  was  of  deeds,  respondents,  and  replies, 
Dark  quibbles,  forms,  and  condescendencies : 
And  they  would  argue,  with  vociferous  breath, 
For  months  and  days,  as  if  the  point  were  death  ; 
And  when  at  last  enforced  to  agree, 
'Twas  only  how  the  argument  should  be ! 

They  saw  the  land  of  bedesmen  discontent. 
Their  frames  their  god,  their  tithes  their  testament ! 
And  snarling  critics  bent  with  aspect  sour, 
T  applaud  the  great,  and  circumvent  the  poor  ; 
And  knowing  patriots,  with  important  face, 
Raving  aloud  with  gesture  and  grimace — 
Their  prize  a  land's  acclaim,  or  proud  and  gainful  place. 
Then  by  a  land  effeminate  they  passed, 
Where  silks  and  odours  floated  in  the  blast : 
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A  land  of  vain  and  formal  compliment, 

Where  won  the  flippant  belles,  and  beaux  magnificent. 

They  circled  nature  on  their  airy  wain, 
From  God's  own  throne,  unto  the  realms  of  pain ; 
For  there  are  prisons  in  the  deep  below, 
Where  wickedness  sustains  proportioned  woe, 
Nor  more  nor  less ;  for  the  Almighty  still 
Suits  to  our  life  the  goodness  and  the  ill. 

O  !  it  would  melt  the  living  heart  with  woe, 
Were  I  to  sing  the  agonies  below  ; 
The  hatred  nursed  by  those  who  cannot  part ; 
The  hardened  brow,  the  seared  and  sullen  heart ; 
The  still  defenceless  look,  the  stifled  sigh, 
The  writhed  lip,  the  staid  despairing  eye, 
Which  ray  of  hope  may  never  lighten  more, 
Which  cannot  shun,  yet  dares  not  look  before. 
O  !  these  are  themes  reflection  would  forbear, 
Unfitting  bard  to  sing,  or  maid  to  hear ; 
Yet  these  they  saw  in  downward  realms  prevail, 
And  listened  many  a  sufferer's  hapless  tale, 
Who  all  allowed  that  rueful  misbelief 
Had  proved  the  source  of  their  eternal  grief ; 
And  all  the  Almighty  punisher  arraigned 
For  keeping  back  that  knowledge  they  disdained. 

"  Ah !"  Cela  said,  as  up  the  void  they  flew, 
"  The  axiom's  just — the  inference  is  true  ; 
Therefore  no  more  let  doubts  thy  mind  enthral, 
Through  nature's  range  thou  see'st  a  God  in  all  : 
Where  is  the  mortal  law  that  can  restrain 
The  atheist's  heart,  that  broods  o'er  thoughts  profane 
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Soon  fades  the  soul's  and  virtue's  dearest  tie, 
When  all  the  future  closes  from  the  eye." — 
By  all,  the  earth-born  virgin  plainly  saw 
Nature's  unstaid,  unalterable  law ; 
That  human  life  is  but  the  infant  stage 
Of  a  progressive,  endless  pilgrimage 
To  woe,  or  state  of  bliss,  by  bard  unsung, 
At  that  eternal  fount  where  being  sprung. 

When  these  wild  wanderings  all  were  past  and  done, 
Just  in  the  red  beam  of  the  parting  sun, 
Our  pilgrims  skimmed  along  the  light  of  even, 
Like  flitting  stars  that  cross  the  nightly  heaven, 
And  lighting  on  the  verge  of  Phillip  plain, 
They  trode  the  surface  of  the  world  again. 

Arm  linked  in  arm,  they  walked  to  green  Bowhill ; 
At  their  approach  the  woods  and  lawns  grew  still ! 
The  little  birds  to  brake  and  bush  withdrew, 
The  merl  away  unto  Blackandro  flew  ; 
The  twilight  held  its  breath  in  deep  suspense, 
And  looked  its  wonder  in  mute  eloquence  ! 

They  reached  the  bower,  where  first  at  Mary's  knee 
Cela  arose  her  guide  through  heaven  to  be. 
All,  all  was  still — no  living  thing  was  seen  ! 
No  human  footstep  marked  the  daisied  green  ! 
The  youth  looked  round,  as  something  were  unmeet, 
Or  wanting  there,  to  make  their  bliss  complete. 
They  paused — they  sighed — then  with  a  silent  awe, 
Walked  onward  to  the  halls  of  Carelha'. 
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They  heard  the  squires  and  yeomen ,  all  intent, 
Talking  of  some  mysterious  event  ! 
They  saw  the  maidens  in  dejection  mourn, 
Scarce  daring  glance  unto  a  yeoman  turn ! 
Straight  to  the  inner  chamber  they  repair, 
Mary  beheld  her  widowed  mother  there, 
Flew  to  her  arms,  to  kiss  her  and  rejoice : 
Alas  !  she  saw  her  not,  nor  heard  her  voice, 
But  sat  unmoved  with  many  a  bitter  sigh, 
Tears  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye  ! 
In  sable  weeds  her  lady  form  was  clad, 
And  the  white  lawn  waved  mournful  round  her  head ! 
Mary  beheld,  arranged  in  order  near, 
The  very  robes  she  last  on  earth  did  wear ; 
And  shrinking  from  the  disregarded  kiss, 
"Oh,  tell  me,  Cela  ! — tell  me,  what  is  this;" 

"  Fail  maiden  of  the  pure  and  guileless  heart. 
As  yet  thou  knowest  not  how,  nor  what  thou  art  ; — 
Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  yon  hoary  pile, 
Where  sleep  thy  kindred  in  their  storied  isle  : 
There  I  must  leave  thee,  in  this  world  below  ; 
'Tis  meet  thy  land  these  holy  truths  should  know  : 
But,  Mary,  yield  not  thou  to  bootless  pain, 
Soon  we  shall  meet,  and  never  part  again." 

He  took  her  hand,  she  dared  not  disobey, 
But,  half  reluctant,  followed  him  away. 
They  paced  along  on  Ettrick's  margin  green. 
And  reached  the  hoary  fane  of  old  Lindeen  : 
It  was  a  scene  to  curdle  maiden's  blood — 
The  massy  church-yard  gate  wide  open  stood  ! 
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The  stars  were  up  ! — the  valley  steeped  in  dew  ! 

The  baleful  bat  in  silent  circles  flew  ! 

No  sound  was  heard,  except  the  lonely  rail, 

Harping  his  ordinal  adown  the  dale ; 

And  soft,  and  slow,  upon  the  breezes  light, 

The  rush  of  Ettrick  breathed  along  the  night ! 

Dark  was  the  pile,  and  green  the  tombs  beneath  ! 

And  dark  the  gravestones  on  the  sward  of  death  ! 

Within  the  railed  space  appeared  to  view 
A  grave  new  opened — thitherward  they  drew  ; 
And  there  beheld,  within  its  mouldy  womb, 
A  living,  moving  tenant  of  the  tomb  ! 
It  was  an  aged  monk,  uncouth  to  see, 
Who  held  a  sheeted  corse  upon  his  knee, 
And  busy,  busy,  with  the  form  was  he! 
At  their  approach  he  uttered  howl  of  pain, 
Till  echoes  groaned  it  from  the  holy  fane, 
Then  fled  amain — Ah  !  Cela,  too,  is  gone ; 
And  Mary  stands  within  the  grave  alone ! 
With  her  fair  guide,  her  robes  of  heaven  are  fled, 
And  round  her  fall  the  garments  of  the  dead  ! 

Here  I  must  seize  my  ancient  harp  again, 
And  chaunt  a  simple  tale,  a  most  uncourtly  strain. 
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THR  night-wind  is  sleeping — the  forest  is  still, 

The  blare  of  the  heath-cock  has  sunk  on  the  hill, 

Beyond  the  gray  cairn  of  the  moor  is  his  rest, 

On  the  red  heather-bloom  he  has  pillowed  his  breast ; 

There  soon  with  his  note  the  gray  dawning  he'll  cheer, 

But  Mary  of  Carel'  that  note  will  not  hear  ! 

The  night-wind  is  still,  and  the  moon  in  the  wane, 
The  river-lark  sings  on  the  verge  of  the  plain ; 
So  lonely  his  plaint,  by  the  motionless  reed, 
It  sounds  like  an  omen  or  tale  of  the  dead  ; 
Like  a  warning  of  death,  it  falls  on  the  ear 
Of  those  who  are  wandering  the  woodlands  in  fear ; 
For  the  maidens  of  Carelha'  wander,  and  cry 
On  their  young  lady's  name,  with  the  tear  in  their  eye. 
The  gates  had  been  shut,  and  the  mass  had  been  sung, 
But  Mary  was  missing,  the  beauteous  and  young  ; 
And  she  had  been  seen  in  the  evening  still, 
By  woodman,  alone,  in  the  groves  of  Bowhill. 
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O,  were  not  these  maidens  in  terror  and  pain  ? 
They  knew  the  third  night  of  the  moon  in  the  wane  ! 
They  knew  on  that  night  that  the  spirits  were  free ; 
That  revels  of  fairies  were  held  on  the  lea ; 
And  heard  their  small  bugles,  with  eirysome  croon, 
As  lightly  they  rode  on  the  beam  of  the  moon  ! 
O  !  woe  to  the  wight  that  abides  their  array ! 
And  woe  to  the  maiden  that  comes  hi  their  way  ! 

The  maidens  returned  all  hopeless  and  wan  ; 
The  yeomen  they  rode,  and  the  pages  they  ran  ; 
The  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  they  searched  up  and  down, 
The  hamlet,  the  cot,  and  the  old  borough  town ; 
And  thrice  the  bedesman  renewed  the  host ; 
But  the  dawn  returned — and  Mary  was  lost ! 

Her  lady  mother,  distracted  and  wild, 
For  the  loss  of  her  loved,  her  only  child, 
With  all  her  maidens  tracked  the  dew — 
Well  Mary's  secret  bower  she  knew  ! 
Oft  had  she  traced,  with  fond  regard, 
Her  darling  to  that  grove,  and  heard 
Her  orisons  the  green  bough  under, 
And  turned  aside  with  fear  and  wonder. 

O !  but  their  hearts  were  turned  to  stone, 
When  they  saw  her  stretched  on  the  sward  alone ; 
Prostrate,  without  a  word  or  motion, 
As  if  in  calm  and  deep  devotion  ! 
They  called  her  name  with  trembling  breath ; 
But  ah !  her  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death ! 
They  laid  their  hands  on  her  cheek  composed  ; 
But  her  cheek  was  cold  and  her  eye  was  closed  : 
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They  laid  their  hands  upon  her  breast, 
But  the  playful  heart  had  sunk  to  rest ; 
And  they  raised  an  eldritch  wail  of  sorrow, 
That  startled  the  hinds  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

And  yet,  when  they  viewed  her  comely  face, 
Each  line  remained  of  beauty  and  grace  ; 
No  death-like  features  it  disclosed, 
For  the  lips  were  met,  and  the  eyes  were  closed. 
'Twas  pale — but  the  smile  was  on  the  cheek ; 
'Twas  modelled  all  as  in  act  to  speak ! 
It  seemed  as  if  each  breeze  that  blew, 
The  play  of  the  bosom  would  renew  ; 
As  nature's  momentary  strife 
Would  wake  that  form  to  beauty  and  life. 

It  is  borne  away  with  fear  and  awe 
To  the  lordly  halls  of  Carelha,' 
And  lies  on  silken  couch  at  rest — 
The  mother  there  is  constant  guest, 
For  hope  still  lingers  in  her  breast. 

O !  seraph  Hope  !  that  here  below 
Can  nothing  dear  to  the  last  forego  ! 
When  we  see  the  forms  we  fain  would  save 
Wear  step  by  step  adown  to  the  grave, 
Still  hope  a  lambent  gleam  will  shed 
Over  the  last,  the  dying  bed  : 
And  even,  as  now,  when  the  soul's  away, 
It  flutters  and  lingers  o'er  the  clay  ! 
O  hope  !  thy  range  was  never  expounded  ! 
•TU  not  by  the  grave  that  thou  art  bounded ! 
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The  leech's  art,  and  the  bedesman's  prayer, 
Are  all  mispent — no  life  is  there  ! 
Between  her  breasts  they  dropped  the  lead, 
A.nd  the  cord  in  vain  begirt  her  head  ; 
Yet  still  on  that  couch  her  body  lies, 
Though  another  moon  has  claimed  the  skies  ; 
For  once  the  lykewake  maidens  saw, 
As  the  dawn  arose  on  Carelha', 
A  movement  soft  the  sheets  within, 
And  a  gentle  shivering  of  the  chin  ! 

All  earthly  hope  at  last  outworn, 
The  body  to  the  tomb  was  borne ; 
The  last  pale  flowers  in  the  grave  were  flung ; 
The  mass  was  said,  and  the  requiem  sung  ; 
And  the  turf  that  was  ever  green  to  be, 
Lies  over  the  dust  of  Mary  Lee. 

Deep  fell  the  eve  on  old  Lindeen ! 
Loud  creaked  the  rail  in  the  clover  green  ! 
The  new  moon  from  the  west  withdrew — 
O !  well  the  monk  of  Lindeen  knew 
That  Mary's  winding-sheet  was  lined 
With  many  fringe  of  the  gold  refined  ! 
That  in  her  bier  behoved  to  be 
A  golden  cross  and  a  rosary ; 
Of  pearl  beads  full  many  a  string, 
And  on  every  finger  a  diamond  ring. 
The  holy  man  no  scruples  staid  : 
For  within  that  grave  was  useless  laid 
Riches  that  would  a  saint  entice — 
'Twas  worth  a  convent's  benefice  ! 
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He  took  the  spade,  and  away  he  is  gone 
To  the  church-yard,  darkling  and  alone ; 
His  brawny  limbs  the  grave  bestride, 
And  he  shovelled  the  mools  and  the  bones  aside ; 
Of  the  dust,  or  the  dead,  he  stood  not  in  fear, 
But  he  stooped  hi  the  grave  and  he  opened  the  bier ; 
And  he  took  the  jewels,  of  value  high, 
And  he  took  the  cross,  and  the  rosary, 
And  the  golden  heart  on  the  lid  that  shone, 
And  he  laid  them  carefully  on  a  stone. 

Then  down  in  the  depth  of  the  grave  sat  he 
And  he  raised  the  corse  upon  his  knee ; 
But  in  vain  to  gain  the  rings  he  strove, 
For  the  hands  were  cold,  and  they  would  not  move  : 
He  drew  a  knife  from  his  baldrick  gray, 
To  cut  the  rings  and  fingers  away. 

He  gave  one  cut — he  gave  but  one — 
It  scarcely  reached  unto  the  bone : 
Just  then  the  soul,  so  long  exiled, 
Returned  again  from  its  wanderings  wild ; 
By  the  stars  and  the  sun  it  ceased  to  roam, 
And  entered  its  own,  its  earthly  home. 
Loud  shrieked  the  corse  at  the  wound  he  gave, 
And,  rising,  stood  up  in  the  grave. 

The  hoary  thief  was  chilled  at  heart, 
Scarce  had  he  power  left  to  depart ; 
For  horror  thrilled  through  every  vein  ; 
He  did  not  cry,  but  he  roared  amain  ; 
For  hues  of  dread  and  death  were  rife 
On  the  face  of  the  form  he  had  woke  to  life  : 
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His  reason  fled  from  off  her  throne, 
And  never  more  dawned  thereupon. 

Aloud  she  called  her  Cela's  name, 
And  the  echoes  called,  but  no  Cela  came ! 
O  !  much  she  marvelled  that  he  had  gone, 
And  left  her  thus  in  the  grave  alone. 
She  knew  the  place,  and  the  holy  dome  ; 
Few  moments  hence  she  had  thither  come  ; 
And  through  the  hues  of  the  night  she  saw 
The  woods  and  towers  of  Carelha'. 
'Twas  mystery  all — She  did  not  ween 
Of  the  state  or  the  guise  in  which  she  had  been ; 
She  did  not  ween  that  while  travelling  afar, 
Away  by  the  sun  and  the  morning  star, 
By  the  moon,  and  the  cloud,  and  aerial  bow, 
That  her  body  was  left  on  the  earth  below. 

But  now  she  stood  in  grievous  plight ; 
The  ground  was  chilled  with  the  dews  of  the  night ; 
Her  frame  was  cold  and  ill  at  rest, 
The  dead-rose  waved  upon  her  breast ; 
Her  feet  were  coiled  in  the  sheet  so  wan, 
And  fast  from  her  hand  the  red  blood  ran. 

'Twas  late,  late  on  a  Sabbath  night ! 
At  the  hour  of  the  ghost,  and  the  restless  sprite ! 
The  mass  at  Carelha'  had  been  read, 
And  all  the  mourners  were  bound  to  bed, 
When  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  paved  floor, 
And  a  gentle  rap  came  to  the  door. 
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O  !  why  should  a  rap,  of  such  gentle  din, 
Throw  such  amazement  on  all  within, — 
A  dim  haze  clouded  every  sight 
Each  hair  had  life,  and  stood  upright ; 
No  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  hall, 
But  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  cricket's  call ; 
So  deep  the  silence  imposed  by  fear, 
That  a  vacant  buzz  sung  in  the  ear. 

The  lady  of  Carelha'  first  broke 
The  breathless  hush,  and  thus  she  spoke : — 
"  Christ  be  our  shield  ! — who  walks  so  late, 
And  knocks  so  gently  at  my  gate  ? 
I  felt  a  pang — it  was  not  dread — 
It  was  the  memory  of  the  dead  ! 
O  !  death  is  a  dull  and  dreamless  sleep  ! 
The  mould  is  heavy,  the  grave  is  deep, 
Else  I  had  weened  that  foot  so  free 
The  step  and  the  foot  of  my  Mary  Lee  ! 
And  I  had  weened  that  gentle  knell 
From  the  light  hand  of  my  daughter  fell ! 
The  grave  is  deep,  it  may  not  be  ! 
Haste,  porter — haste  to  the  door  and  see." 

He  took  the  key  with  an  eye  of  doubt, 
He  lifted  the  lamp  and  he  looked  about ; 
His  lips  a  silent  prayer  addressed, 
And  the  cross  was  signed  upon  his  breast ; 
Thus  mailed  within  the  armour  of  God, 
All  ghostly  to  the  door  he  strode. 
He  wrenched  the  bolt  with  grating  din, 
He  lifted  the  latch — but  none  came  in  ! 
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He  thrust  out  his  lamp,  and  he  thrust  out  his  head, 
And  he  saw  the  face  and  the  robes  of  the  dead ! 
One  sob  he  heaved,  and  tried  to  fly, 
But  he  sunk  on  the  earth,  and  the  form  came  bye. 

She  entered  the  hall,  she  stood  in  the  door, 
Till,  one  by  one,  dropt  on  the  floor 
The  blooming  maiden,  and  matron  old, 
The  friar  gray,  and  the  yeoman  bold. 
It  was  like  a  scene  on  the  Border  green, 
When  the  arrows  fly  and  pierce  unseen  ; 
And  nought  was  heard  within  the  hall, 
But  Aves,  vows,  and  groans  withal. 
The  lady  of  Carel'  stood  alone, 
But  moveless  as  a  statue  of  stone. 

"  O  !  lady  mother,  thy  fears  forego  ; 
Why  all  this  terror  and  this  woe  ? 
But  late  when  I  was  in  this  place, 
Thou  wouldst  not  look  me  in  the  face  ; 

0  !  why  do  you  blench  at  sight  of  me  ? 

1  am  thy  own  child,  thy  Mary  Lee." 

"  I  saw  thee  dead  and  cold  as  clay  ; 
I  watched  thy  corpse  for  many  a  day  ; 
I  saw  thee  laid  in  the  grave  at  rest ; 
I  strewed  the  flowers  upon  thy  breast ; 
And  I  saw  the  mould  heaped  over  thee — 
Thou  art  not  my  child,  my  Mary  Lee." 

O'er  Mary's  face  amazement  spread  ; 
She  knew  not  that  she  had  been  dead  ; 
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She  gazed  in  mood  irresolute : 

Both  stood  aghast,  and  both  were  mute. 

"  Speak,  thou  loved  form — my  glass  is  run, 
I  nothing  dread  beneath  the  sun, 
Why  comest  thou  in  thy  winding-sheet, 
Thy  life-blood  streaming  to  thy  feet  ? 
The  grave-rose  that  my  own  hands  made, 
I  see  upon  thy  bosom  spread  5 
The  kerchief  that  my  own  hands  bound, 
I  see  still  tied  thy  temples  round  ; 
The  golden  rings,  and  bracelet  bands, 
Are  still  upon  thy  bloody  hands. 
From  earthly  hope  all  desperate  driven, 
I  nothing  fear  beneath  high  heaven  ; 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  speak  to  me, 
If  thou  art  indeed  my  Mary  Lee." 

That  mould  is  sensible  and  warm, 
It  leans  upon  a  parent's  arm  : 
The  kiss  is  sweet,  and  the  tears  are  sheen, 
And  kind  are  the  words  that  pass  between  ; 
They  cling  as  never  more  to  sunder — 
O  !  that  embrace  was  fraught  with  wonder  ! 

Yeoman,  and  maid,  and  menial  poor, 
Upraised  their  heads  from  the  marble  floor  ; 
With  lengthened  arm,  and  forward  stride, 
They  tried  if  that  form  their  touch  would  bide ; 
They  felt  her  warm  ! — they  heard  ! — they  saw  : 
And  ma/vel  reigns  in  Carelha1 !     , 
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The  twain  into  their  chamber  repair ; 
The  wounded  hand  is  bound  with  care  ; 
And  there  the  mother  heard  with  dread 
The  whole  that  I  to  you  have  said, 
Of  all  the  worlds  where  she  had  been, 
And  of  all  the  glories  she  had  seen. 
I  pledge  no  word  that  all  is  true, 
The  virgin's  tale  I  have  told  to  you  ; 
But  well  'tis  vouched,  by  age  and  worth, 
'Tis  real  that  relates  to  earth. 

'T.was  trowed  by  every  Border  swain, 
The  vision  would  full  credence  gain. 
Certes  'twas  once  by  all  believed, 
Till  one  great  point  was  misconceived  ; 
For  the  mass-men  said,  with  fret  and  frown, 
That  through  all  space  it  well  was  known, 
By  moon,  or  stars,  the  earth  or  sea, 
An  up  and  down  there  needs  must  be  : 
This  error  caught  their  minds  in  thrall ; 
'Twas  dangerous  and  apocryphal ! 
And  this  nice  fraud  unhinged  all. 
So  grievous  is  the  dire  mischance 
Of  priestcraft  and  of  ignorance  ! 

Belike  thou  now  can'st  well  foresee, 
What  after  happ'd  to  Mary  Lee — 
Then  thou  mayest  close  my  legend  here  : 
But  ah  !  the  tale  to  some  is  dear  ! 
For  though  her  name  no  more  remains, 
Her  blood  yet  runs  in  Minstrel  veins. 
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In  Mary's  youth,  no  virgin's  face 
Wore  such  a  sweet  and  moving  grace  ; 
Nor  ever  did  maiden's  form  more  fair 
Lean  forward  to  the  mountain  air; 
But  now,  since  from  the  grave  returned, 
So  dazzling  bright  her  beauty  burned, 
The  eye  of  man  could  scarcely  brook 
With  steady  gaze  thereon  to  look  : 
Such  was  the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  eyes, 
She  bloomed  like  the  rose  of  paradise ! 

Though  blither  than  she  erst  had  been, 
In  serious  mood  she  oft  was  seen. 
When  rose  the  sun  o'er  mountain  grey, 
Her  vow  was  breathed  to  the  east  away : 
And  when  low  in  the  west  he  burned, 
Still  there  her  beauteous  eye  was  turned. 
For  she  saw  that  the  flowerets  of  the  glade 
To  him  unconscious  worship  paid  ; 
She  saw  them  ope  their  breasts  by  day, 
And  follow  his  enlivening  ray, 
Then  fold  them  up  in  grief  by  night, 
Till  the  return  of  the  blessed  light. 
When  daylight  in  the  west  fell  low, 
She  heard  the  woodland  music  flow, 
Like  farewell  song,  with  sadness  blent, 
A  soft  and  sorrowful  lament: 
But  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea, 
O  !  then  the  birds  from  every  tree 
Poured  forth  their  hymn  of  holiest  glee  ! 
She  knew  that  the  wandering  spirits  of  wrath 
Fled  from  his  eye  to  their  homes  beneath, 
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But  when  the  God  of  glory  shone 
On  earth  from  his  resplendent  throne, 
In  valley,  mountain,  or  in  grove, 
Then  all  was  life,  and  light,  and  love. 
She  saw  the  new  born  infant's  eye 
Turned  to  that  light  incessantly  ; 
Nor  ever  was  that  eye  withdrawn 
Till  the  mind  thus  carved  began  to  dawn. 
All  Nature  worshipped  at  one  shrine, 
Nor  knew  that  the  impulse  was  divine. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Forest  the  strife  begin, 
Intent  this  lovely  dame  to  win ; 
But  the  living  lustre  of  her  eye 
Baulked  every  knight's  pretensions  high  ; 
Abashed  they  sunk  before  her  glance, 
Nor  farther  could  their  claims  advance  ; 
Though  love  thrilled  every  heart  with  pain , 
They  did  not  ask,  and  they  could  not  gain. 

There  came  a  Harper  out  of  the  east ; 
A  courteous  and  a  welcome  guest 
In  every  lord  and  baron's  tower — 
He  struck  his  harp  of  wondrous  power ; 
So  high  his  art,  that  all  who  heard 
Seemed  by  some  magic  spell  ensnared  ; 
For  every  heart,  as  he  desired, 
Was  thrilled  with  woe — with  ardour  fired  ; 
Roused  to  high  deeds  his  might  above, 
Or  soothed  to  kindness  and  to  love. 
No  one  could  learn  from  whence  he  came, 
But  Hugo  of  Norroway  hight  his  name. 
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One  day,  when  every  Baron  came, 
And  every  maid,  and  noble  dame, 
To  list  his  high  and  holy  strain 
Within  the  choir  of  Melrose  fane, 
The  lady  of  Carelha'  joined  the  band, 
And  Mary,  the  flower  of  all  the  land. 

The  strain  rose  soft — the  strain  fell  low — 
O !  every  heart  was  steeped  in  woe  ! 
Again  as  it  pealed  a  swell  so  high, 
The  round  drops  stood  in  every  eye ; 
And  the  aisles  and  the  spires  of  the  hallowed  fane, 
And  the  caves  of  Eildon,  sung  it  again. 

O  Mary  Lee  is  sick  at  heart ! 
That  pang  no  tongue  can  ever  impart ! 
It  was  not  love,  nor  joy,  nor  woe, 
Nor  thought  of  heaven,  nor  earth  below  ; 
'Twas  all  conjoined  in  gleam  so  bright — • 
A  poignant  feeling  of  delight ! 
The  throes  of  a  heart  that  sought  its  rest, 
Its  stay — its  home  in  another's  breast ! 
Ah  !  she  had  heard  that  holy  strain 
In  a  land  she  hoped  to  see  again  ! 
And  seen  that  calm  benignant  eye 
Above  the  spheres  and  above  the  sky  ! 
And  though  the  strain  her  soul  had  won, 
She  yearned  for  the  time  that  it  was  done, 
To  greet  the  singer  in  language  bland 
And  call  him  Cela,  and  clasp  his  hand. 

It  was  yon  ancient  tombs  among 
That  Mary  glided  from  the  throng* 
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Smiled  in  the  fair  young  stranger's  face, 
And  proffered  her  hand  with  courteous  grace. 
He  started  aloof — he  bent  his  eye — 
He  stood  in  a  trance  of  ecstacy  ! 
He  blessed  the  power  that  had  impelled 
Him  onward  tin  he  that  face  beheld  ; 
For  he  knew  his  bourn  was  gained  at  last, 
And  all  his  wanderings  then  were  past. 

She  called  him  Cela,  and  made  demand 
Anent  his  kindred,  and  his  land  ; 
But  his  hand  upon  his  lip  he  laid, 
He  lifted  his  eye,  and  he  shook  his  head ! 
"  No — Hugo  of  Nor ro way  is  my  name, 
Ask  not  from  whence  or  how  I  came : 
But  since  ever  memory's  ray  was  borne 
Within  this  breast  of  joy  forlorn, 
I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  only  thee  ; 
For  I  ween  thy  name  is  Mary  Lee. 
My  heart  and  soul  with  thine  are  blent, 
My  very  being's  element — 
O  !  I  have  wonders  to  tell  to  thee,. 
If  thou  art  the  virgin  Mary  Lee !" 

The  Border  chiefs  were  all  amazed, 
They  stood  at  distance  round  and  gazed  ; 
They  knew  her  face  he  never  had  seen, 
But  they  heard  not  the  words  that  past  between. 
They  thought  of  the  power  that  had  death  beguiled  ; 
They  thought  of  the  grave,  and  the  vision  wild  ; 
And  they  found  that  human  inference  failed, 
That  all  in  mystery  was  veiled, 
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And  they  shunned  the  twain  in  holy  awe  ; — 
The  flower  of  the  forest,  and  Carelha', 
Are  both  by  the  tuneful  stranger  won, 
And  a  new  existence  is  begun. 

Sheltered  amid  his  mountains  afar,        * 
He  kept  from  the  bustle  of  Border  war  ; 
For  he  loved  not  the  field  of  foray  and  scathe, 
Nor  the  bow,  nor  the  shield,  nor  the  sword  of  death  ; 
But  he  tuned  his  harp  in  the  wild  unseen, 
And  he  reared  his  flocks  on  the  mountain  green. 

He  was  the  foremost  the  land  to  free 
Of  the  hart,  and  the  hind,  and  the  forest  tree ; 
The  first  who  attuned  the  pastoral  reed 
On  the  mountains  of  Ettrick,  and  braes  of  Tweed  ; 
The  first  who  did  to  the  land  impart 
The  shepherd's  rich  and  peaceful  art, 
To  bathe  the  fleece,  to  cherish  the  dam, 
To  milk  the  ewe,  and  to  wean  the  lamb  ; 
And  all  the  joys  ever  since  so  rife 
In  the  shepherd's  simple,  romantic  life. 
More  bliss,  more  joy,  from  him  had  birth, 
Than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

They  lived  in  their  halls  of  Carelha' 
Until  their  children's  sons  they  saw; 
There  Mary  closed  a  life  refined 
To  purity  of  soul  and  mind, 
And  at  length  was  laid  in  old  Lindeen, 
In  the  very  grave  where  she  erst  had  been. 
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Five  gallant  sons  upbore  her  bier, 
And  honoured  her  memory  with  a  tear  ; 
And  her  stone,  though  now  full  old  and  grey, 
Is  known  by  the  hinds  unto  this  day. 

From  that  time  forth,  on  Ettrick's  shore, 
Old  Hugo  the  harper  was  seen  no  more ! 
Some  said  he  died  as  the  morning  rose  ; 
But  his  body  was  lost  ere  the  evening  close  ! 
He  was  not  laid  in  old  Lindeen  ; 
For  his  grave  or  his  burial  never  were  seen  ! 

Some  said  that  eve  a  form  they  saw 
Arise  from  the  tower  of  Carelha' 
Aslant  the  air,  and  hover  a  while 
Above  the  spires  of  the  hallowed  pile, 
Then  sail  away  in  a  snow-white  shroud, 
And  vanish  afar  in  the  eastern  cloud. 

But  others  deemed  that  his  grave  was  made 
By  hands  unseen  in  the  greenwood  glade. 
Certes  that  in  one  night  there  grew 
A  little  mound  of  an  ashen  hue, 
And  some  remains  of  gravel  lay 
Mixed  with  the  sward  at  the  break  of  day  ; 
But  the  hind  past  bye  with  troubled  air, 
For  he  knew  not  what  might  be  slumbering  there  ; 
And  still  above  that  mound  there  grows, 
Yearly  a  wondrous  fairy  rose. 

Beware  that  cairn  and  dark  green  ring  ! 
For  the  elves  of  eve  have  been  heard  to  sing 
F  2 
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Around  that  grave  with  eldritch  croon, 

Till  trembled  the  light  of  the  waning  moon  ! 

And  from  that  cairn,  at  midnight  deep, 

The  shepherd  has  heard  from  the  mountain  steep 

Arise  such  a  mellowed  holy  strain 

As  if  the  Minstrel  had  woke  again  ! 

Late  there  was  seen,  on  summer  tide, 
A  lovely  form  that  wont  to  glide 
Round  green  Bowhill,  at  the  fall  of  even , 
So  like  an  angel  sent  from  heaven, 
That  all  the  land  believed  and  said 
Their  Mary  Lee  was  come  from  the  dead  ; 
For  since  that  time  no  form  so  fair 
Had  ever  moved  in  this  earthly  air . 
And  whenever  that  beauteous  shade  was  seen 
To  visit  the  walks  of  the  Forest  green, 
The  joy  of  the  land  ran  to  excess, 
For  they  knew  that  it  boded  them  happiness  ! 
Peace,  lore,  and  truth,  for  ever  smiled 
Around  that  genius  of  the  wild. 

Ah  me  !  there  is  omen  of  deep  dismay, 
For  that  saintlike  form  has  vanished  away  ! 
I  have  watched  her  walks  by  the  greenwood  glade, 
And  the  mound  where  the  Harper  of  old  was  laid  ; 
I  have  watched  the  bower  where  the  woodbine  blows, 
And  the  fairy  ring,  and  the  wondrous  rose, 
And  all  her  haunts  by  Yarrow's  shore, 
But  the  heavenly  form  I  can  see  no  more  ! 
She  comes  not  now  our  land  to  bless, 
Or  to  cherish  the  poor  and  the  fatherless, 
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Who  lift  to  heaven  the  tearful  eye 
Bewailing  their  loss — and  well  may  I  ! 
I  little  weened  when  I  struck  the  string, 
In  fancy's  wildest  mood  to  sing, 
That  sad  and  low  the  strain  should  close. 
'Mid  real  instead  of  fancied  woes  ! 
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NOTE  I. 

THIS  and  the  following  poem,  as  well  as  that  named  Superstition, 
were  originally  written  with  the  intention  of  their  forming  part  of 
a  volume  to  be  entitled  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  DREAMS  ;  but  having 
submitted  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  late  James  Park,  Esq.  of  Greenock, 
a  friend  in  whose  good  taste  and  discernment  I  had  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  he  chanced  to  think  so  highly  of  it  that  he  per- 
suaded me,  against  my  own  inclination,  to  publish  it  as  a  poem  by 
itself,  assuring  me  of  its  success.  The  approbation  which  the  ballad 
of  "  Kilmeny"  had  received,  probably  influenced  him  iu  this 
opinion  ;  but  the  poem  was  no  sooner  issued  to  the  public,  than  I 
perceived  a  sort  of  wild  unearthly  nakedness  about  it,  that  rendered 
it  unfit  to  appear  by  itself,  and  I  repented  of  what  I  had  done.  It 
is  therefore  given  in  this  edition  as  at  first  intended,  namely,  one 
of  a  series  of  Midsummer  Night  Dreams ;  it  being  literally  so, — 
the  visions  of  one  iu  a  trance,  or  the  wanderings  of  her  disembodied 
spirit  during  that  oblivious  cessation  of  mortal  life. 

The  poem  is  founded  on  a  traditionary  tale  well  known  over  all 
Scotland,  and  affirmed  to  have  happened,  not  only  at  old  Lindeen, 
but  in  some  lonely  and  eiry  churchyard  here  and  there  over  the 
whole  country.  From  these  circumstances  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  tale  has  had,  at  first,  some  foundation  in  reality,  and  that 
it  is  exceedingly  old.  It  is  sometimes  related  as  having  happened 
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to  a  parish  minister's  wife, — sometimes  to  such  and  such  a  great 
man's  lady,  but  most  frequently,  as  in  the  poem,  to  a  saintly  virgin, 
who  was  an  heiress,  but  totally  disregardful  of  worldly  concerns. 
The  erratic  pilgrimage  is  given  merely  as  a  dream  or  vision  of  a 
person  in  a  long  trance,  while  the  soul's  short  oblivious  state,  as 
described  in  p.  27.  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  symptoms  of 
rcanimation,  and  the  "gentle  shivering  of  the  chin,"  noted  in  the 
corse  at  Carelha'. 


NOTK  II. 

And  they  saw  the  chambers  of  the  sun, 

And  the  angels  of  the  dawning  ray, 
Draw  the  red  curtain  from  the  dome, 

The  glorious  dome  of  the  God  of  Day. 

And  the  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made, 

And  seemed  to  bend  upon  his  knee  : 
The  holy  vow  he  whispering  said 

Sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Lee. 

I  may  not  say  the  prayer  he  prayed, 

Nor  of  its  wondrous  tendency  :  #c. — P.  10. 

The  extravagant  and  heterodox  position  pretended  to  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  poem,  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  must  be  viewed  only  as  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  imaginary  scenes  exhibited  in  the  work  ;  infini- 
tude and  omnipresence  being  attributes  too  sacred  and  too  boundless 
for  admission  into  an  enthusiast's  dream. 
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ffhen  past  the  firmament  of  air, 

Where  no  attractive  influence  came  ; 

There  was  no  tip,  there  was  no  down, 

Rut  aU  was  space,  and  all  the  same. — P.  13. 


7Q  NOTES  TO  THE 

A  friend  of  mine  from  the  country,  himself  a  poet,  made  par- 
ticular objections  to  this  stanza,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  false  and 
unphilosophical ;  "  For  ye  ken,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  wherever  a 
man  may  be,  or  can  possibly  be,  whether  in  a  bodily  or  spiritual 
state,  there  maun  aye  be  a  firmament  aboon  his  head,  and  some- 
thing or  other  below  his  feet.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  a  being 
to  be  any  where  in  the  boundless  universe  in  which  he  winna  find 
baith  an  up  and  a  down."  I  was  obliged  to  give  in,  but  was  so  much 
amused  with  the  man's  stubborn  incredulity,  that  I  introduced  it 
again  in  the  last  part. 


NOTE  IV. 

"  /  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind. 
O  !  Cela,  tell  me  this — Have  they  all  fallen, 
And  sinned  like  us  9  And  has  a  living  God 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worlds  ? 
Or  only  on  yon  dark  and  difmal  spot 
Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  for  them  all?" — P.  21. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  dangerous  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  these  four  lines,  has  proved  a  text  to  all  Dr  Chalmers* 
sublime  astronomical  sermons.  I  am  far  from  having  the  vanity 
to  suppose  this  to  be  literally  true ;  but  if  it  had  even  the  smallest 
share  in  turning  his  capacious  and  fervent  mind  to  that  study,  I 
have  reason  to  estimate  them  as  the  most  valuable  lines  I  ever  wrote. 


NOTE  V. 

Down  amain 

Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended, 
Wheeling  and  thundering  on  !  Stc. — P.  30. 

This  whole  account  of  the  formation  of  a  Comet,  from  p.  30  to 
p.  32,  has  been  copied  into  several  miscellaneous  works,  and  lias 
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been  often  loudly  censured  for  its  utter  extravagance  by  such  as 
knew  not  the  nature  of  the  work  from  which  it  was  taken.  After 
all,  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  supposition  as  perfectly  ostensible. 


NOTE  VI. 

' '  /  saw  thee  dead  and  cold  as  clay  ; 
I  watched  thy  corpse  for  many  a  day  ; 
I  saw  thee  laid  in  the  grave  at  rest  ; 
/  strewed  the  flowers  upon  thy  breast ; 
And  I  saw  the  mould  heaped  over  thee — 
Thou  art  not  my  child,  my  Mary  Lee,"  be. — P.  57. 

There  is  another  Border  tale  resembling  this,  which  would  make 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  poem  of  a  different  description.  It  like- 
wise relates  to  the  reanimation  of  a  corse ;  and  happened  no  earlier 
than  in  the  recollection  of  several  persons  yet  living.  Squire 

R y  of  Burnlee  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 

worthy  magistrate  of  an  ancient  Border  town, — so  deeply  indeed, 
that  he  declared,  and  even  swore,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
exist  without  her.  This  hasty  and  injudicious  resolution  was  not, 
however,  put  fairly  to  the  test ;  for,  after  a  short  but  ardent  court- 
ship, she  became  his  wife,  and  the  man  of  course  was  happy  beyond 
all  possible  description. 

But,  as  the  old  song  runs, 

"  It  happened  ill,  it  happened  worse, 
It  happened  that  this  lady  did  dee." 

They  had  not  been  many  months  married  when  the  lady  fell  into 
fainting  fits  one  morning,  and  expired  suddenly ;  and  after  the  usual 
hurry  of  galloping  for  doctors,  rubbing  of  temples,  and  weeping  of 
friends,  was  all  fairly  over,  the  body  was  laid  quietly  into  the  bier, 
and  borne  away  to  the  churchyard  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stout 
men  in  deep  mourning,  while  the  long  funereal  train  came  slowly 
up  belund. 

The  distance  from  Burnlee  to  the  churchyard  is  not  half  a  mile, 
but  the  road  winds  up  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  and  about  mid- 
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way  there  is  an  old  thorn  tree,  which  throws  its  long,  crabbed,  un 
yielding  branches  across  the  road.  The  bearers  inadvertently  pres- 
sing the  bier  against  one  of  these  branches,  it  came  back  with  a 
sudden  spring,  and  threw  the  coffin  from  the  poles,  which,  after 
nearly  felling  the  unfortunate  laird,  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  path. 
The  people  gathered  all  round  in  great  perplexity,  but  in  a  few 
seconds  they  betook  them  to  their  heels  and  fled.  The  corse,  having 
been  thrown  out,  rolled  down  the  steep  in  its  dead-clothes,  till 
some  of  them,  laying  hold  of  it  began  to  lay  it  decently  out  on  the 
brae;  when,  all  at  once,  it  sat  up  among  their  hands,  and  fell  a 
struggling  to  get  its  arms  loose .  This  struck  them  with  such  horror 
that  they  could  not  stand  it,  but  fled  precipitately,  the  laird  run- 
ning as  fast  as  any  of  them,  and  without  his  hat  too,  which  the 
coffin  had  knocked  off  in  its  fall.  Some  ran  this  way,  and  some 
that;  and  when  they  looked  back  and  saw  the  dead  woman  gushing 
blood  at  the  nose,  and  tearing  the  dressings  from  her  face  with  both 
hands,  they  ran  still  the  faster.  A  smith,  of  the  surname  of  Walker, 
was  the  first  to  turn  the  chase,  which  he  did  by  cursing  his  flying 
compeers  most  manfully.  "  It  was  a  domned  sheame,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  a  hoonder  men  cheased  by  a  dead  woife,  and  hur  never 
stworring  off"  the  beat  nwother." 

To  make  a  long  tale  short,  the  lady  walked  home  on  her  own 
legs,  wrapped  as  she  was  in  her  winding-sheet,  and  led  by  her  affec- 
tionate and  rejoiced  husband  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  parson  on 
the  other.  She  afterwards  became  a  mother,  and  lived  a  number 
of  years  at  Burnlee,  though  not  perhaps  so  much  beloved  as  she  was 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months:  at  length  she  died  again  even 
more  suddenly  than  she  had  done  the  first  time.  Every  mean  was 
used  to  bring  about  resuscitation  in  vain,  and  the  lady  was  a  second 
time  laid  in  her  bier,  and  borne  away  up  the  strait  path  to  the  church- 
yard. When  the  procession  came  to  the  old  tree,  the  laird  looked 
decently  up,  and  said  to  the  bearers,  "  I'll  thank  you  to  keep  off 
that  thorn." 


NOTE  VII. 

Late  there  was  seen,  on  summer  tiiii; 
A  lovely  form  that  wont  to  glide 
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Round  green  Bowhill  at  the  fall  of  even, 

So  like  an  angel  sent  from  Heaven,  fyc. — P.  66. 

These  lines,  and  all  to  the  end,  relate  to  the  late  Right  Hon- 
ourable Harriet,  Duchess  of  Buccleueh  and  Queensberry,  whose 
lamented  death  happened  at  the  very  time  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  issuing  from  the  press,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Thousands  then  felt  that  their 
guardian  angel  was  indeed  departed.  Among  her  latest  requests 
to  her  noble  husband,  was  one  in  favour  of  the  humble  author  of 
these  fairy  lays ;  but  that  circumstance  was  not  known  to  me  till 
several  years  afterwards.  It  was  not  however  forgotten  by  him  to 
whom  it  was  made,  whose  letter  to  me  on  that  subject  I  keep  as  the 
most  affecting  thing  I  ever  saw. 


VOL.  II. 


CONNEL  OF  DEE. 


CONNEL  went  out  by  a  blink  of  the  moon 
To  his  light  little  bower  in  the  deane  ; 

He  thought  they  had  gi'en  him  his  supper  owre  soon, 
And  that  still  it  was  lang  until  e'en. 
Oh !  the  air  was  so  sweet,  and  the  sky  so  serene, 
And  so  high  his  soft  languishment  grew — 

That  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind  ; 

He  longed  to  leave  parent  and  sisters  behind  ; 

For  he  thought  that  his  Maker  to  him  was  unkind, 
For  that  high  were  his  merits  he  knew. 

Sooth,  Connel  was  halesome,  and  stalwart  to  see, 

The  bloom  of  fayir  yudith  he  wore  ; 
But  the  lirk  of  displeasure  hang  over  his  bree, 

Nae  glisk  of  contentment  it  bore  ; 

He  langed  for  a  wife  with  a  mailen  and  store ; 

He  grevit  in  idless  to  lie ; 
Afar  from  his  cottage  he  wished  to  remove, 
To  wassail  and  waik,  and  unchided  to  rove, 
And  beik  in  the  cordial  transports  of  love 
All  under  a  kindlier  sky. 
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O  sweet  was  the  fa'  of  that  gloaming  to  view  ! 

The  day-lighte  crap  laigh  on  the  doon, 
And  left  its  pale  borders  abeigh  on  the  blue, 

To  mix  wi'  the  beams  of  the  moon. 

The  hill  hang  its  skaddaw  the  greinwud  aboon, 

The  houf  of  the  bodyng  Benshee  ; 
Slow  o'er  him  were  sailing  the  cloudlets  of  June, 
The  beetle  began  his  wild  airel  to  tune, 
And  sang  on  the  wynde  with  ane  eirysome  croon, 
Away  on  the  breeze  of  the  Dee  ! 

With  haffat  on  lufe  poor  Connel  lay  lorn ! 

He  languishit  for  muckle  and  mair  ! 
His  bed  of  greine  hether  he  eynit  to  scorn, 

The  bygane  he  doughtna  weel  bear ! 

Attour  him  the  greine  leife  was  fannyng  the  air, 

In  noiseless  and  flychtering  play ; 
The  hush  of  the  water  fell  saft  on  his  ear, 
And  he  fand  as  gin  sleep,  wi'  her  gairies,  war  near, 
Wi'  her  freaks  and  her  ferlies  and  phantoms  of  fear, 
But  he  eidently  wysit  her  away. 

Short  time  had  he  sped  in  that  sellible  strife 

Ere  he  saw  a  young  maiden  stand  by, 
Who  seemed  in  the  bloom  and  the  bell  of  her  life  ; 

He  wist  not  that  ane  was  sae  nigh ! 

But  sae  sweet  was  her  look,  and  sae  saft  was  her  eye, 

That  his  heart  was  all  quaking  with  love  ; 
And  then  there  was  kything  a  dimple  sae  sly, 
At  play  on  her  cheek,  of  the  moss-rose's  dye, 
That  kindled  the  heart  of  poor  Connel  on  high 
With  ravishment  deadlye  to  prove. 
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He  deemed  her  a  beautiful  spirit  of  night, 

And  eiry  was  he  to  assay ; 
But  he  found  she  was  mortal  with  thrilling  delight, 

For  her  breath  was  like  zephyr  of  May  ; 

Her  eye  was  the  dew-bell,  the  beam  of  the  day, 
And  her  arm  it  was  softer  than  silk  ;  , 

Her  hand  was  so  warm,  and  her  lip  was  so  red, 
Her  slim  taper  waiste  so  enchantingly  made ! 
And  some  beauties  moreover  that  cannot  be  said — 
Of  bosom  far  whiter  than  milk ! 

Poor  Connel  was  reaved  of  all  power  and  of  speech, 

His  frame  grew  all  powerless  and  weak  ; 
He  neither  could  stir,  nor  caress  her,  nor  fleech, 
He  trembled,  but  word  couldna  speak ! 
But  O,  when  his  lips  touched  her  soft  rosy  cheek, 

The  channels  of  feeling  ran  dry, 
He  found  that  like  emmets  his  life-blood  it  crept, 
His  liths  turned  as  limber  as  dud  that  is  steeped, 
He  streekit  his  limbs,  and  he  moaned  and  he  wept ; 
And  for  love  he  was  just  gaun  to  die. 

The  damsel  beheld,  and  she  raised  him  so  kind, 

And  she  said,  "  My  dear  beautiful  swain, 
Take  heart  till  I  tell  you  the  hark  of  my  mind, 
I'm  weary  of  lying  my  lane  ; 
I  have  castles,  and  lands,  and  flocks  of  my  ain, 

But  want  ane  my  gillour  to  share  ; 
A  man  that  is  hale  as  the  hart  on  the  hill, 
As  stark,  and  as  kind,  is  the  man  to  my  will, 
Who  has  slept  on  the  heather  and  drank  of  the  nil, 
And,  like  you,  gentle,  amorous,  and  fair. 
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"  I  often  hae  heard,  that  like  you  there  was  nane, 

And  I  aince  got  a  glisk  of  thy  face  ; 
Now  far  have  I  ridden,  and  far  have  I  gane, 
In  hopes  thou  wilt  nurice  the  grace, 
To  make  me  thy  ain — O  come  to  my  embrace  ! 

For  I  love  thee  as  dear  as  my  life  ! 
I'll  make  thee  a  laird  of  the  boonmost  degree, 
My  castles  and  lands  I'll  give  freely  to  thee, 
Though  rich  and  abundant,  thine  own  they  shall  be, 
If  thou  wilt  but  make  me  thy  wife." 

Oh  !  never  was  man  sae  delighted  and  fain  ! 

He  bowed  a  consent  to  her  will, 
Kind  Providence  thankit  again  and  again, 
And  'gan  to  display  his  rude  skill 
In  leifu'  endearment,  and  thought  it  nae  ill 

To  kiss  the  sweet  lips  of  the  fair, 
And  press  her  to  lie,  in  that  gloamin  sae  still, 
Adown  by  his  side  in  the  howe  of  the  hill, 
For  the  water  flowed  sweet,  and  the  sound  of  the  rill 
Would  soothe  every  sorrow  and  care. 

No — she  wadna  lie  by  the  side  of  a  man 

Till  the  rites  of  the  marriage  were  bye. 
Away  they  hae  sped ;  but  soon  Connel  began, 
For  his  heart  it  was  worn  to  a  sigh, 
To  fondle,  and  simper,  and  look  in  her  eye, 

Oh  !  direful  to  bear  was  his  wound  ! 
When  on  her  fair  neck  fell  his  fingers  sae  dun — 
It  strak  through  his  heart  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  ! 
He  felt  as  the  sand  of  existence  were  run  : 
He  trembled,  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
u  2 
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O  Connel,  dear  Connel,  be  patient  a  while! 

These  wounds  of  thy  bosom  will  heal, 
And  thou  with  thy  love  mayest  walk  many  a  mile 

Nor  transport  nor  passion  once  feel. 

Thy  spirits  once  broke  on  electeric  wheel, 

Cool  reason  her  empire  shall  gain  ; 
And  haply,  repentance  in  dowy  array, 
And  laithly  disgust  may  arise  in  thy  way, 
Encumbering  the  night,  and  o'ercasting  the  day, 
And  turn  all  those  pleasures  to  pain. 

The  mansion  is  gained,  and  the  bridal  is  past, 

And  the  transports  of  wedlock  prevail ; 
The  lot  of  poor  Connel  the  shepherd  is  cast 
'Mid  pleasures  that  never  can  fail ; 
The  balms  of  Arabia  sweeten  the  gale, 

The  tables  for  ever  are  spread 
With  damask,  and  viands,  and  heart-cheering  wine, 
Their  splendour  and  elegance  fully  combine, 
His  lawns  they  are  ample,  his  bride  is  divine, 
And  of  goud-fringed  silk  is  his  bed. 

The  transports  of  love  gave  rapture,  and  flew  ; 

The  banquet  soon  sated  and  cloyed ; 
Nae  mair  they  delighted,  nae  langer  were  new, 

They  could  not  be  ever  enjoyed ! 

He  felt  in  his  bosom  a  fathomless  void 

A  yearning  again  to  be  free : 
Than  all  that  voluptuous  sickening  store, 
The  wine  that  he  drank  and  the  robes  that  he  wore, 
His  diet  of  milk  had  delighted  him  more 
Afar  on  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 
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O  oft  had  he  sat  by  the  clear  springing  well, 

And  dined  from  his  wallet  full  fain  ! 
Then  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  blue  heather-bell, 

And  free  was  his  bosom  of  pain  ; 

The  laverock  was  lost  in  the  lift,  but  her  strain 

Came  trilling  so  sweetly  from  far, 
To  rapture  the  hour  he  would  wholly  resign, 
He  would  listen,  and  watch,  till  he  saw  her  decline, 
And  the  sun's  yellow  beam  on  her  dappled  breast  shine, 
Like  some  little  musical  star. 

And  then  he  wad  lay  his  blue  bonnet  aside, 

And  turn  his  rapt  eyes  to  the  heaven, 
And  bless  his  kind  Maker  who  all  did  provide, 

And  beg  that  he  might  be  forgiven, 

For  his  sins  were  like  crimson  ! — all  bent  and  uneven 

The  path  he  had  wilsomely  trode  ! 
Then  who  the  delight  of  his  bosom  could  tell  ? 
O  sweet  was  that  meal  by  his  pure  mountain  well ; 
And  sweet  was  its  water  he  drank  from  the  shell, 
And  peaceful  his  moorland  abode. 

But  now  was  he  deaved  and  babbled  outright, 

By  gossips  in  endless  array, 
Who  thought  not  of  sin  nor  of  Satan  aright, 

Nor  the  dangers  that  mankind  belay  ; 

Who  joked  about  heaven,  and  scorned  to  pray, 

And  gloried  in  that  was  a  shame. 
O  Connel  was  troubled  at  things  that  befell ! 
So  different  from  scenes  he  had  once  loved  so  well, 
He  deemed  he  was  placed  on  the  confines  of  hell, 
And  fand  like  the  sa'ur  of  its  flame  ! 
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Of  bonds  and  of  law-suits  he  still  was  in  doubt, 

And  old  debts  coming  due  every  day; 
And  a  thousand  odd  things  he  kend  naething  about 

Kept  him  in  continued  dismay. 

At  board  he  was  awkward,  nor  wist  what  to  say, 

Nor  what  his  new  honours  became ; 
His  guests  they  wad  mimic  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 
He  blushed,  and  he  faltered,  and  scarce  dought  believe 
That  men  were  so  base  as  to  smile  and  deceive ; 
Or  eynied  of  him  to  make  game  1 

Still  franker  and  freer  his  gossippers  grew, 

And  preyed  upon  him  and  his  dame ; 
Their  jests  and  their  language  to  Connel  were  new, 

It  was  slander,  and  cursing,  and  shame ! 

He  groaned  in  his  heart,  and  he  thought  them  to  blame 

For  revel  and  rout  without  end  ; 
He  saw  himself  destined  to  pamper  and  feed 
A  race  whom  he  hated,  a  profligate  breed, 
The  scum  of  existence  to  vengeance  decreed  ! 
Who  laughed  at  their  God  and  their  friend. 

He  saw  that  in  wickedness  all  did  delight, 
And  he  kendna  what  length  it  might  bear ; 

They  drew  him  to  evil  by  day  and  by  night, 
To  scenes  that  he  trembled  to  share  ! 
His  heart  it  grew  sick,  and  his  head  it  grew  sair, 
And  he  thought  what  he  dared  not  to  tell ! 

He  thought  of  the  far  distant  hills  of  the  Dee  ; 

Of  his  cake,  and  his  cheese,  and  his  lair  on  the  lea  ; 

Of  the  laverock  that  hung  on  the  heaven's  ee-bree, 
His  prayer,  and  his  clear  mountain  well ! 
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His  breast  he  durst  sparingly  trust  wi'  the  thought 

Of  the  virtuous  days  that  were  fled  ! 
Yet  still  his  kind  lady  he  loved  as  he  ought, 

Or  soon  from  that  scene  he  had  fled. 

It  now  was  but  rarely  she  honoured  his  bed — 

'Twas  modesty,  heightening  her  charms  ! 
A  delicate  feeling  that  man  cannot  ween  ! 
O  Heaven  !  each  night  from  his  side  she  had  been — 

He  found  it  at  length Nay,  he  saw't  with  his  een, 

She  slept  in  a  paramour's  arms  ! !  ! 

It  was  the  last  pang  that  the  spirit  could  bear  ! 

Destruction  and  death  was  the  meed  : 
For  forfeited  vows  there  was  nought  too  severe  ; 

Even  conscience  applauded  the  deed. 

His  mind  was  decided,  her  doom  was  decreed  ; 

He  led  her  to  chamber  apart, 
To  give  her  to  know  of  his  wrongs  he  had  sense, 
To  chide  and  upbraid  her  in  language  intense, 
And  kill  her,  at  least,  for  her  heinous  offence — 
A  crime  at  which  demons  would  start ! 

With  grievous  reproaches,  in  agonized  zeal, 

Stern  Connel  his  lecture  began, 
He  mentioned  her  crime  ! — She  turned  on  her  heel 

And  her  mirth  to  extremity  ran. 

"  Why  that  was  the  fashion  !— rno  sensible  man 

Could  e'er  of  such  freedom  complain. 
What  was  it  to  him  ?  there  were  maidens  enow 
Of  the  loveliest  forms,  and  the  loveliest  hue, 
Who  blithely  would  be  his  companions,  he  knew, 
If  he  wearied  of  lying  his  lane." 
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How  Connel  was  shocked ! — but  his  fury  still  rose, 

He  shivered  from  toe  to  the  crown  ! 
His  hair  stood  like  heath  on  the  mountain  that  grows, 

And  each  hair  had  a  life  of  its  own  ! 

"  O  thou  most" — But  whereto  his  passion  had  flown 

No  man  to  this  day  can  declare, 

For  his  dame,  with  a  frown,  laid  her  hand  on  his  mouth, 
That  hand  once  as  sweet  as  the  breeze  of  the  south  ! 
That  hand  that  gave  pleasures  and  honours  and  routh, 
And  she  said,  with  a  dignified  air, — 

"  Peace,  booby  !  if  life  thou  regardest  beware, 

I  have  had  some  fair  husbands  ere  now ; 
They  wooed,  and  they  flattered,  they  sighed  and  they 

sware, 

At  length  they  grew  irksome  like  you. 
Come  hither  one  moment,  a  sight  I  will  show 

That  will  teach  thee  some  breeding  and  grace." 
She  opened  a  door,  and  there  Connel  beheld 
A  sight  that  to  trembling  his  spirit  impelled, 
A  man  standing  chained,  who  nor  'plained,  nor  rebelled, 
And  that  man  had  a  sorrowful  face. 

Down  creaked  a  trap-door,  ou  which  he  was  placed, 

Right  softly  and  slowly  it  fell ; 
And  the  man  seemed  in  terror,  and  strangely  amazed, 

But  why,  Connel  could  not  then  tell. 

He  sunk  and  he  sunk  as  the  vice  did  impel ; 

At  length,  as  far  downward  he  drew, 
Good  Lord  !    In  a  trice,  with  the  pull  of  a  string, 
A  pair  of  dread  shears,  like  the  thunderbolt's  wing, 
Came  snap  on  his  neck,  with  a  terrible  spring, 
And  severed  it  neatly  in  two. 
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Adown  fell  the  body — the  head  lay  in  sight, 

The  lips  in  a  moment  grew  wan  ; 
The  temple  just  quivered,  the  eye  it  grew  white, 

And  upward  the  purple  threads  span  ! 

The  dark  crooked  streamlets  along  the  boards  ran, 

Thin  pipings  of  reek  could  be  seen  ; 
Poor  Connel  was  blinded,  his  lugs  how  they  sung  ! 
He  looked  once  again,  and  he  saw  like  the  tongue, 
That  motionless  out  'twixt  the  livid  lips  hung, 
Then  mirkness  set  over  his  een. 

He  turned  and  he  dashed  his  fair  lady  aside  ; 

And  off  like  the  lightning  he  broke, 
By  staircase  and  gallery,  with  horrified  stride, 

He  turned  not,  he  staid  not,  nor  spoke  ; 

The  iron-spiked  court-gate  he  could  not  unlock, 

His  haste  was  beyond  that  of  man  ; 
He  stopped  not  to  rap,  and  he  staid  not  to  call, 
With  ram-race  he  cleared  at  a  bensil  the  wall, 
And  headlong  beyond  got  a  grievous  fall, 
But  he  rose,  and  he  ran,  and  he  ran  ! 

As  stag  of  the  forest,  when  fraudfully  coiled, 

And  mured  up  in  barn  for  a  prey, 
Sees  his  dappled  comrades  dishonoured  and  soiled 
In  their  blood,  on  some  festival  day, 
Bursts  all  intervention,  and  hies  him  away, 

Like  the  wind  over  holt,  over  lea  ; 
So  Connel  pressed  on,  all  encumbrance  he  threw, 
Over  height,  over  hollow,  he  lessened  to  view  : 
It  may  not  be  said  that  he  ran,  for  he  flew, 
Straight  on  for  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 
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The  contrair  of  all  other  runners  in  life, 

His  swiftness  increased  as  he  flew, 
But  be  it  remembered,  he  ran  from  a  wife, 

And  a  trap-door  that  sunk  on  a  screw. 

His  prowess  he  felt  and  decidedly  knew, 

So  much  did  his  swiftness  excel, 

That  he  skimmed  the  wild  paths  like  a  thing  of  the  mind, 
And  the  stour  from  each  footstep  was  seen  on  the  wind, 
Distinct  by  itself  for  a  furlong  behind, 
Before  that  it  mingled  or  fell. 

He  came  to  a  hill,  the  ascent  it  was  steep, 

And  much  did  he  fear  for  his  breath ; 
He  halted,  he  ventured  behind  him  to  peep, 
•  The  sight  was  a  vision  of  death  ! — 
His  wife  and  her  paramours  came  on  the  path, 

Well  mounted,  with  devilish  speed  ; 

O  Connel,  poor  Connel,  thy  hope  is  a  wreck ! 

Sir,  run  for  thy  life,  without  stumble  or  check, 

It  is  thy  only  stake,  the  last  chance  for  thy  neck, 

Strain  Connel,  or  death  is  thy  meed  ! 

O  wend  to  the  right,  to  the  woodland  betake  ; 

Gain  that,  and  yet  safe  thou  may'st  be ; 
How  fast  they  are  gaining  ! — O  stretch  to  the  brake  ! 

Poor  Connel,  'tis  over  with  thee  ! 

In  the  breath  of  the  horses  his  yellow  locks  flee, 

The  voice  of  his  wife's  in  the  van  ; 
Even  that  was  not  needful  to  heighten  his  fears, 
He  sprang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dashed  thro*  the  briers, 
For  he  thought  of  the  trap-door  and  damnable  shears, 
And  he  cried  to  his  God,  and  he  ran. 
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Through  gallwood  and  bramble  he  floundered  amain, 

No  bar  his  advancement  could  stay ; 
Though  heels-over-head  whirled  again  and  again, 

Still  faster  he  gained  on  his  way. 

This  moment  on  swinging  bough  powerless  he  lay, 

The  next  he  was  flying  along ; 
So  lightly  he  scarce  made  the  green  leaf  to  quake, 
Impetuous  he  splashed  through  the  bog  and  the  lake, 
He  rainbowed  the  hawthorn,  he  needled  the  brake, 
With  power  supernaturally  strong. 

The  riders  are  foiled,  and  far  lagging  behind, 

Poor  Connel  has  leisure  to  pray, 
He  hears  their  dread  voices  around  on  the  wind, 

Still  farther  and  farther  away  ; 

"  O  Thou  who  sit'st  throned  o'er  the  fields  of  the  day 

Have  pity  this  once  upon  me, 
Deliver  from  those  that  are  hunting  my  life, 
From  traps  of  the  wicked  that  round  me  are  rife, 
And  O,  above  all,  from  the  rage  of  a  wife, 
And  guide  to  the  hills  of  the  Dee  ! 

"  And  if  ever  I  grumble  at  Providence  more, 

Or  scorn  my  own  mountains  of  heath  ; 
If  ever  I  yearn  for  that  sin-breeding  ore, 

Or  shape  to  complaining  a  breath, 

Then  may  I  be  nipt  with  the  scissors  of  death," — 

No  farther  could  Connel  proceed, 
He  thought  of  the  snap  that  he  saw  in  the  nook, 
Of  the  tongue  that  came  out,  and  the  temple  that  shook, 
Of  the  blood  and  the  reek,  and  the  deadening  look  ; 
He  lifted  his  bonnet  and  fled. 
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He  wandered  and  wandered  thro'  woodlands  of  gloom, 

And  sorely  he  sobbed  and  he  wept ; 
At  cherk  of  the  pyat,  or  bee's  passing  boomb, 
He  started,  he  listened,  he  leaped. 
With  eye  and  with  ear  a  strict  guardship  he  kept ; 

No  scene  could  his  sorrows  beguile ; 
At  length  he  stood  lone  by  the  side  of  the  Dee, 
It  was  placid  and  deep  and  as  broad  as  a  sea ; 
.  O  could  he  get  over,  how  safe  he  might  be, 
And  gain  his  own  mountains  the  while. 

'Twas  dangerous  to  turn,  but  proceeding  was  worse, 

For  the  country  grew  open  and  bare, 
No  forest  appeared,  neither  broomwood  nor  gorse, 

Nor  furze  that  would  shelter  a  hare. 

Ah !  could  he  get  over  how  safe  he  might  fare ; 

At  length  he  resolved  to  try  ; 
At  worst,  'twas  but  drowning,  and  what  was  a  life 
Compared  to  confinement  in  sin  and  in  strife, 
Beside  a  trap-door,  and  a  scandalous  wife  ? 
'Twas  nothing — he'd  swim,  or  he'd  die. 

Ah  !  he  could  not  swim,  and  was  loath  to  resign 

This  life  for  a  world  unknown, 
For  he  had  been  sinning,  and  misery  condign 

Would  sure  be  his  portion  alone. 

How  sweetly  the  sun  on  the  green  mountain  shone, 

And  the  flocks  they  were  resting  in  peace, 
Or  bleating  along  on  each  parallel  path : 
The  lambs  they  were  skipping  on  fringe  of  the  heath, 
How  different  might  kythe  the  lone  valleys  of  death, 
And  cheerfulness  evermore  cease. 
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All  wistful  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pool, 

And  dropt  on  its  surface  the  tear ; 
He  started  at  something  that  boded  him  dool, 

And  his  mouth  fell  wide  open  with  fear. 

The  trample  of  galloppers  fell  on  his  ear, 

One  look  was  too  much  for  his  eye, 

For  there  was  his  wife,  and  her  paramours  twain, 

With  whip  and  with  spur  coming  over  the  plain, 

Bent  forward,  revengeful,  they  gallopped  amain, 

They  hasten,  they  quicken,  they  fly  ! 

Short  time  was  there  now  to  deliberate,  I  ween, 
And  shortly  did  Connel  decree  ; 

He  shut  up  his  mouth,  and  he  closed  his  een, 
And  he  pointed  his  arms  like  a  V, 
And  like  a  scared  otter,  he  dived  in  the  Dee, 
His  heels  pointed  up  to  the  sky  ; 

Like  bolt  from  the  firmament  downward  he  bears, 

The  still  liquid  element  startled  uprears, 

It  bubbled,  and  bullered,  and  roared  in  his  ears, 
Like  thunder  that  bellows  on  high. 

He  soon  found  the  symptoms  of  drowning  begin , 

And  painful  the  feeling  be  sure, 
For  his  breath  it  gaed  out,  and  the  water  gaed  in, 

With  drumble  and  mudwart  impure  ; 

It  was  most  unpleasant,  and  hard  to  endure, 

And  he  struggled  its  inroads  to  wear ; 
But  it  rushed  by  his  mouth,  and  it  rushed  by  his  nose, 
His  joints  grew  benumbed,  all  his  fingers  and  toes, 
And  his  een  turned,  they  neither  would  open  nor  close, 
And  he  found  his  departure  was  near. 
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One  time  he  came  up,  like  a  porpoise,  above, 

He  breathed  and  he  lifted  his  eye, 
It  was  the  last  glance  of  the  land  of  his  love, 

Of  the  world,  and  the  beautiful  sky : 

How  bright  looked  the  sun  from  his  window  on  high, 

Through  furs  of  the  light  golden  grain ! 
O  Connel  was  sad,  but  he  thought  with  a  sigh, 
That  far  above  yon  peaceful  vales  of  the  sky, 
In  bowers  of  the  morning  he  shortly  might  lie, 
Though  very  unlike  it  just  then. 

He  sunk  to  the  bottom,  no  more  he  arose, 

The  waters  for  ever  his  body  enclose  ; 

The  horse-mussel  clasped  on  his  fingers  and  toes, 

All  passive  he  suffered  the  scathe. 
But  O  there  was  one  thing  his  heart  could  not  brook, 
Even  in  his  last  struggles  his  spirit  it  shook, 
The  eels,  with  their  cursed  equivocal  look, 

Redoubled  the  horrors  of  death. 
O,  aye  since  the  time  that  he  was  but  a  bairn, 
When  catching  his  trouts  in  the  Cluny,  or  Gairn, 
At  sight  of  an  eel  he  would  shudder  and  darn  ! 

It  almost  deprived  him  of  breath. 

He  died,  but  he  found  that  he  never  would  be 

So  dead  to  all  feeling  and  smart, 
No,  not  though  his  flesh  were  consumed  in  the  Dee, 

But  that  eels  would  some  horror  impart. 

With  all  other  fishes  he  yielded  to  mart, 

Resistance  became  not  the  dead ; 
The  minnow,  with  gushet  sae  gowden  and  braw, 
The  siller-ribbed  perch,  and  the  indolent  craw, 
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And  the  ravenous  ged,  with  his  teeth  like  a  saw, 
Came  all  on  poor  Connel  to  feed. 

They  rave  and  they  rugged,  he  cared  not  a  speal, 
Though  they  preyed  on  his  vitals  alone  ; 

But,  Lord !  when  he  felt  the  cold  nose  of  an  eel, 
A  quaking  seized  every  bone  ; 
Their  slid  slimy  forms  lay  his  bosom  upon, 
His  mouth  that  was  ope,  they  came  near ; 

They  guddled  his  loins,  and  they  bored  thro'  his  side, 

They  warped  all  his  bowels  about  on  the  tide. 


Young  Connel  was  missed,  and  his  mother  was  sad, 

But  his  sisters  consoled  her  mind  ; 
And  said,  he  was  wooing  some  favourite  maid, 

For  Connel  was  amorous  and  kind. 

Ah  !  little  weened  they  that  their  Connel  reclined 

On  a  couch  that  was  loathful  to  see  ! 
'Twas  mud  ! — and  the  water-bells  o'er  him  did  heave, 
The  lampreys  passed  through  him  without  law  or  leave, 
And  windowed  his  frame  like  a  riddle  or  sieve, 
Afar  in  the  deeps  of  the  Dee  ! 

It  was  but  a  night,  and  a  midsummer  night, 

And  next  morning  when  rose  the  red  sun, 
His  sisters  in  haste  their  fair  bodies  bedight, 
And,  ere  the  day's  work  was  begun, 
They  sought  for  their  Connel,  for  they  were  undone 

If  ought  should  their  brother  befall : 
And  first  they  went  straight  to  the  bower  in  the  deane, 
For  there  he  of  late  had  been  frequently  seen  ; 
H  2 
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For  nature  he  loved,  and  her  evening  scene 
To  him  was  the  dearest  of  all. 

And  when  within  view  of  his  bourack  they  came, 

It  lay  in  the  skaddow  so  still, 
They  lift  up  their  voices  and  called  his  name, 

And  their  forms  they  shone  white  on  the  hill ; 

When,  trow  you,  that  hallo  so  erlisch  and  shrill 

Arose  from  those  maids  on  the  heath  ? 
It  was  just  as  poor  Connel  most  poignant  did  feel, 
As  reptiles  he  loved  not  of  him  made  a  meal, 
Just  when  the  misleered  and  unmannerly  eel 
Waked  him  from  the  slumbers  of  death. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  wonder  beheld 

The  sky  and  the  hills  once  again ; 
But  still  he  was  haunted,  for  over  the  field 

Two  females  came  running  amain. 

'No  form  but  his  spouse's  remained  on  his  brain  ; 

His  sisters  to  see  him  were  glad  ; 
But  he  started  bolt  upright  in  horror  and  fear, 
He  deemed  that  his  wife  and  her  minions  were  near, 
He  flung  off  his  plaid,  and  he  fled  like  a  deer, 

And  they  thought  their  poor  brother  was  mad. 

He  'scaped  ;  but  he  halted  on  top  of  the  rock  ; 
And  his  wonder  and  pleasure  still  grew ; 

For  his  clothes  were  not  wet,  and  his  skin  was  unbroke, 
But  he  scarce  could  believe  it  was  true 
That  no  eels  were  within  ;  and  too  strictly  he  knew 
He  was  married  and  buckled  for  life. 

It  could  not  be  a  dream  ;  for  he  slept  and  awoke  ; 

Was  drunken,  and  sober ;  had  sung,  and  had  spoke : 
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For  months  and  for  days  he  had  dragged  in  the  yoke 
With  an  unconscientious  wife. 

However  it  was,  he  was  sure  he  was  there, 

On  his  own  native  cliffs  of  the  Dee  : 
O  never  before  looked  a  morning  so  fair, 

Or  the  sun-beam  so  sweet  on  the  lea  ! 

The  song  of  the  merl  from  her  old  hawthorn  tree, 

And  the  blackbird's  melodious  lay, 
All  sounded  to  him  like  an  anthem  of  love, 
A  song  that  the  spirit  of  nature  did  move, 
A  kind  little  hymn  to  their  Maker  above, 
Who  gave  them  the  beauties  of  day. 

So  deep  the  impression  was  stamped  on  his  brain, 

The  image  was  never  defaced  ; 
Whene'er  he  saw  riders  that  galloped  amain, 

He  darned  in  some  bush  till  they  passed. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  sharp  glances  he  cast, 

Lest  haply  his  wife  might  be  there  ; 
And  once,  when  the  liquor  had  kindled  his  ee, 
It  never  was  known  who  or  what  he  did  see, 
But  he  made  a  miraculous  flight  from  Dundee, 
The  moment  he  entered  the  fair. 

But  never  again  was  his  bosom  estranged 

From  his  simple  and  primitive  fare  ; 
No  longer  his  wishes  or  appetite  ranged 

With  the  gay  and  voluptuous  to  share. 

He  viewed  every  luxury  of  life  as  a  snare : 
He  drank  of  his  pure  mountain  spring  ; 
He  watched  all  the  flowers  of  the  wild  as  they  sprung  ; 
He  blessed  his  sweet  laverock,  like  fairy  that  sung, 
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Aloft  on  the  hem  of  the  morning  cloud  hung, 
Light  fanning  its  down  with  her  wing. 

And  oft  on  the  shelve  of  the  rock  he  reclined, 

Light  carolling  humoursome  rhyme, 
Of  his  midsummer  dream,  of  his  feelings  refined, 

Or  some  song  of  the  good  olden  time. 

And  even  in  age  was  his  spirit  in  prime, 
Still  reverenced  on  Dee  is  his  name ! 
His  wishes  were  few,  his  enjoyments  were  rife, 
He  loved  and  he  cherished  each  thing  that  had  life, 
With  two  small  exceptions,  an  eel  and  a  wife, 
Whose  commerce  he  dreaded  the  same. 


THE  GYRE  CARYL. 


THERE  wals  ane  auld  caryl  wonit  in  yon  howe, 

Lemedon  !  lemedon  !  ayden  littelu  ! 
His  face  was  the  geire,  and  his  hayre  was  the  woo, 

Sing  Ho  !  Ro  !   GiUan  of  Allanhu  ! 
But  och  !  quhan  the  mure  getis  his  cuerlet  gray,  Sfc. 
Quhan  the  gloamyng  hes  flauchtit  the  nychte  and  the 

day,  S?c. 

Quhan  the  crawis  haif  flowin  to  the  greinwode  schaw, 
And  the  kydde  hes  blet  owr  the  Lamraer  Law  ; 
Quhan  the  dewe  hes  layde  the  klaiver  asteep, 
And  the  gowin  hes  fauldit  hir  buddis  to  sleep  j 
Quhan  nochte  is  herde  but  the  merlinis  mene — 
Och  !  than  that  gyre  caryl  is  neuir  his  lene  ! 

Ane  bonnye  baby,  se  meike  and  mylde, 
Aye  walkis  wythe  him  the  dowie  wylde : 
The  gowlin  getis  of  sturt  and  stryffe, 
And  wearie  wailis  of  mortyl  lyffe, 
Wald  all  be  hushit  till  endless  pece 
At  ane  blynke  of  that  babyis  fece  ! 
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Hir  browe  se  fayre,  and  bir  ee  se  raeike, 
And  the  damysk  roz  that  blumis  on  hir  cheike  ; 
Hir  lockis,  and  the  bend  of  hir  bonnye  bree, 
And  hir  smyle  mochte  waukin  the  deide  to  see  ! 

Hir  snoode,  befryngit  with  mony  a  geme, 
Wals  stouin  fra  the  raynbowe's  brychtest  beme  ; 
And  hir  raile,  mair  quhyte  than  snawye  dryfte, 
Was  neuir  woven  anethe  the  lyfte  ; 
It  keust  sikn  lychte  on  hill  and  gaire, 
It  shawit  the  wylde  deer  til  hir  laire ; 
And  the  fayries  wakinit  fra  their  beddis  of  dewe, 
And  they  sang  ane  hyme,  and  the  hyme  was  new  ! 
List,  lordyngs,  list !  for  neuir  agayne 
Shalt'  heire  sikn  wylde  wanyirdlye  strayne. 
For  they  sang  the  nychte-gale  in  ane  swoone, 
And  they  sang  the  goud  lockes  fra  the  moone  ; 
They  sang  the  reidbreiste  fra  the  wud, 
And  the  laueroke  out  of  the  merlit  clud  ; 
And  sum  wee  feres  of  bludeless  byrthe 
Cam  out  of  the  wurmholes  of  the  yirthe, 
And  swoofit  se  lychtlye  round  the  lee, 
That  they  waldna  kythe  to  mortyl  ee  ; 
But  their  erlisch  sang  it  rase  se  shill, 
That  the  waesum  tod  youlit  on  the  hill ! 
O  lordyngs,  list  the  cronach  blande ! 
The  flycherynge  songe  of  Fayrie-land ! 


Cijc  Sons  of  tfjc  dPaides. 

SlNG  AYDEN  !    AYDEN  !    LILLELU ! 

Bonnye  bairn c,  we  sing  to  you  ! 
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Up  the  Quhyte,  and  doune  the  Blak, 
No  ane  leuer,  no  ane  lak, 
No  ane  shado  at  ouir  bak  ; 
No  ane  stokyng,  no  ane  schue, 
No  ane  bendit  blever  blue, 
No  ane  traissel  in  the  dewe  ! 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
AYDEN  !  AYDKN  !  LILLELU  !  &c. 

Speile  !  speile  ! 
The  moone-rak  speile ! 
Warre  the  rowan,  warre  the  steile, 
Throu  the  rok  and  throu  the  reile, 
Round  about  lyke  ane  spynning  wheile  ; 
Throu  the  libbert,  throu  the  le, 
Rounde  the  yirde  and  rounde  the  se, 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  thee, 
Rounde  the  blumis  and  bellis  of  dewe, 
AYDEN  !  AYDEN  !  LILLELU  ! 

Speide  !  speide ! 
Lyving  or  deide ! 
Faster  than  the  fyirie  gleide, 
Biz  throu  Laplin's  tyrling  dryfte  ! 
Round  the  moone,  and  round  the  lyfte, 
Aye  we  ring,  and  aye  we  sing 
Our  hune !  hune  ! 
And  ante-tune  ! 
Neuir  !  neuir  !  neuir  dune  ! 
Up  the  Leider  and  doune  the  Dye 

Aye  we  sing  our  lullabye ! 

Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 

AYDEN  !  AYDBN  !  LILLELU  ! 
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Ryng!  ryng! 
Daunce  and  sing ! 

Hiche  on  the  brume  yer  garlandis  hyng  ! 
For  the  bairnis  sleipe  is  sweite  and  sure, 
And  the  maydenis  reste  is  blest  and  pure 
Throu  all  the  lynkis  of  Lammer-mure  ; 
Sen  our  bonnye  baby  was  sent  fra  heven. 
Scho  comis  owr-nychte  withe  the  dewe  of  even, 
And  quhan  the  sone  keikes  out  of  the  maine, 
Scho  swawis  withe  the  dewe  to  heven  again. 
But  the  lychte  shall  dawne  and  the  houlat  flee, 
The  deide  shall  ake,  and  the  day  shall  be 
Quhan  scho  shall  smyle  in  the  gladsum  noone, 
And  sleipe  and  sleipe  in  the  lychte  of  the  moone  ! 
Than  shall  our  luias  weke  anewe, 
With  herpe  and  vele  and  ayril  too, 
To  AYDEN  !  AYDEN  !  LILLELU  ! 

Hyde  !  hyde ! 
Quhateuir  betyde, 
Elfe  and  dowle  that  ergh  to  byde 
The  littil  wee  burdie  mai  cheipe  in  the  wa, 
The  plevir  mai  sing,  and  the  coke  mai  craw  ; 
For  neiur  ane  spyrit  derke  and  doure 
Dar  raike  the  creukis  of  Lammer-mure  ; 
And  everilke  gaiste  of  gysand  hue 
Shall  melt  in  the  breize  our  baby  drew  ! 
But  we  ar  left  in  the  grein-wud  glen, 
Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men 
Sweitlye  to  sing  our  flawmand  new  ; 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
AYDEN  !  AYDEN  !  LILLELU  ! 
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Pace !  pace ! 
Spyritis  of  grace  ! 

Sweite  is  the  srayle  of  our  babyis  face  ! 
The  kelpye  dernis,  in  dreide,  and  dule, 
Deipe  in  the  howe  of  his  eirye  pule  ; 
Gil-Moules  frehynde  the  hallen  mene  fle, 
Throu  the  dor-threshil,  and  throu  the  dor-ke, 
And  the  mer-mayde  mootes  in  the  saifrone  se. 
But  we  ar  left  in  the  grein-wud  glen, 
Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  and  neuir  to  rue, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  ouir  last  adue  ; 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
AYDEN  !  AYDEN  !  LILLELU  ! 

Sing  !  sing ! 
How  shall  we  sing 

Rounde  the  bairne  of  the  spyritis  Kyng  ! 
Lillelu  !  lillelu  !  mount  in  a  ryng  ! 
Fayries  away  !  away  on  the  wyng  ! 
We  too  maune  flytt  to  ane  land  of  blisse  ! 
To  ane  land  of  holy  silentnesse  ! 
To  ane  land  quhair  the  nychte-wynd  neuir  blewe  ! 
But  thy  fayre  spryng  shall  euir  be  newe  ! 
Quhan  the  moone  shall  waik  ne  mayre  to  wane, 
And  the  clud  and  the  raynbowe  baithe  ar  gane, 
In  bowirs  aboone  the  brik  of  the  day 
We'll  sing  to  our  baby  for  ever  and  aye  ! 


Than  the  caryl  he  saw  them  swoof  alang, 
And  he  herde  the  wordis  of  thair  leifu  sang  ; 
VOL.  II.  i 
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They  seemit  to  lyng  asklent  the  wynde, 
And  left  ane  streamourie  trak  behynde ; 
But  he  heirit  them  singyng  as  they  flewe, 
AYDEN  !  AYDEN  !  LILLELIT  ! 

Than  the  caryl  liftit  the  babe  se  yung, 
And  nemit  hir  with  ane  tremilous  tung ; 
And  the  lychte  of  God  strak  on  his  face 
As  he  nelit  on  the  dewe,  and  callit  her  Grace  : 
And  he  barrit  the  day  of  sorrowe  and  reuth 
To  flee  fra  the  bairne  of  Hevenly  Truthe  ; 
And  he  barrit  the  deidis  that  nurice  paine 
Euir  to  thrall  the  worild  again. 
Than  he  claspit  his  handis,  and  wepit  ful  sair, 
Quhan  he  bade  hir  adue  for  evirmaire. 
O  neuir  wals  babyis  smyle  se  meike 
Quhan  scho  fand  the  teir  drap  on  her  cheike ! 
And  neuir  wals  babyis  leuke  se  wae 
Quhan  scho  saw  the  leal  auld  caryl  gae ! 
But  all  his  eiless  ouphen  trayne, 
And  all  his  gaistis  and  gyis  war  gane ; 
The  gleides  that  gleimit  in  the  derksome  schaw, 
And  his  fayries  had  flown  the  last  of  a': 
Than  the  puir  auld  caryl  was  blyth  to  fle 
Away  fra  the  emerant  isle  of  the  se, 
And  neuir  mayre  seikis  the  walkis  of  men, 
Unless  in  the  diske  of  the  gloamyng  glen. 


SUPERSTITION. 


IN  Caledonia's  glens  there  once  did  reign 

A  Sovereign  of  supreme  unearthly  eye  ; 

No  human  power  her  potence  could  restrain, 

No  human  soul  her  influence  deny  : 

Sole  Empress  o'er  the  mountain  homes,  that  lie 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  unceasing  stir : 

But  gone  is  her  mysterious  dignity, 

And  true  Devotion  wanes  away  with  her ; 

While  in  loose  garb  appears  Corruption's  harbinger. 

Thou  sceptic  leveller — ill-framed  with  thee 

Is  visionary  bard  a  war  to  wage  : 

Joy  in  thy  light  thou  earth-born  Sadducee, 

That  earth  is  all  thy  hope  and  heritage : 

Already  wears  thy  front  the  line  of  age  ; 

Thou  see'st  a  heaven  above — a  grave  before ; 

Does  that  lone  cell  thy  wishes  all  engage  ? 

Say,  does  thy  yearning  soul  not  grasp  at  more  ? 

Woe  to  thy  grovelling  creed — thy  cold  ungenial  lore  ! 
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Be  mine  to  sing  of  visions  that  have  been, 

And  cherish  hope  of  visions  yet  to  be  ; 

Of  mountains  clothed  in  everlasting  green, 

Of  silver  torrent  and  of  shadowy  tree, 

Far  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Be  mine  the  faith  that  spurns  the  bourn  of  time ; 

The  soul  whose  eye  can  future  glories  see  ; 

The  converse  here  with  things  of  purer  clime, 

And  hope  above  the  stars  that  soars  on  wing  sublime. 

But  she  is  gone  that  thrilled  the  simple  minds 

Of  those  I  loved  and  honoured  to  the  last ; 

She  who  gave  voices  to  the  wandering  winds, 

And  mounted  spirits  on  the  midnight  blast ; 

At  her  behest  the  trooping  fairies  past, 

And  wayward  elves  in  many  a  glimmering  band  ; 

The  mountains  teemed  with  life,  and  sore  aghast 

Stood  maid  and  matron  'neath  her  mystic  wand, 

When  all  the  spirits  rose  and  walked  at  her  command. 

And  she  could  make  the  brown  and  careless  boy 
All  breathless  stand,  unknowing  what  to  fear  ; 
Or  panting  deep  beneath  his  co'erlet  lie, 
When  midnight  whisper  stole  upon  his  ear. 
And  she  could  mould  the  vision  of  the  seer 
To  aught  that  rankled  breast  of  froward  wight  ; 
Or  hang  the  form  of  cerement  or  of  bier 
Within  the  cottage  fire — O  woful  sight ! 
That  called  forth  many  a  prayer  and  deepened  groan  by 
night. 

O !  I  have  bowed  to  her  resistless  sway, 
When  the  thin  evening  vapours  floated  nigh  ; 
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When  the  grey  plover's  wailings  died  away, 
And  the  tall  mountains  melted  into  sky : 
The  note  of  gloaming  bee  that  journeyed  by 
Sent  through  my  heart  a  momentary  knell ; 
And  sore  I  feared  in  bush  or  brake  might  lie 
Things  of  unearthly  make — for  I  knew  well 
That  hour  with  danger  fraught  more  than  when  mid- 
night fell. 

But  O!  if  ancient  cemetery  was  near, 

Or  cairn  of  harper  murdered  long  ago, 

Or  wandering  pedlar  for  his  hoarded  gear, 

Of  such,  what  glen  of  Scotland  doth  not  know  ? 

Or  grave  of  suicide,  upon  the  brow 

Of  the  bleak  mountain,  withered  all  and  grey  ; 

From  these  I  held  as  from  some  deadly  foe : 

There  have  I  quaked  by  night  and  mused  by  day  ; 

But  chiefly  where  I  weened  the  bard  or  warrior  lay. 

For  many  a  wild  heart-thrilling  Scottish  bard, 
In  lowland  dale  the  lyre  of  heaven  that  wooed, 
Sleeps  'neath  some  little  mound  or  lonely  sward, 
Where  humble  dome  of  rapt  devotion  stood  ; 
'Mid  heathy  wastes  by  Mary's  silent  flood, 
Or  in  the  moorland  glen  of  dark  Buccleuch  ; 
There  o'er  their  graves  the  heath-fowl's  mottled  brood, 
Track  with  light  feathery  foot  the  morning  dew  ; 
There  plays  the  gamesome  lamb,  or  bleats  the  yeaning 
ewe. 

Yet  there  still  meet  the  thoughtful  shepherd's  view 
The  marble  fount-stone,  and  the  rood  so  grey  ; 
i  2 
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And  often  there  he  sees  with  changeful  hue 

The  snow-white  scull  washed  by  the  bum  away : 

And  O  !  if  'tis  his  chance  at  eve  to  stray, 

Lone  by  the  place  where  his  forefathers  sleep  ; 

At  bittern's  whoop  or  gor-cock's  startling  bay, 

How  heaves  his  simple  breast  with  breathings  deep  ! 

He  mutters  vow  to  Heaven,  and  speeds  along  the  steep. 

For  well  he  knows,  along  that  desert  room, 

The  spirits  nightly  watch  the  sacred  clay  ; 

That,  cradled  on  the  mountain's  purple  bloom, 

By  him  they  lie,  companions  of  the  day, 

His  guardian  friends,  and  listening  to  his  lay : 

And  many  a  chant  floats  on  the  vacant  air, 

That  spirit  of  the  bard  or  warrior  may 

Hear  the  forgotten  names  perchance  they  bare  : 

For  many  a  warrior  wight,  and  nameless  bard,  lies  there  ! 

Those  were  the  times  for  holiness  of  frame  ; 

Those  were  the  days  when  fancy  wandered  free ; 

That  kindled  in  the  soul  the  mystic  flame, 

And  the  rapt  breathings  of  high  poesy ; 

Sole  empress  of  the  twilight — Woe  is  me  ! 

That  thou  and  all  thy  spectres  are  outworn  ; 

For  true  devotion  wanes  away  with  thee, 

All  thy  delirious  dreams  are  laughed  to  scorn, 

While  o'er  our  hills  has  dawned  a  cold  saturnine  morn. 

Long  did  thy  fairies  linger  in  the  wild, 
When  vale  and  city  wholly  were  resigned  ; 
Where  hoary  cliffs  o'er  little  holms  were  piled, 
And  torrents  sung  their  music  to  the  wind  ; 
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The  darksome  heaven  upon  the  hills  reclined, 
Save  when  a  transient  sun-beam,  through  the  rain, 
Past,  like  some  beauteous  phantom  of  the  mind, 
Leaving  the  hind  in  solitude  again — 
These  were  their  last  retreats,  and  heard  their  parting 
strain. 

But  every  vice  effeminate  has  sped, 

Fast  as  the  spirits  from  our  hills  have  gone, 

And  all  these  light  unbodied  forms  are  fled, 

Or  good  or  evil,  save  the  ghost  alone, 

True,  when  the  kine  are  lowing  in  the  loan, 

An  evil  eye  may  heinous  mischief  brew  ; 

But  deep  enchantments  to  the  wise  are  known, 

That  certainly  the  blasted  herd  renew, 

And  make  the  eldron  crone  her  cantrips  sorely  rue. 

O  !  I  have  seen  the  door  most  closely  barred  ; 

The  green  turf  fire  where  stuck  was  many  a  pin ; 

The  rhymes  of  incantation  I  have  heard, 

And  seen  the  black  dish  solemnly  laid  in 

Amid  the  boiling  liquid — Was  it  sm  ? 

Ah !  no — 'twas  all  in  fair  defence  of  right. 

With  big  drops  hanging  at  her  brow  and  chin, 

Soon  comes  the  witch  in  sad  and  woeful  plight ; 

Is  cut  above  the  breath,  and,  yelling,  takes  her  flight ! ! 

And  I  have  seen,  in  gaunt  and  famished  guise, 
The  brindled  mouser  of  the  cot  appear  ; 
A  haggard  wildness  darted  from  her  eyes  ; 
No  marvel  was  it  when  the  truth  you  hear  ! 
That  she  is  forced  to  carry  neighbour  near, 
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Swift  through  the  night  to  countries  far  away  ; 

That  still  her  feet  the  marks  of  travel  bear  ; 

And  her  broad  back,  that  erst  was  sleek  and  grey, 

O,  hapless  beast ! — all  galled  where  the  curst  saddle  lay. 

If  every  creed  has  its  attendant  ills, 

How  slight  were  thine  ! — a  train  of  airy  dreams  ! 

No  holy  awe  the  cynic's  bosom  thrills  ; 

Be  mine  the  faith  diverging  to  extremes ! 

What  though,  upon  the  moon's  distempered  beams, 

Erewhile  thy  matrons  gallopped  through  the  heaven, 

Floated  like  feather  on  the  foaming  streams, 

Or  raised  the  winds  by  tenfold  fury  driven, 

Till  ocean  blurred  the  sky,  and  hills  in  twain  were  riven. 

Where  fell  the  scathe  ? — The  beldames  were  amused, 

Whom  eild  and  poverty  had  sorely  crazed. 

What,  though  their  feeble  senses  were  abused 

By  gleesome  demon  in  the  church-aisle  raised, 

With  lion  tail,  and  eyes  that  baleful  blazed, 

Whose  bagpipe's  blare  made  all  the  roof  to  quake  ! 

But  ages  yet  unborn  will  stand  amazed 

At  thy  dread  power,  that  could  the  wretches  make 

Believe  these  things  all  real,  and  swear  them  at  the  stake. 

But  ah !  thou  filled'st  the  guilty  heart  with  dread, 

And  brought  the  deeds  of  darkness  to  the  day  ! 

Who  was  it  made  the  livid  corse  to  bleed 

At  murderer's  touch,  and  cause  the  gelid  clay 

By  fancied  movement  all  the  truth  betray  ? 

Even  from  dry  bones  the  drops  of  blood  have  sprung ! 

'Twas  thou,  Inquisitor ! — whose  mystic  sway 
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A  shade  of  terror  over  nature  hung ; 

A  feeling  more  sublime  than  poet  ever  sung. 

Fearless  the  shepherd  faced  the  midnight  storm 
To  save  his  flocks  deep  swathed  amid  the  snow ; 
Though  threatening  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  deform, 
The  sailor  feared  not  o'er  the  firth  to  row  ; 
Dauntless  the  hind  marched  forth  to  meet  the  foe : 
For  why?  they  knew,  though  earth  and  hell  combined, 
In  heaven  were  registered  their  days  below ; 
That  there  was  one  well  able  and  inclined 
To  save  them  from  the  sword,  the  wave,  and  stormy  wind. 

0  !  blissful  thought  to  poverty  and  age, 
When  troubles  press  and  dangers  sore  belay  ! 
This  is  their  only  stay,  their  anchorage  ; 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  let  us  obey  ! 

Ill  it  befits  the  creatures  of  a  day 

Beneath  a  Father's  chastening  to  repine." 

This  high  belief  in  Providence's  sway, 

In  the  eye  of  reason  wears  into  decline ; 

And  soon  that  heavenly  ray  must  ever  cease  to  shine. 

Yet  these  were  days  of  marvel — when  our  king, 
As  chronicles  and  sapient  sages  tell, 
Stood  with  his  priests  and  nobles  in  a  ring, 
Searching  old  beldame  for  the  mark  of  hell, 
The  test  of  witchcraft  and  of  devilish  spell : 
And  when  I  see  a  hag,  the  country's  bane, 
With  rancorous  heart  and  tongue  of  malice  fell, 
Blight  youth  and  beauty  with  a  burning  stain, 

1  wish  for  these  old  tunes,  and  Stuarts  back  again. 
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Haply  'tis  weened  that  Scotland  now  is  free 
Of  witchcraft,  and  of  spell  o'er  human  life  ; 
Ah  me  ! — ne'er  since  she  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
Were  they  so  deep,  so  dangerous,  and  so  rife : 
The  heart  of  man,  unequal  to  the  strife, 
Sinks  down  before  the  lightning  of  their  eyes. 
O  !  it  is  meet  that  every  maid  and  wife 
Some  keen  exorcist  still  should  scrutinize, 
And  bring  them  to  the  test,  for  all  their  sorceries. 

Much  have  I  owed  thee — Much  may  I  repine, 
Great  Queen  !  to  see  thy  honours  thus  decay. 
Among  the  mountain  maids  the  power  was  thine, 
On  blest  Saint  Valentine's  or  Hallow  Day. 
Ours  was  the  omen — theirs  was  to  obey : 
Firm  their  belief,  or  most  demurely  feigned  ! 
Each  maid  her  cheek  on  lover's  breast  would  lay. 
And,  sighing,  grant  the  kiss  so  long  refrained  ; — 
'Twas  sin  to  counteract  what  Providence  ordained  ! 

O  !  I  remember,  as  young  fancy  grew, 
How  oft  thou  spokest  in  voice  of  distant  rill ; 
What  sheeted  forms  thy  plastic  finger  drew, 
Throned  on  the  shadow  of  the  moonlight  hill ; 
Or  in  the  glade  so  motionless  and  still 
That  scarcely  in  this  world  I  seemed  to  be ; 
High  on  the  tempest  sing  thine  anthem  shrill  ; 
Across  the  heaven  upon  the  meteor  flee  ; 
Or  in  the  thunder  speak  with  voice  of  majesty  ! 

All  these  are  gone — The  days  of  vision  o'er  ; 
The  bard  of  fancy  strikes  a  tuneless  string. 
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O  !  if  I  wist  to  meet  thee  here  no  more, 

My  muse  should  wander,  on  unwearied  wing, 

To  find  thy  dwelling  by  some  lonely  spring, 

Where  Norway  opes  her  forests  to  the  gale  ; 

The  dell  thy  home,  the  cloud  thy  covering, 

The  tuneful  sea  maid,  and  the  spectre  pale, 

Tending  thy  gloomy  throne,  amid  heaven's  awful  veil. 

Or  shall  I  seek  thee  where  the  Tana  rolls 

Her  deep  blue  torrent  to  the  northern  main  ; 

Where  many  a  shade  of  former  huntsman  prowls, 

Where  summer  roses  deck  the  untrodden  plain, 

And  beauteous  fays  and  elves,  a  flickering  train, 

Dance  with  the  foamy  spirits  of  the  sea  ? 

O  !  let  me  quake  before  thee  once  again, 

And  take  one  farewell  on  my  bended  knee, 

Great  ruler  of  the  soul,  which  none  can  rule  like  thee  ! 


THE   HAUNTED   GLEN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


LU,  a  Scottish  prince,  carried  off  by 
the  Fairies,  and  afterwards  choseii 
their  king. 

KNIGHT. 

SPIRIT. 

LULA,  a  Princess  living  in  conceal- 
ment. 


PHILANV. 

1>EW, 

SNOWFLAKE, 

FOAMBELL, 

HUE, 

MOTHE, 


SCENE  I.— A  Dell,  by  moon-light,  with  a  distant 
view  behind. 

A  FAIRY  enters,  winding  swiftly  among  the  trees. 
VOICE  above. 

Voice.  Fairy,  fairy,  whither  away? 

Fairy.  Come  down  and  see  ; 
It  fits  not  thee 

To  hide  in  the  bud  of  the  chestnut  tree, 
And  scare  with  yelp  and  eldritch  croon 
The  spirits  that  pass  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Voice.  I  heard  a  sound  come  through  the  wood, 
I  feared  it  came  from  flesh  and  blood ; 
But  111  be  with  thee  for  evil  or  good. 
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SPIRIT  enters. 

Now,  fairy,  tell  me  whither  away, 
For  I  have  much  to  thee  to  say, 
And  much  to  do  ere  the  break  of  day. 

Fairy.  I  know  thee  not — I  cannot  tell 
Whether  thou  art  from  heaven  or  hell. 
In  Scottish  glen,  since  the  days  of  old, 
I  have  watched  the  hamlet  and  the  fold  ; 
Long  have  I  sojourned  by  mountain  and  dale, 
I  have  sailed  on  the  moon-beam,  and  rode  on  the  gale 
For  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  more  ; 
But,  Spirit,  I  never  saw  thee  before. 

Spirit.  Here  am  I  sent  a  while  to  dwell ; 
Tell  me  thy  nature,  and  mine  I'll  tell. 

Fairy.  This  form  was  made  when  the  rose  first  grew, 
Of  an  odour  dissolved  in  the  falling  dew, 
When  first  from  the  heaven  it  'gaii  to  distil 
Above  the  top  of  the  highest  hill : 
And  if  I  may  judge  from  the  moment  I  came 
There's  a  germ  of  the  rainbow  in  my  frame  ; 
For  my  being  grew,  I  remember  well, 
When  first  the  bow  on  the  rose-bud  fell ; 
And  the  very  first  scene  that  met  my  view 
Was  its  pale  blossom,  tinged  anew 
With  stripes  of  the  green,  the  red,  and  the  blue. 
But  I  am  a  spirit  of  joy  and  love, 
For  the  breath  that  formed  me  was  from  above. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Spirit.  Then,  gladsome  spirit,  list  to  me, 
For  we  may  meet  by  tower  and  tree  : 
When  first  the  fires  of  vengeance  and  wrath 
Were  kindled  in  a  world  beneath, 
They  from  their  boundaries  burst  on  high, 
And  flashed  into  the  middle  sky  ; 
From  these  a  thin  blue  vapour  came, 
Something  between  a  smoke  and  flame, 
And  it  journeyed  on  through  the  firmament, 
Till  with  a  sun-beam  it  was  blent : 
Of  that  I  was  framed,  and  in  my  mood 
There  is  something  evil  and  something  good. 
But  I  have  been  busy  since  I  came  here, 
There's  a  comely  corse  lies  stretched  near — 
Within  yon  wood  of  alders  grey 
There  was  murder  done  at  the  close  of  day.  • 
O,  I  ne'er  saw  so  lovely  a  sight 
As  a  maiden's  corse  in  the  pale  moonlight ! 

Fairy.   Ah  !  spirit  of  stern  and  ill  intent, 
The  land  may  rue  that  thou  wast  sent. 

Spirit.  'Tis  true,  I  love  to  seek  and  see 
The  evils  of  humanity, 

And  the  woes  and  the  plagues  of  the  human  lot ! 
But  I  cannot  hurt  where  sin  is  not. 
Come,  trifling  fay,  I'll  consort  you 
The  relics  of  mortal  beauty  to  view  ; 
The  writhed  limb  you  there  may  see, 
And  the  stripes  of  blood  upon  the  lea  ; 
Half  open  is  her  still  blue  eye  ; 
Her  face  is  turned  unto  the  sky  ; 
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The  shadows  sleep  on  her  bosom  bare, 
And  the  dew-weft  on  her  raven  hair, 
And  never  again  shall  spirit  see 
Such  picture  of  sorrow  and  sanctity  ! 

Fairy.   Get  thee  away, 
Thou  elfin  grey, 

Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay  ! 
For  me  I  am  sent  by  the  still  moonlight, 
Each  floweret's  bosom  to  bedight, 
For  the  fairies  revel  here  o'er-night. 
The  time  draws  on  when  Lu  of  Kyle, 
Who  in  Fairyland  had  sojourned  a  while, 
Must  be  crowned,  by  a  virgin's  hand, 
The  king  of  the  fairies  of  fair  Scotland  : 
And  fairies  have  ridden,  and  fairies  have  run, 
From  the  evening  set  till  the  morning  sun, 
The  first  of  mortal  maidens  to  find, 
Fairest  of  body,  and  purest  of  mind  ; 
For  she  must  be  chaste  as  the  snow-drop  at  noon, 
Stately  as  cherubim,  mild  as  the  moon, 
Sweet  as  the  rose-bud,  and  fresh  as  the  dew, 
That  sets  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  Lu. 

Spirit.   If  right  I  judge,  you  will  only  miss 
Your  aim  in  travelling  far  for  this  ; 
For  in  this  glen  there  dwells  a  dame, 
The  fairest  of  human  form  and  name 
But  if  1  get  sway  of  this  woodland  scene, 
This  matchless  maid  shall  be,  ere  e'en, 
What  many  a  maiden  before  has  been. 
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Fairy.   Get  thee  away, 
Thou  elfin  grey, 

Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay  ! 
The  fairies  of  Scotia  are  mild  as  the  even, 
Jocund  and  blithe  as  the  laverock  in  heaven  ; 
Tender  to  childhood,  gentle  to  age, 
Festerous  to  priest,  and  freakish  to  sage  ; 
But  whatever  they  do,  or  wherever  they  go, 
They  grieve  aye  for  human  failings  and  woe. 
Get  thee  away,  over  brake,  over  thorn, 
Woo  thy  dead  corse  till  the  break  of  the  morn, 
For  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  fairies'  horn. 

[Spirit  vanishes. 


SCENE  continues. 

Endless  trains  of  Fairies,  clothed  in  green,  and  riding 
on  white  steeds,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 

Song  within. 

Sweet  is  the  mountain  breeze  of  night, 

To  fairy  troopers  blithely  riding, 
Over  holt,  and  holm,  and  height, 

Through  the  links  of  greenwood  gliding. 


Ara  Lu  !  Ora  Lu  ! 
Who  shall  man  and  fairy  sever  ? 

Ara  Lu  !  Ora  Lu  ! 
They  are  knit,  and  knit  for  ever. 
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Lu  is  prince  of  Fairyland, 

Vales  of  light  and  fairy  fountains  ; 

Lu  shall  wield  the  regal  wand 
Over  Scotia's  heathy  mountains. 


Ara  Lu  !  Ora  Lu  !  &c. 

Enter  La  and  FEMALE  FAIRIES. 
First  Fairy.  Our  names,  prince, — Our  new  names. 

Lu.  Come  hither,  beauteous  trifle. 
Thy  name  be  hence  Philany,  and  thy  charge 
The  nestlings  of  the  birds,  that  sing  at  eve 
And  ere  the  morning  sun.      And  thou,  pale  blossom, 
Thy  name  is  Snowflake ;  and  thy  envied  charge 
The  walks  and  couch  of  virgin  purity. 
O  guard  that  well !  If  e'er  thou  markest  the  eye 
Beaming  with  more  than  earthly  lustre,  then 
Thy  sickening  opiates  use,  to  dim  the  ray 
Too  bright  for  man  to  look  on.      In  the  night 
By  maiden's  bosom  watch  ;  and  if  she  dream, 
Lay  thy  cold  hand  upon  her  youthful  breast ; 
Hang  on  her  waving  locks  by  day,  and  watch 
Her  sweet  and  mellow  breath  ;  and  as  it  heaves 
And  rocks  thee  to  and  fro,  thou  shalt  discern 
The  slightest  workings  of  the  soul  within  ; 
The  rest  thy  wisdom  and  thy  care  direct. 

Kiss  me,  thou  little  sweet  and  humid  thing, 
Bright  as  the  orient — thy  name  be  Dew  ; 
K  2 
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Thy  care  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hill  and  dale, 
To  pearl  the  rose  and  weave  the  heavenly  bow. 
And  thou,  her  sister,  guard  the  rivulets, 
And  silver  pools  where  little  fishes  dwell, 
And  sport  them  in  the  sun — thou  hast  a  flock 
Full  wayward  and  exposed — so  be  thy  care — 
Thy  name  is  Foambell,  brook  thou  well  the  name. 
And  thine  is  Rue — thy  charge,  declining  life. 
And  thou,  that  hast  a  pathos  in  thy  looks 
Bespeaking  mould  of  tenderness  and  love, 
Be  guardian  thou  of  playful  infancy  ; 
Watch  o'er  the  imps,  and  when  the  comely  boy 
Nears  to  the  precipice,  where  blossoms  wave, 
Or  to  the  pool,  where  green  inverted  hills, 
And  trees,  and  shrubs  betray — then  flutter  thou 
Close  by  his  foot  like  gilded  butterfly, 
To  lure  the  rosy  lubber  from  the  snare 
Of  adders  young,  and  from  the  slow-worm's  den. 
Thy  name  is  Mothe,  the  joy  of  doing  good 
Be  thy  reward. 

Thou  downy  dancing  thing, 
Fond  as  the  nestling,  playful  as  the  fawn, 
Thy  dwelling  be  the  mountain,  and  thy  task 
To  guard  the  young  deer  and  the  leveret 
And  tender  lamb — thy  name  is  Gossamer. 
Embrace  me  all,  then  bound  you  on  your  way, 
To  sport  and  revel  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

\He  embi'aces  them  all. 

Sweet  gladsome  beings  !  sweet  you  are,  and  kind, 
And  well  I  love  you.     But  my  mortal  frame 
Is  not  so  subtilized  and  pure,  but  that 
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I  feel  in  your  communion  something  short 

Of  true  felicity.      In  all  your  rounds, 

And  wanderings  wild,  search  for  the  mortal  maid 

Of  purity  and  beauty  so  refined 

That  spirits  may  consort  with  ;  and  no  stain 

Of  human  love  or  longing  intervene. 

Dew.  Prince,  here  I  met  with  a  spirit  stern, 
Who  said  that  by  this  forest  dern, 
There  dwells  the  fairest,  loveliest  dame, 
That  ever  wore  the  human  frame  ; 
But  wicked  men  and  fiends  below 
Have  both  combined  to  work  her  woe. 
Prince,  watch  this  glen,  and  if  you  see 
A  knight  of  comely  courtesy 
Lead  a  fair  maiden  to  the  wood, 
Of  lady  mien,  and  mournful  mood  ; 
Be  sure  that  knight's  intent  is  ill, 
For  the  blood  is  on  his  corslet  still ! 

Lu.   Hie  you  away,  by  valley  and  brae, 
Attend  to  your  tasks,  by  night  and  by  day  ; 
And  each  take  a  thousand  fays  along, 
To  tend  your  behests  for  right  or  for  wrong  ; 
And  here  will  I  watch  till  the  rising  sun, 
For  fear  more  guilty  deeds  be  done. 

The  Fairies  dance  slowly  round  him  in  a  circle,  and  siiiy. 

The  baby's  rest  shall  be  sweet  and  sure, 
The  maiden's  slumber  blest  and  pure  ; 
The  grey-haired  sire  shall  rejoice  in  mind, 
And  look  before,  and  not  behind  ; 
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The  flowers  shall  blow,  and  the  rainbow  beam, 
The  fishes  sport  in  the  sunny  stream  ; 
Young  Love  and  Peace  shall  go  hand  in  hand, 
And  Sin  and  Sorrow  flee  the  land  ; 
The  lamb  beside  the  fox  shall  stray, 
The  kid  and  fawn  round  the  martin  play , 
And  the  child  shall  dance  by  the  adder's  den, 
Since  spirits  pure  are  conjoined  with  men. 


Then  hie  away,  fairies,  hie  away, 
Light  over  flower  and  tender  spray, 
Light  over  moonbeam  and  midnight  dew, 
Our  blithesome  gambols  to  renew. 


SCENE  II.— A  Wood. 

Enter  Lu. 

Lu.   Another  day  is  past  and  it  has  been 
To  me  a  day  of  such  delight,  and  pain, 
And  new  sensations  mingled,  as  I  never 
Deemed  consonant  with  being. — I  have  seen 
The  peerless  maid  of  this  romantic  glen, 
Have  watched  her  every  motion,  word,  and  look, 
With  lover,  and  alone.     Such  beauty,  truth, 
And  purity  of  soul,  I  did  not  ween 
This  sinful  world  contained  !  I  love  her  so, 
That  I  would  yield  this  incorporeal  frame, 
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This  state  of  mental  energy,  attained 

By  seven  years'  penance,  and  again  assume 

My  former  state  of  gross  humanity, 

Rather  than  lose  that  virgin's  fellowship, 

Her  confidence,  and  love.      I  watched  her  steps, 

Led  by  that  treacherous,  that  decoying  fiend, 

That  demon  in  the  guise  of  man,  and  heard 

His  smooth  deceitful  tale.     I  took  the  form 

Of  redbreast,  and  I  hopped  upon  the  spray 

Close  to  her  cheek,  and  sung  my  plaintive  note  ; 

And  she  called  me  "  sweet  Robin,"  and  I  saw 

A  kindness  in  her  looks.     "  Sir  Knight,"  said  she, 

"  List  to  that  Robin's  note.      MetMnks  he  says, 

'  Beware,  young  simple  Lula.'  "     "  On  my  faith," 

The  knight  replied,  "  'tis  very  like  these  words  !" 

"  I  wish  I  were  that  Robin's  mate,"  said  she, 

"  To  fly  away  with  him  o'er  many  lands. 

And  live  in  innocence  !"     And  then  I  sung 

"  Would  that  you  were,  sweet  Lula."     Her  blue  eyes 

Turned  doubtfully  up  to  the  sky,  when  this 

She  heard  sung  by  a  bird ;  her  lovely  face 

Was  stamped  with  sweet  amazement  and  deep  thought. 

Then  I  became  a  cooney,  and  I  stole 
From  out  the  brake,  and  hitched  around  their  seat, 
Mounching  the  herbs,  and  raised  up  my  long  ears 
As  listening  in  dismay,  and  looked  full  wise, 
Making  my  cloven  lip  and  wiry  beard 
Move  with  grimace. — Back  to  the  thicket  then 
Amain  I  scudded,  and  as  quick  returned, 
And  cowered,  and  mounched  the  grass — She  laughed 
at  me, 
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And  praised  my  antic  tricks,  but  little  weened 

I  was  a  fairy  lover,  and  far  less 

A  mortal  prince  rid  of  his  mortal  nature. 

I  must  retire  and  take  some  other  form, 

For  here  my  loved  and  beauteous  Lula  comes, 

Led  by  the  wretch  that  woos  her  to  her  fate. 

[Exit. 

Enter  LCLA  and  KNIGHT. 

Lula.   Where  do  you  lead  me,  Knight  ?  I  may  not  go 
Farther  into  the  glen  :  have  you  not  heard 
How  it  is  haunted  ! 

Knight.   Fear  not,  gentle  Lula ; 
No  spirit  may  do  harm  to  innocence 
And  beauty  such  as  thine. — Come,  let  us  stray 
Deeper  into  this  dell,  and  watch  the  rise 
Of  the  full  moon.      See  how  her  radiant  verge 
Streams  through  the  broken  cliffs  of  yon  far  hill, 
Like  fragments  of  a  moon.      The  Queen  of  heaven 
Smiles  from  her  lattice  !     Has  it  not  a  cast 
Of  sweet  sublimity  that  scene,  my  Lula  ? 

Lula.   It  has, — O,  I  could  list  and  look  for  ever, 
And  muse  upon  these  goings  on  of  nature ! 

Knight.  'Tis  a  fit  scene  for  love — Will  you  not  hear 
The  man  that  loves  you  to  distraction,  breathe 
The  vows  of  constancy  and  endless  love  ? 

Lula.   Nay,  then  I'm  gone ;   I  loathe  the  very  name 
Of  love,  and  every  baneful  consequence 
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That  follows  in  its  train.      Why  talk  to  me 
Of  love,  when  Emma's  lost  ? — Emma,  who  loved  you 
With  fondness  never  equalled  !     Tell  me,  Knight, 
Where  think  you  Emma's  gone  ? 

Knight.   How  can  I  know  ? 
Woe's  me,  poor  Emma  !  She  is  fled,  I  fear, 
With  false  deceiver,  or  some  base-born  hind  ; — 
Let  us  not  think  of  her. 

Lula.   Yet  you  grow  pale 
At  mention  of  her  name — I  honour  you 
For  this. — 'Tis  true  she  loved  you  ! — What  is  here? 
There's  blood  upon  your  basnet,  Knight ! — Your  hilt 
And  arm  are  stained  with  it. — What  blood  is  this  ? 

Knight.  It  is  the  blood  of  my  white  steed,  which  I 
Slew  in  a  rage,  that  now  I  sore  repent. 

Lula.   Your  steed  is  whole  and  standing  in  his  stall ; 
I  saw  him  ;  ask  your  groom. 

Knight.   It  was  my  hound, 
My  milk-white  hound — Woe's  me  that  she  is  slain  ! 

Lula.   Your  hound  is  well,  and  hunting  through  the 
wood. 

Knight.  It  was  a  deer  that  held  the  hound  at  bay, 
'Twas  that  I  meant. 

Lula.   You  have  not  slain  a  deer 
For  months  and  days,  nor  is  it  hunting  time ; 
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You  rave  !  or  do  not  think  of  what  you  say. — 
But  here's  our  gentle  Robin  come  again, 
To  cheer  us  with  his  homely  note. — O,  Knight, 
Let  us  return. — Hear  what  the  Robin  sings  ! 

Knight.   Come  let  us  dive  into  the  dell,  my  Lula, 
And  see  the  moon  lie  bathing  in  the  stream, 
Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  ;  it  is 
A  scene  will  charm  you. — Let  us  go,  my  love. 

Lula.   I  never  farther  leave  my  home  at  eve  ; 
That  glen  is  dangerous,  for  spirits  there 
Hold  nightly  rendezvous. — Poor  Emma  loved 
Thoughtful  to  stray  in  it ; — now,  where,  alas ! 
Is  simple  Emma  ?     Knight,  though  I  nought  fear, 
Strange  fancies  crowd  on  me — Ah,  might  it  be 
As  I  now  deem  ! — Do  guardian  spirits  ever 
Take  form  of  beast  or  bird  ? 

Knight.   So  sages  say. 

But  wherefore  ask  ?     Come,  let  us  go,  my  love, 
Down  that  sweet  winding  glen. — You  cannot  fear 
To  walk  that  space  with  me  ? — I  know  the  scene 
Hath  that  in't  will  delight  you.      You  shall  see 
The  moonbeam  streaming  o'er  the  shadowy  hill, 
To  kiss  the  winding  wave,  and  deck  the  trees 
In  golden  foliage. — You  shall  see  the  shades 
Of  hills,  and  trees,  and  rocks,  lie  stretched  afar, 
Bathing  in  liquid  crystal,  till  you  lose 
Sense  which  is  the  true  world,  the  stars  and  moon, 
And  which  the  elemental  imagery. 
Oh  !  I  beseech  you,  let  us  go,  sweet  Lula. 
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Lula.   Well,  I  will  go,  for  when  I  hear  you  talk, 
Of  nature  I  am  charmed — 'tis  so  unlike 
The  converse  of  these  simple  cottagers  ; 
But  talk  of  that  alone,  and  not  of  love, 
Else  I'll  not  list,  nor  answer  deign  to  you. 
Why  am  I  plagued  with  language  which  I  loathe  ? 

[  Going,  stops  short. 

Protect  my  senses,  Heaven  ! — Can  it  be  ? 
Look  at  that  bird,  Sir  Knight — Is  it  not  changed 
In  form  and  hue  since  last  we  looked  at  it  ? 

Knight.   What  is  it  ? 

Lula.  See  !  it  grows  and  changes  still ; 
Waylays  and  threatens  us — I  will  not  go 
Farther  upon  that  path  for  will  of  man. 

Knight.     Then   my   resolve   is   fixed — Dame,    you- 

shall  go, 
Return  home  as  you  may. 

Lula.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Knight.   Only  that  you  shall  go  into  that  glen 
Far  as  I  list  to  lead  you — if  you  prove 
As  coy  when  you  return,  my  well-earned  skill 
In  woman  I  give  up.     Nay,  struggle  not, 
Nor  pule,  nor  cry,  for  neither  shall  avail. 

Lo  enters,  and  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  lays  the  KNIGHT 

flat  on  his  back. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Lula.1  O  comely  stranger,  spare  my  helpless  youth  ! 
Protect  and  guard  me  !  here  I  throw  myself 
Into  your  arms. 

Lu.   And  from  all  brutal  force 
And  insult  shall  these  arms  protect  thee,  maid. 

Lula.  Yes,  I  can  trust  you,  there  is  in  your  look 
And  your  embrace,  that  chastened  dignity, 
That  calm  pure  sympathy,  which  I  have  longed 
And  pined  so  much  to  look  on.      Whence  are  you  ? 
From  what  blest  land  or  kingdom  came  you  thus 
To  my  deliverance  ? 

Lu.  These  lands  were  mine, 
Far  as  the  soaring  eagle's  eye  can  reach  ; 
But  I  resigned  them  for  a  dynasty 
Wild  and  ethereal.     Could  you  love  me,  Lula  ? 

Lula.  I  know  not — If  your  touch  and  looks  were  aye 
As  pure  as  they  are  now — methinks  I  could. 

Lu.   Then  I'll  be  aught  for  thee— 111  be  again 
The  thing  I  was,  that  I  may  be  caressed 
And  loved  by  you ;  though  pain,  and  woe,  and  death, 
And  spirits'  vengeance,  on  the  issue  wait. 
Come  with  me,  gentle  maid  ;  and  while  I  lead  you 
Home  to  your  cot,  I  will  a  tale  unfold 
Shall  make  your  ears  to  tingle,  and  your  thoughts 
Wander  into  delirious  mystery. 

[Exeunt  Lu  and  LULA.      The  KNIGHT  rises. 
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Knight.  What  can  this  mean  ?  How  was  I  struck  to  earth, 
And  chained  as  by  some  spell  ?  Curse  on  the  stripling  ! 
Who  can  he  be,  or  whither  did  he  come 
To  brave  me  in  this  guise  ?     "Tis  like  a  dream ; 
And  yet  I  saw  them  go,  arm  linked  in  arm, 
While  I  not  moved  a  finger  or  a  limb. 

Might  I  believe  that  I  some  thing  have  seen 
Not  of  this  world,  that  with  one  wave  of  's  hand 
Could  strike  me  motionless,  then  do  I  strive 
In  vain  for  the  possession  of  the  maid. 
But  here  I  swear  above  this  craven  sword, 
That  for  the  first  time  slept  within  its  sheath 
Beneath  the  eye  of  insult,  not  to  brook 
Life  without  Lula.     Never  shall  I  see 
Another  filch  that  precious  morsel,  placed 
Thus  in  my  reach  !   Arm,  thou  wast  never  wont 
To  lie  in  dull  and  nerveless  apathy 
When  will  called  "  Strike."  Ah !  couldst  thou  do  it  now 
When  the  most  delicate  and  luscious  cup 
That  ever  mocked  Desire's  pale  parching  lip 
Was  rudely  dashed  away  !  Blood  and  revenge 
Be  hence  thy  meed,  or  scornful  Lula  mine  ! 


SCENE  III.—  The  Glen Twilight. 

Lu  and  FAIRY  meeting. 

Lu.   Welcome  my  little  Foambell,  here  : 
How  fare  thy  flocks  by  frith  and  meer, 
By  river,  pool,  and  streamlet  clear? 
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Foam.   O,  Prince,  my  charge  I  yield  again  ! 
My  little  breast  is  rent  with  pain  ! 
No  happy  thing  on  earth  may  be 
While  ruthless  man  holds  sovereignty. 
I  chose  the  sweetest  stream  that  fell 
From  mountain  glen,  and  moorland  well, 
Where  happy,  gay,  and  innocent, 
My  finny  tribes  were  in  thousands  blent ; 
And  I  rejoiced  and  smiled  to  see 
Each  awkward  beck  and  courtesy, 
How  downward  turned  each  full  set  eye, 
As  I,  their  Queen,  went  sailing  bye. 

One  day  I  spied  upon  the  strand, 
A  carl  that  waved  a  sounding  wand 
Of  marvellous  length,  whom  I  did  deem 
Some  earthly  guardian  of  the  stream  ; 
But  coming  nigh  I  wept  full  sore 
To  see  my  people  dragged  ashore, 
One  after  one,  and  two  by  two, 
And  welcomed  forth  with  murderous  blow, 
While  their  dying  throes  rejoiced  his  sight, 
For  his  ugly  face  had  the  grin  of  delight. 

This  scene  my  feelings  could  not  bear, 
I  tried  to  wile  them  from  the  snare ; 
The  form  of  a  fisherman  I  took, 
And  I  angled  before  him  in  the  brook ; 
But  they  wearied  of  my  phantom  fly, 
And  the  carl  he  thrashed  and  waded  nigh  : 
I  could  not  scare  them  from  his  hook, 
For  I  cast  no  shadow  on  the  brook  ; 
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Though  boardly  my  frame,  as  man's  might  be, 

"  The  sun  shone  through  my  thin  bodye." 

I  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say, 

For  still  the  carl  he  plashed  away  ; 

And  his  rod,  that  stretched  o'er  hah0  the  flood, 

It  sounded  through  the  air  so  loud, 

That  it  made  me  start  and  pant  for  breath, 

For  I  knew  the  sough  was  the  sound  of  death. 

No  minute  passed  but  one  or  more 

Was  dragged  forth  struggling  to  the  shore  ; 

I  saw  them  flutter  in  wild  affright, 

And  shiver  and  gasp  in  piteous  plight ; 

Their  silvery  sides,  that  in  the  flood 

Shone  bright  and  pure,  were  striped  with  blood  ; 

Yet  no  remorse  did  the  carl  feel, 

But  thrust  them  hi  his  wicker  creel. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  plan, 
Of  turning  pike  instead  of  man  ; 
And  aye  where  his  hook  the  angler  threw 
I  chased  away  my  harmless  crew  : 
Oh  !  how  astonished  were  the  throng 
When  I  came  gaping  them  among  ! 
Away  they  fled  to  ward  the  scathe, 
Fast  I  pursued  with  threat  of  death. 
Most  gleesome  sport  I  had  the  while, 
But  wondered  at  the  carl's  wile, 
For  o'er  the  ripple  he  swam  his  fly, 
So  sleek  and  so  provokingly, 
That  scarcely  could  I  myself  restrain 
From  springing  at  that  bait  amain  ; 
For,  though  by  sage  it  be  denied, 

Nature  and  form  are  still  allied, 
L  2 
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Amazement  marked  the  fisher's  look, 
Another  fish  he  could  not.  hook  ; 
He  changed  his  tackle,  he  changed  his  fly, 
And  blamed  the  colour  of  the  sky ; 
But,  baulked  for  once,  he  went  away, 
Cursing  the  fish  and  hateful  day. 

Full  six  times  twelve  away  he  bore, 
I  saw  him  count  them  on  the  shore  ; 
All  reft  of  life  withouten  law, 
To  gorge  a  miscreant's  ravenous  maw. 
Then  sooth,  while  man  has  sway  below, 
My  watery  charge  I  must  forego. 

Lu.   But  here  comes  slender  Gossamer, 
Like  shred  of  silver  through  the  air. — • 
What  news,  thou  gentle,  pitying  child, 
From  mountain,  glen,  and.  pathless  wild? 

Gos.  Ah,  woeful  news!  my  heart's  in  pain  ! 
All  would  be  joy  in  my  domain, 
The  kid  and  lamb  would  sport  in  peace, 
The  young  deer  dwell  in  happiness ; 
But  man — remorseless  ravenous  man, 
Kills  and  devours  ;  and  stay  who  can  ! 
The  life-blood  and  the  trembling  limb 
Of  parting  life  are  joy  to  him  : 
That  rank  devourer  hence  restrain, 
Or  take  from  me  my  charge  again. 

Lu.   Woe's  me,  that  those  we  so  much  love 
Such  troublers  should  of  nature  prove : 
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But  here  comes  one  whose  placid  face 
Speaks  better  things  of  the  human  race. 
Welcome,  sweet  Snowflake,  back  to  me ; 
How  thrives  sweet  virgin  purity  ? 

Snow.   Ah,  Prince,  decline  the  woeful  theme  ! 
Give  it  not  thought, — give  it  not  name  ! 
Else  first  restrain  or  quench  the  blood 
Of  man,  the  defacer  of  all  good  ! 
The  maiden  is  pure  without  a  stain, 
And  pure  in  mind  would  aye  remain, 
But  man — I  sicken  at  the  thought 
Of  all  the  shame  that  he  hath  wrought ; 
There  is  no  art — there  is  no  wile 
That  may  the  maiden  heart  beguile, 
And  cloud  for  aye  the  joyous  smile, 
Which  this  destroyer  scorns  to  prove, — 
This  recreant  in  the  paths  of  love. 
Thousands  to  shame  and  ruin  driven, 
Debased  on  earth — debarred  from  heaven — 
Of  human  forms  and  souls  divine, 
Yearly  at  Love's  unholy  shrine, 
On  bloated  altar  doomed  to  lie, 
Unblest  to  weep,  unwept  to  die. 

Without  regret,  or  wish  t'  atone, 
He  boasts  his  feats  and  urges  on  ; 
And  when  no  other  schemes  remain 
To  give  the  virtuous  bosom  pain, 
To  beauty's  walks  he  wends  his  way, 
With  shameless  stare  in  open  day, 
To  check  the  step,  abash  the  eye, 
And  tint  the  cheek  of  modesty. 
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O  Prince,  my  charge  I  must  disclaim, 
While  man's  rude  nature  is  the  same. 

And  more,  a  baleful  imp,  I  fear, 
Is  lately  come  to  sojourn  here  ; 
A  stranger  spirit,  bent  on  ill, 
Whom  I  have  watched  o'er  vale  and  hill ; 
His  purposes  we  must  gainsay, 
Else  shame  may  be  ere  break  of  day. 
Yon  cot  I  marked  him  prying  round. 
But  scared  him  thence,  and  there  I  found 
The  loveliest  maid  of  mortal  race, 
In  dangerous  and  in  helpless  case ; 
A  clown  had  crept  her  door  within, 
And  left  it  open  to  the  gin  ; 
A  dark  knight  stood  her  casement  nigh, 
With  burning  cheek,  and  greedy  eye, 
While  the  unweeting  simple  maid 
Kneeled  on  the  floor  and  inly  prayed. 
Her  light  locks  o'er  her  shoulders  swung, 
Her  night-robe  round  her  waist  was  flung  ; 
Her  eyes  were  raised — her  breast  of  snow 
Heaved  with  devotion's  grateful  glow  ; 
The  speaking  lip,  the  brow  erect, 
The  movement  on  the  polished  neck, 
The  blooming  cheek,  the  fervent  mien, 
Were  all  so  comely,  so  serene, 
The  breeze  of  earth  did  ne'er  embrace 
Such  pure  angelic  loveliness. 

The  peasant's  rugged  form  I  took, 
And  braved  the  blood-hound's  surly  look; 
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At  me  he  flew  with  horrid  bay ; 
I  fled,  provoked,  and  led  the  way 
Straight  to  the  base  and  wicked  clown — 
The  ban-dog  seized  and  pulled  him  down  ; 
Aloud  he  cried,  and  fought  for  life, 
And  rough  and  bloody  was  the  strife. 

Then  in  the  maiden's  form  so  light, 
Forthwith  I  glided  by  the  knight, 
Who  followed  fast,  and  begged  and  prayed, 
But  still  I  flew  along  the  glade  ; — 
Just  when  his  arms  were  stretched  to  press 
My  waist  with  hellish  eagerness, 
A  quagmire  deep  I  led  him  in, 
And  left  him  struggling  to  the  chin. 

Thus  far  full  deftly  have  I  sped, 
Protecting  maidhood's  guiltless  bed ; 
But  ah,  if  man,  the  lord  below, 
Continue  still  as  he  is  now, 
Alas  !  my  Prince,  my  toils  will  prove 
Light  balance  in  the  scales  of  love. 

But  who  would  strive  ? — Last  night  I  spied 
The  loveliest  flower  on  Leven  side 
In  her  bed-chamber  laid  to  rest, 
A  sweet  babe  cradled  on  her  breast  ; 
Such  fondness  melted  in  her  eye — 
Affection's  holiest  purity  '. — 
When  with  her  breast  the  elfin  played, 
His  round  cheek  to  that  bosom  laid, 
That  I  was  moved ,  and  weened  if  bliss 
Be  found  in  life's  imperfectness, 
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.  If  pure  affection  's  from  above, — 
If  "  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love,' 
AlHove,  all  fondness  is  outdone 
By  mother's  o'er  her  only  son  : 
That  glow  is  bright,  its  workings  kind, 
Calm,  chastened,  ardent,  yet  refined. 
Then  let  me  roam,  as  heretofore, 
And  think  of  guarding  maids  no  more. 

Song  by  Lu. 

Never,  gentle  spirits,  never 

Yield  your  cares  of  human  kind  ! 

Can  you  leave  the  lonely  river, 

From  the  moonlight  valley  sever, 
All  your  guardian  love  resigned  ? 

Thrown  aside  and  scorned  the  giver  ? 

Never,  gentle  spirits,  never  ! 

Chorus  of  FAIRIES. 

Never  till  the  dawn  of  day, 

Dawn  of  truth  that  shine  shall  ever, 
Will  we  quit  our  polar  way  ; 
Over  greenwood,  glen,  and  brae, 

Over  tree, 

Over  lea, 

Over  fell  and  forest  free, 
Over.rock,  and  over  river, 
Over  cairn  and  cloud  to  quiver  ; 
Never,  gentle  spirits,  never  ! 

Never ! — Never  ! 
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SCENE  IV. — A  deep  Dell. 
KNIGHT  sitting  disconsolate. 

Knight.  Sure  there's  some  power  unseen,  unmeet  for 

man 

To  cope  with,  watches  o'er  that  witching  thing. 
First  by  a  stripling  I  was  stunned,  and  laid 
Flat  without  motion  ;  next  to  slough  decoyed, 
Bayed  by  a  madman — by  a  blood-hound  torn. 
If  I  escape  infection  from  the  fangs 
Of  that  outraged  monster,  I  shall  never 
Strive  for  possession  of  that  maiden  more, 
Though  my  heart  burn  within  me. 

SPIRIT  enters,  and  speaks  and  sings  aside. 

Spirit.   Then  my  sport  will  all  be  done  : 
Knight,  before  the  rising  sun, 
Wet  and  weary,  racked  with  pain, 
You  shall  seek  that  maid  again. 

Sings. 

My  love's  blithe  as  the  bird  on  the  tree  ; 
My  love's  bonnie,  as  bonnie  can  be  ; 
Though  she  loves  another  far  better  than  me, 
Yet  the  dream  wears  kind  in  the  morning. 

Then  I  will  steal  to  my  love's  bed-side, 
And  I  will  kiss  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ; 
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And  I'll  whisper  a  vow,  whatever  betide, 
To  my  little  flower  in  the  morning. 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  fragrant  shower 
Of  dew  that  is  blown  from  the  rowan-tree  flower  ; 
O  never  were  the  sweets  of  roseate  bower 
Like  my  love's  cheeks  in  the  morning  ! 

Her  eye  is  the  blue-bell  of  the  spring, 
Her  hair  is  the  fleece  of  the  raven's  wing, 
To  her  bonnie  breast  O  how  I'll  cling, 
While  sleeping  so  sound  in  the  morning. 

Enter  Lu  and  FAIRIES. 

Lu.  Fairies,  the  night  wears  on  apace ; 
There's  a  paleness  spread  on  the  heaven's  face, 
A  silvery  haze  so  mild  to  see, 
As  lambent  and  as  pure  as  we. 
Soon  will  we  mount  with  blithesome  sway 
Through  these  bright  paths  on  our  spiral  way, 
On  the  locks  of  the  morning  star  to  swing, 
Or  the  veil  of  the  sky  for  dew  to  wring  ; 
To  gallop  the  blue  so  lightsome  and  boon, 

Or  braid  the  fair  tresses  of  beauty  so  bright, 
That  wanton  and  wave  at  the  horns  of  the  moon, 

They  are  half  of  them  ether,  and  half  of  them  light. 
But  ere  we  depart  from  the  morning  ray, 
To  follow  the  moonlight  west  away, 
O  Spirits,  advise  what  shall  be  done, 
This  loveliest  flower  beneath  the  sun, 
From  shame,  from  sin,  and  from  sorrow  to  win. 
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Dew.   Bear  her  away, 
'Twixt  the  night  and  the  day ; 
We  spirits  have  might 
When  we  work  for  the  right, 
And  each  of  us  as  much  can  bear 
Of  aught  corporeal  through  the  air, 
As  the  swallow  can  carry  on  wing  opprest, 
Or  the  merle  upbear  to  her  downy  nest. 
Then  bear  her  away 
'Twixt  the  night  and  the  day, 
For  she  is  too  pure  in  the  world  to  stay. 

Lu.   That  may  not  be — By  rite  divine, 
In  holy  church  and  at  holy  shrine, 
She  has  been  washed  with  prayer  and  vow, 
And  named  by  a  name  to  which  we  bow. 
Or  she  must  change  with  free  good  will, 
Or  be  as  she  is  for  good  or  for  ill ; 
Should  I  her  gain,  say,  shall  she  be 
The  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  Queen  to  me  ? 

Dew.   Treason  and  pain  ! 
Speak  not  again  ! 

Trial  and  penance  must  long  remain  ! 
Bonnie  Philany,  Snowflake,  and  Foam  ; 
Rainbow,  Rainbow,  blink  and  go  home  ! 

Phil.    (Aside.}    Regard  not,    Prince,    that   freakish 

thing, 

From  jealousy  her  ravings  spring  ; 
One  we  must  have,  whatever  befall, 
To-morrow  is  our  great  festival, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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And  nought  but  mortal  virgin's  hand 
Must  crown  thee  King  of  Fairyland  ; 
And  then  thy  fate  is  fixed  for  ever, 
From  us  and  ours  no  more  to  sever. 

Lu.   Would  that  the  time  were  not  so  soon  ! 
It  is  not  yet  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

Phil.  Prince,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  thee — 
Your  troubled  mind  and  eye  I  see ; 
But  if  you  dare  to  harbour  a  thought 
Of  yielding  a  crown  so  dearly  bought, 
With  all  the  joys  of  the  moonlight  dell, 
And  the  fervent  beings  that  love  you  so  well, 
For  the  sake  of  a  flower  that  will  soon  decay, 
A  piece  of  fair  well-moulded  clay, 
We'll  pick  these  bright  eyes  from  your  head, 
And  there  we'll  fix  two  eyes  of  lead ; 
We'll  pull  the  heart  from  thy  breast-bone, 
And  there  we'll  lodge  a  heart  of  stone  : 
So  take  thou  care,  lest  some  espy 
The  thoughts  that  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

Lu.  Sweet  friendly  fay,  'tis  all  too  true ; 
Nor  thought  nor  wish  I'll  hide  from  you : 
Either  that  maiden  here  I  must  have, 
Or  return  to  the  world,  to  death,  and  the  grave. 
O  haste  thee,  Snowflake,  haste  and  glide 
To  yon  little  cot  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  watch  yon  maid  till  the  break  of  day, 
For  I  hear  the  watch-dog's  angry  bay ; 
Watch  by  her  pillow,  and  look  to  her  bed, 
For  I  fear  that  beauty  is  hard  bested. 
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Then  hie  you  away,  fairies,  hie  you  away  ! 
Lean  to  the  breeze,  and  ride  in  array 
Over  the  land  and  the  sea  so  fleet, 
Over  the  rain,  and  the  hail,  and  the  sleet, 
Keep  aye  the  sun  far  under  your  feet, 
The  morning  behind  and  the  stars  by  your  side, 
The  moonbeam  your  path,  and  her  crescent  your  guide ; 
For  O,  her  mild  and  humid  flame 
Suits  best  with  the  fairy's  airy  frame ! 
And  meet  we  again  to-morrow  at  even, 
When  the  first  star  peeps  through  the  veil  of  heaven  ; 
And  here  such  a  palace  of  light  shall  be 
As  the  world  ne'er  saw  and  never  will  see : 
For  there  shall  be  lamps  and  glories  in  store, 
And  a  thousand  stars  and  a  thousand  more ; 
And  there  shall  the  ruby  and  onyx  be  seen, 
The  amethyst  blue,  and  the  emerald  green, 
With  millions  of  gems  of  varied  flame, 
That  have  no  likeness  and  have  no  name. 
And  our  columns  shall  reach  to  the  middle  sky, 
And  the  throne  shall  stand  as  the  pine  tree  high  ; 
Soft  music  shall  flow  of  the  spheres  above, 
The  songs  of  gladness  and  songs  of  love  ; 
And  our  feast  shall  begin  with  glory  and  glee—- 
But little  we  know  what  the  end  shall  be  ! 

Song. 

O  weel  befa'  the  guileless  heart 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  pen  ! 
And  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ; 
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Wha  loes  the  good  and  true  sae  weel — 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind  and  aye  sae  leal, 
And  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men  ; 
O  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest, 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw, 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
The  sun  may  rise  and  set  again, 
And  lace  wi'  burning  gowd  the  main, 
The  rainbow  bend  attour  the  plain 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  there's  naething  like  my  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Alang  the  gloaming  lea  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree  ; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race  ; 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase  ; 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place 

Deep  in  his  flowery  den  ; 
But  what  is  like  the  bonnie  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen  ! 
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O  LONE  St  Mary  of  the  waves, 

In  ruin  lies  thine  ancient  aisle, 
While  o'er  thy  green  and  lowly  graves, 

The  moorcocks  bay,  and  plovers  wail ; 

But  mountain  spirits  on  the  gale 
Oft  o'er  thee  sound  the  requiem  dread, 

And  warrior  shades,  and  spectres  pale, 
Still  linger  by  the  quiet  dead. 

Yes,  many  a  chief  of  ancient  days 
Sleeps  in  thy  cold  and  hallow 'd  soil, 

Hearts  that  would  thread  the  forest  maze, 
Alike  for  spousal  or  for  spoil, 
That  wist  not,  ween'd  not,  to  recoil 

Before  the  might  of  mortal  foe, 
But  thirsted  for  the  Border  broil, 

The  shout,  the  clang,  the  overthrow  ! 

Here  lie  those  who,  o'er  flood  and  field, 
Were  hunted  as  the  osprey's  brood, 

Who  braved  the  power  of  man,  and  seal'd 
Their  testimonies  with  their  blood  ; 
M  2 
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But  long  as  waves  that  wilder'd  flood, 
Their  sacred  memory  shall  be  dear, 

And  all  the  virtuous  and  the  good 
O'er  their  low  graves  shall  drop  the  tear. 

Here  sleeps  the  last  of  all  the  race 

Of  these  old  heroes  of  the  hill, 
Stern  as  the  storm  in  heart  and  face  ; 

Gainsaid  in  faith  or  principle, 

Then  would  the  fire  of  heaven  fill 
The  orbit  of  his  faded  eye  ; 

Yet  all  within  was  kindness  still, 
Benevolence  and  simplicity. 

GRIEVE,  thou  shalt  hold  a  sacred  cell 

In  hearts  with  sin  and  sorrow  toss'd  ; 
While  thousands,  with  their  funeral  knell, 

Roll  down  the  tide  of  darkness,  lost ; 

For  thou  wert  Truth's  and  Honour's  boast, 
Firm  champion  of  Religion's  sway  ! 

Who  knew  thee  best,  revered  thee  most, 
Thou  emblem  of  a  former  day  ! 

Here  lie  old  Border  bowmen  good ; 

Ranger  and  stalker  sleep  together, 
Who  for  the  red-deer's  stately  brood 

Watch'd,  in  despite  of  want  and  weather, 

Beneath  the  hoary  hills  of  heather  : 
Even  Scotts,  and  Kerrs,  and  Pringles,  blended 

In  peaceful  slumbers,  rest  together, 
Whose  fathers  there  to  death  contended. 
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Here  lie  the  peaceful,  simple  race, 

The  first  old  tenants  of  the  wild, 
Who  stored  the  mountains  of  the  chase 

With  flocks  and  herds — whose  manners  mild 

Changed  the  baronial  castles,  piled 
In  every  glen,  into  the  cot, 

And  the  rude  mountaineer  beguiled, 
Indignant,  to  his  peaceful  lot. 

Here  rural  beauty  low  reposes, 

The  blushing  cheek,  and  beaming  eye, 
The  dimpling  smile,  the  lip  of  roses, 

Attractors  of  the  burning  sigh, 

And  love's  delicious  pangs,  that  lie 
Enswathed  in  pleasure's  mellow  mine : 

Maid,  lover,  parent,  low  and  high, 
Are  mingled  in  thy  lonely  shrine. 

And  here  lies  one — here  I  must  turn 

From  all  the  noble  and  sublime, 
And,  o'er  thy  new  but  sacred  urn, 

Shed  the  heath-flower  and  mountain-thyme, 

And  floods  of  sorrow,  while  I  chime 
Above  thy  dust  one  requiem. 

Love  was  thine  error,  not  thy  crime, 
Thou  mildest,  sweetest,  mortal  gem  ! 

For  ever  hallow'd  be  thy  bed, 

Beneath  the  dark  and  hoary  steep  ; 
Thy  breast  may  flowerets  overspread, 

And  angels  of  the  morning  weep 
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In  sighs  of  heaven  above  thy  sleep, 
And  tear-drops  of  embalming  dew  ; 

Thy  vesper  hymn  be  from  the  deep, 
Thy  matin  from  the  ether  blue  !     , 

I  dare  not  of  that  holy  shade, 

That's  pass'd  away,  one  thought  allow, 
Not  even  a  dream  that  might  degrade 

The  mercy  before  which  I  bow  : 

Eternal  God,  what  is  it  now  ? 
Thus  asks  my  heart :  but  the  reply 

I  aim  not,  wish  not,  to  foreknow  ; 
'Tis  veil'd  within  eternity. 

But  oh,  this  earthly  flesh  and  heart 
Still  cling  to  the  dear  form  beneath, 

As  when  I  saw  its  soul  depart, 
As  when  I  saw  it  calm  in  death  : 
The  dead  rose  and  funereal  wreath 

Above  the  breast  of  virgin  snow, 

Far  lovelier  than  in  life  and  breath — 

I  saw  it  then,  and  see  it  now. 

That  her  fair  form  shall  e'er  decay 
One  thought  I  may  not  entertain  ; 

As  she  was  on  her  dying  day, 
To  me  she  ever  will  remain  : 
When  Time's  last  shiver  o'er  his  reign 

Shall  close  this  scene  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
How  calm,  how  lovely,  how  serene, 

That  form  shall  rise  upon  the  morrow  ! 
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Frail  man  !  of  all  the  arrows  wounding 

Thy  mortal  heart,  there  is  but  one 
Whose  poison'd  dart  is  so  astounding, 

That  bear  it,  cure  it,  there  can  none. 

It  is  the  thought  of  beauty  won, 
To  love  in  most  supreme  degree, 

And,  by  the  hapless  flame  undone, 
Cut  off  from  nature  and  from  thee ! 
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THERE  was  an  auld  Carle  wonn'd  under  yon  shaw, 

His  cheek  was  the  clay,  and  his  hair  was  the  snaw ; 

His  brow  was  as  glazed  as  the  winter  night, 

But  mingled  with  lines  of  immortal  light ; 

And  forth  from  his  livid  lips  there  flew 

A  flame  of  a  lurid,  murky  hue. 

But  there  was  a  mystery  him  within, 

That  roused  up  the  twangs  and  terrors  of  sin  ; 

And  there  was  a  gleide  hi  that  auld  Carle's  ee, 

That  the  saint  and  the  shiner  baith  trembled  to  see. 

But,  oh !  when  the  moor  gat  her  coverlet  gray, 
When  the  gloaming  had  flaughted  the  night  and  the  day, 
When  the  craws  had  flown  to  the  greenwood  shaw, 
And  the  kid  blett  over  the  Lammer  Law ; 
When  the  dew  had  laid  the  valley  asteep, 
And  the  go  wan  had  faul't  her  buds  to  sleep ; 
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When  naething  was  heard  but  the  merlin's  maen, 

Oh,  then,  that  gyre  Carle  was  never  his  lane. 

A  bonny  wee  Baby,  sae  meek  and  mild, 

Then  walk'd  with  him  in  the  dowy  wild ; 

But,  oh  !  nae  pen  that  ever  grew 

Could  describe  that  Baby's  heavenly  hue: 

Yet  all  the  barmings  of  sturt  and  strife, 

And  weary  wailings  of  mortal  life, 

Would  soon  have  been  hush'd  to  endless  peace 

At  ae  blink  of  that  Baby's  face. 

Her  brow  sae  fair,  and  her  ee  sae  meek, 
And  the  pale  rose  bloom  upon  her  cheek ; 
Her  locks,  and  the  bend  of  her  sweet  eebree, 
And  her  smile,  might  have  waken'd  the  dead  to  see. 
Her  snood,  befringed  wi'  many  a  gem, 
Was  stown  frae  the  rainbow's  brightest  hem  ; 
And  her  rail,  mair  white  than  the  snawy  drift, 
Was  never  woven  aneath  the  lift ; 
It  threw  sic  a  light  on  the  hill  and  the  gair, 
That  it  show'd  the  wild  deer  to  her  lair ; 
And  the  brown  bird  of  the  moorland  fell 
Upraised  his  head  from  the  heather  bell, 
For  he  thought  that  his  dawning  of  love  and  mirth, 
Instead  of  the  heaven  was  springing  from  earth ; 
And  the  Fairies  waken'd  frae  their  beds  of  dew, 
And  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  that  hymn  was  new. — 
Oh,  ladies,  list !  for  never  again 
Shall  you  hear  sic  a  wild,  unearthly  strain  : 
For  they  sang  the  night  breeze  in  a  swoon, 
And  they  sang  the  gowd  locks  frae  the  moon  ; 
They  sang  the  redbreast  frae  the  wood, 
And  the  laverock  out  o'  the  marled  cloud, 
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The  capperkayle  frae  the  bosky  brae, 
And  the  seraphs  down  frae  the  milky  way  ; 
And  some  wee  feres  of  bloodless  birth 
Came  out  o'  the  worm-holes  o'  the  earth, 
And  swoof'd  sae  lightly  round  the  lea, 
That  they  wadna  kythe  to  mortal  ee  ; 
While  the  eldrich  sang,  it  rang  sae  shrill, 
That  the  waesome  tod  yool'd  on  the  hill: 
Oh,  ladies,  list  !  for  the  choral  band 
Thus  hymn'd  the  song  of  Fairy  Land  : 


of  tf)e  Jfaivits. 

Sing,  sing  ! 

How  shall  we  sing 

Round  the  Babe  of  the  Spirits'  King  ? 
How  shall  we  sing  our  last  adieu, 
Baby  of  Life,  when  we  sing  to  you  ? 
Now  the  little  night-burdie  may  cheip  i'  the  vva', 
The  plover  may  whew,  and  the  cock  may  craw 
For  the  bairny's  sleep  is  sweet  and  sure, 
And  the  maiden's  rest  is  blest  and  pure, 
Through  all  the  links  of  the  Lammer  Muir  ; 
Sin  our  bonny  Baby  was  sent  frae  heaven, 
She  comes  o'ernight  wi'  the  dew  of  even  ; 
And  when  the  day-sky  bursts  frae  the  main, 
She  swaws  wi'  the  dew  to  heaven  again  ; 
But  the  light  shall  dawn  ,  and  the  howlet  flee, 
The  dead  shall  quake,  when  the  day  shall  be, 
That  she  shall  smile  in  the  gladsome  noon, 
And  sleep,  and  sleep,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Then  shall  our  hallelues  wake  anew 
With  harp,  and  viol,  and  ayril  true. 
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But,  well-a-day ! 

How  shall  we  say 
Our  earthly  adieu  ere  we  pass  away  ? 

Ring!  Ring! 

Dance  and  sing, 

And  on  the  green  broom  your  garlands  hing ; 
Hallow  the  hopes  of  this  ray  of  grace, 
For  sweet  is  the  smile  of  our  Baby's  face ; 
And  every  ghaist  of  geysand  hue 
Has  melted  away  in  the  air  she  drew. 
The  Kelpy  may  dern,  in  drear  and  dool, 
Deep  in  the  howe  of  his  eiry  pool ; 
Gil-Moules  frae  hint  the  hallan  may  flee 
Through  by  the  threshold  and  through  by  the  key, 
And  the  mermaid  moote  in  the  saffron  sea : 
But  we  are  left  in  the  greenwood  glen, 
Because  we  love  the  children  of  men, 
Sweetly  to  sing,  and  never  to  rue, 
Till  now  that  we  hymn  our  last  adieu  ; 
Baby  of  Life,  we  sing  it  to  you  ! 

Sing,  sing ! 

How  shall  we  sing 

Round  the  Babe  of  the  Spirits'  King  ? 
Hither  the  breezes  of  Elfland  bring, 
Then,  Fairies,  away — away  on  the  wing  ! 
We  now  maun  flit  to  a  land  of  bliss, — 
To  a  land  of  holy  silentness  ; 
To  a  land  where  the  night-wind  never  blew 
But  thy  fair  spring  shall  ever  be  new  ; 
When  the  moon  shall  wake,  nae  mair  to  wane, 
And  the  cloud  and  the  rainbow  baith  are  gane, 
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In  bowers  aboon  the  break  o'  the  day, 
We'll  sing  to  our  Baby  for  ever  and  aye ! 

Then  the  Carle  beheld  them  swoof  alang, 
And  heard  the  words  of  their  farewell  sang  : 
They  seem'd  to  ling  asklent  the  wind, 
And  left  a  pathway  of  light  behind ; 
But  he  heard  them  singing  as  they  flew, — 
"  Baby  of  Life,  adieu  !  adieu  ! 
Baby  of  Grace,  we  sing  to  you  !" 

Then  the  Carle  he  kneel'd  to  that  seraph  young, 
And  named  her  with  a  tremulous  tongue ; 
And  the  light  of  God  shone  on  his  face, 
As  he  look'd  to  heaven,  and  named  her  GRACE  ; 
And  he  barr'd  the  day  of  sorrow  and  pain 
Ever  to  thrall  the  world  again  ; 
Then  he  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  wept  full  sore, 
When  he  bade  her  adieu  for  evermore. 

Oh  !  never  was  baby's  smile  so  meek 
When  she  felt  the  tear  drop  on  her  cheek  ; 
And  never  was  baby's  look  so  wae 
When  she  saw  the  stern  auld  Carle  gae ; 
But  a'  his  eeless  and  elfin  train, 
And  a'  his  ghaists  and  gyes  are  gane : 
The  gleids  that  gleam'd  in  the  darksome  shaw 
And  his  Fairies  had  flown  the  last  of  a'. 
Then  the  poor  auld  Carle  was  blythe  to  flee 
Away  frae  the  queen  isle  of  the  sea, 
And  never  mair  seeks  the  walks  of  men 
Unless  in  the  disk  of  the  gloaming  glen. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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WHERE  proud  Olympus  rears  his  head, 

As  white  as  the  pall  of  the  sheeted  dead, 

And  mingling  with  the  clouds  that  sail 

On  heaven's  pure  bosom,  softly  pale, 

Till  men  believe  that  the  hoary  cloud 

Is  part  of  the  mountain's  mighty  shroud, 

While  far  below,  in  lovely  guise, 

The  enchanted  vale  of  Tempe  lies, 

There  sat  a  virgin  of  peerless  fame — 

Thessalia's  sweetest,  comeliest  dame  ! — 

Gazing  upon  the  silver  stream, 

As  if  in  a  rapt  Elysian  dream. 

Far,  far  below  her  glowing  eye, 

Standing  on  an  inverted  sky, 

Where  clouds  and  mountains  seem'd  to  swingle, 

And  Ossa  with  Olympus  mingle, 

She  saw  a  youth,  of  manly  hue, 

In  robes  of  green  and  azure  blue, 

Of  grape,  of  orange,  and  of  rose, 

And  every  dye  the  rainbow  knows; 

The  nodding  plumes  his  temples  graced, 

His  sword  was  girded  to  his  waist: 

And  much  that  maiden's  wonder  grew, 

At  a  vision  so  comely  and  so  new ; 

And,  in  her  simplicity  of  heart, 

She  ween'd  it  all  the  enchanter's  art. 

As  straining  her  eyes  adown  the  steep, 
At  this  loved  phantom  of  the  deep, 
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She  conjured  him  to  ascend,  and  bless 
With  look  of  love  his  shepherdess. 
And  when  she  beheld  him  mount  the  tide, 
With  eagle  eye  and  stately  stride, 
She  spread  her  arms  and  her  bavaroy, 
And  scream 'd  with  terror  and  with  joy. 

The  comely  shade,  approaching  still 
To  the  surface  of  the  silent  rill, 
Beckon'd  the  maid  with  courteous  grace, 
And  look'd  her  fondly  in  the  face, 
Till  even  that  look  she  could  not  bear, 
It  was  so  witching  and  so  dear. 
She  turn'd  her  eyes  back  from  the  flood, 
And  there  a  Scottish  warrior  stood , 
Of  noble  rank  and  noble  mien, 
And  glittering  in  his  tartans  sheen. 

She  neither  fainted,  scream'd,  nor  fled, 
But  there  she  sat  astonished; 
Her  eyes  o'er  his  form  and  feature  ran — 
She  turn'd  to  the  shadow,  then  the  man. 
Till  at  last  she  fix'd  a  look  serene 
Upon  the  stranger's  manly  mien  ; 
Her  ruby  lips  fell  wide  apart, 
High  beat  her  young  and  guileless  heart, 
Which  of  itself  reveal'd  the  tale, 
By  the  quiverings  of  its  snowy  veil, — 
A  living  statue  feminine, 
A  model  cast  in  mould  divine ; 
There  she  reclined,  enchanted  so, 
She  moved  not  finger,  eye,  nor  toe, 
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For  fear  one  motion  might  dispel 
The  great  enchanter's  thrilling  spell : 

"  "Tis  all  enchantment !     Such  a  grace 
Ne'er  ray'd  a  human  virgin's  face : 
'Tis  all  enchantment, — rock  and  river — 
May  the  illusion  last  for  ever  !" 
Exclaim'd  the  youth — "  O  maiden  dear, 
Are  such  enchantments  frequent  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  !"  said  this  mould  of  love, 
But  hand  or  eye  she  did  not  move, 

But  whispering  said, 

As  if  afraid 

Her  breath  would  melt  the  comely  shade, 
"  Yes,  very  !     This  enchanted  stream 
Has  visions  raised  in  maiden's  dream, 
Of  lovers'  joys,  and  bowers  of  bliss, 
But  never  aught  so  sweet  as  this. 
Oh,  pass  not  like  fleeting  cloud  away  ! 
Last,  dear  illusion  ! — last  for  aye  ! 
And  tell  me,  if  on  earth  there  dwell 
Men  suiting  woman's  love  so  well." 

YOOTH. 

I  came  from  the  isle  of  the  evening  sun, 
Where  the  solans  roost,  and  the  wild  deer  run  ; 
Where  the  giant  oaks  have  a  gnarl'd  form, 
And  the  hills  are  coped  with  the  cloud  and  the  storm ; 
Where  the  hoar  frost  gleams  on  the  valleys  and 

brakes, 
And  a  ceiling  of  crystal  roofs  the  lakes  ; 
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And  there  are  warriors  in  that  land, 
With  helm  on  head  and  sword  in  hand. 
And  tens  of  thousands  roving  free, 
All  robed  and  fair  as  him  you  see. 
I  took  the  field  to  lead  my  own 
Forward  to  glory  and  renown ; 
I  learn 'd  to  give  the  warrior  word, 
I  learn'd  to  sway  the  warrior's  sword, 
Till  a  strange  enchantment  on  me  fell — 
How  I  came  here  I  cannot  tell. 

"  There  came  to  the  field  an  old  gray  man, 
With  a  silver  beard  and  a  visage  wan, 
And  out  of  the  lists  he  beckon'd  me, 
A  nd  began  with  a  tale  of  mystery, 
Which  soon,  despite  of  all  control, 
Took  captive  my  surrender'd  soul. 
With  a  powerful  sway, 
It  roll'd  away, 

Till  evening  dropp'd  her  curtain  gray, 
And  the  bittern's  cry 
Was  heard  on  high, 

And  the  lamps  of  glory  begemm'd  the  sky ; 
Yet  still  the  amazing  tale  proceeded, 
And  still  I  follow'd,  and  still  I  heeded, — 
'  For  darkness  or  light, 
The  day  or  the  night 
The  last  or  the  first, 
Or  hunger  or  thirst. 
To  me  no  motive  could  impart, — 
It  was  only  the  tale  that  charm'd  my  heart, 
N  2 
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"  We  posted  on  till  the  morning  sun, 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done  ; 
Faster  and  faster  the  old  man  went, 
Faster  and  faster  I  ran,  intent 
That  tale  of  mystery  out  to  hear, 
Till  the  ocean's  roll-call  met  my  ear  ; 
For  the  forest  was  past,  and  the  shore  was  won, 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done. 

"  He  took  to  a  boat,  but  said  no  word, 
I  follow 'd  him  in  of  my  accord, 
And  spread  the  canvass  to  the  wind, 
For  I  had  no  power  to  stay  behind  : 
We  sail'd  away,  and  we  sail'd  away, 
1  cannot  tell  how  many  a  day, — > 
But  the  winsome  moon  did  wax  and  wane, 
And  the  stars  dropp'd  blood  on  the  azure  main, 
And  still  my  soul  with  burning  zeal 
Lived  on  the  magic  of  that  tale, 
Till  we  came  to  this  enchanted  river, 
When  the  old  gray  man  was  gone  for  ever. 
He  faded  like  vapour  before  the  sun, 
And  in  a  moment  the  tale  was  done. 

A.nd  here  am  I  left, 

Of  all  bereft, 

Except  this  zone  of  heavenly  weft, 
With  the  flowers  of  Paradise  inwove, 
The  soft  and  silken  bands  of  love. 
Art  thou  the  angel  of  this  glade — 
A  peri,  or  a  mortal  maid  ?" 
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MAIDEN. 

"  It  is  all  enchantment  !  Once  on  a  time 
I  dwelt  in  a  distant  eastern  clime — 
O,  many  a  thousand  miles  away, 
Where  our  day  is  night,  and  our  night  is  day, 
Where  beauty  of  woman  is  no  bliss, 
And  the  Tigris  flows  a  stream  like  this. 
I  was  a  poor  and  fatherless  child, 
And  my  dwelling  was  in  the  woodland  wild, 
Where  the  elves  waylaid  me  out  and  in  ; 
And  my  mother  knew  them  by  their  din, 
And  charm 'd  them  away  from  our  little  cot, — 
For  her  eyes  could  see  them,  but  mine  could  not. 

"  One  summer  night,  which  I  never  can  rue, 
I  dream'd  a  dream  that  turn'd  out  true  : 
I  thought  I  stray 'd  on  enchanted  ground, 
Where  all  was  beauty  round  and  round ; 
The  copse  and  the  flowers  were  full  in  bloom, 
And  the  breeze  was  loaden  with  rich  perfume. 
There  I  saw  two  golden  butterflies, 
That  shone  like  the  sun  in  a  thousand  dyes  ; 
And  the  eyes  on  their  wings  that  glow'd  amain, 
Were  like  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  train. 

I  did  my  best 

To  steal  on  their  rest, 
As  they  hung  on  the  cowslip's  damask  breast ; 

But  my  aim  they  knew, 

And  shier  they  grew, 
And  away  from  flower  to  flower  they  flew. 
I  ran — I  bounded  as  on  wings, 
For  my  heart  was  set  on  the  lovely  things, 
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And  I  call'd,  and  conjured  them  to  stay, 

But  they  led  me  on,  away,  away  ! 

Till  they  brought  me  to  enchanted  ground, 

When  a  drowsiness  my  senses  bound  ; 

And  when  I  sat  me  down  to  rest, 

They  came  and  they  flutter 'd  round  my  breast ; 

And  when  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 

They  lull'd  me  into  a  slumber  deep, 

And  I  heard  them  singing,  my  breast  above, 

A  strain  that  seem'd  a  strain  of  love  :-r- 

It  was  sung  in  a  shrill  and  soothing  tone, 

By  many  voices  join'd  in  one. 

Cradle  £0113  of  tfje  ISlbeis. 

Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  harmless  dove  ! 
Child  of  pathos,  and  child  of  love 

Thy  father  is  laid 

In  his  cold  deathbed, 
Where  waters  encircle  the  lowly  dead ; 

But  his  rest  is  sweet 

In  his  winding  sheet, 
And  his  spirit  lies  at  his  Saviour's  feet. 
Then  hush  thee,  rest  thee,  child  of  bliss  ! 
Thou  flower  of  the  eastern  wilderness  ! 
Thy  mother  has  waked  in  her  cot  of  the  wild, 
And  has  wail'd  for  the  loss  of  her  only  child  ; 

But  the  prayer  is  said, 

And  the  tear  is  shed, 
And  her  trust  in  her  God  unaltered  ; 

But  O  !  if  she  knew 

Of  thy  guardians  true, 
And  the  scenes  of  bliss  that  await  for  you, 
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She  would  hymn  her  joys  to  the  throne  above — 

Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  child  of  love  ! 

Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  fatherless  one  ! 

Joy  is  before  thee,  and  joy  alone  ; 

There  is  not  a  fay  that  haunts  the  wild, 

That  has  power  to  hurt  the  orphan  child : 

For  the  angels  of  light, 

In  glory  bedight, 
Are  hovering  around  by  day  and  by  night, — 

A  charge  being  given 

To  spirits  of  Heaven, 
That  the  elves  of  malice  afar  be  driven. 
Then,  hush  thee,  rest  thee,  lovely  creature  ! 
Till  a  change  is  wrought  in  thy  mortal  nature. 

"  When  I  awoke  from  this  dreamless  slumber, 
There  were  beings  around  me  without  number : 
They  had  human  faces,  of  heaven  beaming, 
And  wings  upon  their  shoulders  streaming  ; 
Their  eyes  had  a  soft,  unearthly  flame, 
And  then-  lovely  locks  were  all  the  same  ; 
Their  voices  like  those  of  children  young, 
And  their  language  was  not  said,  but  sung : 
I  ween'd  myself  in  the  home  above, 
Among  beings  of  happiness  and  love. 

"  Then  they  laid  me  down  so  lightsome  and  boon, 
In  a  veil  that  was  like  a  beam  of  the  moon, 
Or  a  ray  of  the  morning  passing  fair, 
And  wove  in  the  loom  of  the  gossamer  ; 
And  they  bore  me  aloft,  over  tower  and  tree, 
And  over  the  land,  and  over  the  sea: 
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There  were  seven  times  seven  on  either  side, 
And  their  dazzling  robes  stream  'd  far  and  wide. 
It  was  such  a  sight  as  man  ne'er  saw, 
Which  pencil  of  heaven  alone  could  draw, 
If  dipp'd  in  the  morning's  glorious  dye, 
Or  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  evening  sky, 
Or  in  the  bright  celestial  river, 
The  fountain  of  light,  that  wells  for  ever. 

"  But  whether  they  bore  me  and  what  befell, 
For  the  soul  that's  within  me,  I  dare  not  tell ; 
No  language  could  make  you  to  conceive  it, 
And  if  you  did,  you  would  not  believe  it : 
But  after  a  thousand  visions  past, 
This  is  my  resting  place  at  last. 
These  flocks  and  fields  they  gave  to  me, 
And  they  crown 'd  me  the  Queen  of  Thessaly. 
And,  since  that  time,  I  must  confess 
I've  no  experience  had  of  less 
Than  perfectest,  purest  happiness ; 
And  now  I  tremble  lest  love's  soft  spell 
Should  break  the  peace  I  love  so  well." 

YOUTH. 

"  No !  love  is  the  source  of  all  that's  sweet, 
And  only  for  happy  beings  meet, — 
The  bond  of  creation  since  tune  began, 
That  brought  the  grace  of  heaven  to  man. 
Let  us  bathe  in  its  bliss  without  control, 
And  love  with  all  the  heart  and  soul ; 
For  mine  are  with  thee,  and  only  thee, 
Thou  Queen  of  the  maidens  of  Thessaly  !" 
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MAIDEN. 

"  If  thou  couldst  love  as  a  virgin  can, 
And  not  as  sordid  selfish  man  ; 

If  thy  love  for  me 

From  taint  were  as  free 
As  the  evening  breeze  from  the  Salon  sea, 

Or  the  odours  hale 

Of  the  morning  gale, 

Breathed  over  the  flowers  of  Tempe's  vale  ; 
And  no  endearment  or  embrace, 
That  would  raise  a  blush  on  a  virgin's  face. 
Or  a  saint's  below,  or  a  spirit's  above, — 
Then  I  could  love  ! — Oh,  as  I  could  love  !" 


"  Thou  art  too  gentle,  pure,  and  good, 
For  a  lover  of  earthly  flesh  and  blood  ; 
But  I  will  love  thee  and  cherish  thee  so, 
As  a  maiden  was  never  loved  here  below ; 

With  a  heavenly  aim , 

And  a  holy  flame, 

And  an  endearment  that  wants  a  name  ; 
I  will  lead  thee  where  the  breeze  is  lightest, 
And  where  the  fountain  wells  the  brightest, 
Where  the  nightingale  laments  the  oftest, 
And  where  the  buds  of  flowers  are  softest. 

There  in  the  glade, 

My  lovely  maid, 

I  will  fold  within  this  rainbow  plaid  ; 
I  will  press  her  to  my  faithful  breast, 
And  watch  her  calm  and  peaceful  rest, 
And  o'er  each  aspiration  dear, 
I  will  breathe  a  prayer  to  Mercy's  ear  ; 
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And  no  embrace  or  kiss  shall  be, 

That  a  saint  in  heaven  will  blush  to  see." 

Then  the  Maiden  sank  on  his  manly  breast, 
As  the  tabernacle  of  her  rest ; 
And  as  there,  with  closed  eyes,  she  lay, 
She  almost  sigh'd  her  soul  away, 
As  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  stranger  guest, 
The  comely  youth  of  the  stormy  west. — 

Thus  ends  my  yearly  offering  bland, 
The  Laureate's  Lay  of  the  Fairy  Land. 
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How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene, 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  ! 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height, 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky  ; 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity  ! 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven , 
That  flash est  in  celestial  gale, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven  ! 
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Art  thou  the  flag  of  woe  and  death, 
From  angel's  ensign-staff  unfurled  ? 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  ? 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam, 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  shone,* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  ! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale, — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire, 
Stranger  of  Heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  years? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  ? 

And  when  thou  scalest  the  milky  way — 

And  vanishes!  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue ! 

Oh  !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea  ! 

*  It  was  reckoned  by  many  that  this  was  the  same  Comet  which  appeared 
at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 
The  icicles  from  off  the  pole 

Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll ! 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  O  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream  ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high, 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam  ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn  ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away, 
Light  the  grey  portals  of  the  morn  ! 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO, 

AND 

DEATH-BED  PRAYER  OF  A  SOLDIER. 

THE  eventful  day  had  come,  and  gone, 
And  the  night  in  majesty  drew  on, 
For  just  as  the  twilight  shed  a  ray 
On  the  plains  of  Belgium  west  away, 
The  eastern  heaven  was  all  o'erspread 
With  a  veil  of  high  and  murky  red  ; 
And  there  was  awe  in  the  soldier's  eye 
Whenever  it  met  that  lurid  sky, 
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For  he  thought,  as  he  lifted  his  visage  swarth, 
There  was  blood  on  the  heaven,  and  blood  on  the 
earth  ! 

The  day  was  past,  the  fateful  day  ! 
The  pride  of  the  Tyrant  prostrate  lay ; 
And  the  battle-clang,  and  the  trumpet's  tone, 
Were  rolling  to  the  southward  on, 
When  a  war-worn  soldier  far  behind 
On  the  verge  of  a  rising  height  reclined ; 
A  wounded  hero,  of  courage  true, 
Who  of  his  deadly  wound  not  knew ; 
For  he  weened  the  blood  that  swathed  him  so 
The  blood  of  a  proud  and  hateful  foe ; 
And  much  he  marvelled  why  he  lay 
Thus  famt  and  weary  by  the  way. 

Though  round  his  form  the  tartans  hung, 
Yet  his  tall  mould,  and  Doric  tongue, 
Bespoke  his  lineage  from  the  scene 
Of  crystal  rill  and  mountain  green, 
From  that  fair  land  of  warlike  fame 
Where  Douglas  fought,  and  overcame, — 
The  land  of  forays,  feuds,  and  plots, 
Of  Elliots,  and  of  valiant  Scotts, — 
That  Border  land,  so  nobly  blent 
With  hill,  and  dale  of  green  extent, 
With  camp,  and  tower,  and  battlement. 

That  is  a  land,  full  well  'tis  known, 
Where  cottage  maid,  and  matron  brown, 
Where  shepherd  boy,  or  peasant  elf, 
Reads,  thinks,  and  judges  for  himselC 
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Deep  there  of  heaven's  awards  the  sense, 
And  trust  in  sacred  Providence  ; 
The  old,  the  young,  deep  reverence  pay 
To  God's  own  blessed  and  holy  day  ; 
'Tis  there,  by  hamlet  and  by  hill, 
A  day  of  holy  resting  still. 

There  had  our  soldier  spent  his  youth, 
In  ways  of  happiness  and  truth, 
Till  scorn  cast  from  a  maiden's  eye 
Drove  him  in  distant  fields  to  die. 
Now  on  that  height  he  lay  forlorn, 
Where  Gallia's  troops,  at  break  of  morn , 
Did  first  with  ready  wheel  combine, 
And  form  the  mighty  crescent  line  ; 
And  then  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  human  guilt. 
O,  such  a  day  of  dole  and  pain 
May  human  nature  ne'er  again 
Behold,  while  earth  and  heaven  remain! 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  drew  her  screen 
Over  the  red  and  rueful  scene, 
Then  every  moan  was  heard  as  near. 
And  every  plaint  fell  on  the  ear ; 
The  parting  throb,  the  smothered  sigh, 
And  shriek  of  sharpest  agony  : 
But  every  anathema  said 
By  widowed  dame  and  weeping  maid, 
Or  passed  in  soldier's  dying  groan, 
All  cursed  one,  and  one  alone. 
All  tongues  and  languages  were  blent, 
But  all  was  sorrow  and  lament, — 
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Or  weeping  for  the  valiant  dead, 
Or  curses  on  a  tyrant's  head. 

Our  soldier  raised  him  from  the  sod, 
And  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  God, 
He  leaned  upon  his  bloody  wrist, 
And  cried  aloud,  with  throbbing  breast, 
"  O  grant,  thou  Being  all  divine, 
Such  load  of  guilt  be  never  mine, 
As  his — that  scourge  of  human  life, 
Who  flies  inglorious  from  the  strife. 
For  since  the  fields  of  war  were  seen, 
Such  desolation  hath  not  been  ; 
Thou  knowest  why,  thy  will  be  done : 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  the  field  is  won  !" 

As  thus  he  said,  there  by  him  stood 
Two  strangers  tall,  of  gentle  mood  ; 
Soldiers  they  were,  or  late  had  been, 
And  many  a  bloody  field  had  seen : 
One  was  from  Prussia's  forests  wide, 
And  one  from  Wolga's  stormy  side  ; 
Their  message  done,  they  paused  to  view 
The  havoc  done  on  Waterloo. 

"  Soldier,"  they  said,  "  why  liest  thou  thus, 
As  all  were  peace  and  quietness  ? 
Such  deeds  you  Scots  have  ne'er  achieved, 
Since  Wallace  fought  and  Douglas  reaved : 
Swift  flies  the  foe,  as  flies  the  wind, 
There's  fame  before,  and  spoil  behind  ; 
O  soldier,  it  befits  thee  ill 
To  rest  like  hind  upon  the  hill." 
o  2 
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"  Sore  am  I  grieved,  but  toil  severe, 
And  drowsy  faintness  keep  me  here  ; 
My  soul  is  burning  to  pursue, 
And  fain  would  move  from  Waterloo  ; 
For  such  a  diu  my  ear  assails 
Of  piteous  plaint,  and  dying  wails, 
Methinks  it  would  be  perfect  bliss 
To  be  in  any  place  but  this  !" 

"  Peace  to  thy  heart,  brave  soldier — say 
How  think'st  thou  of  this  wondrous  day  ?" 

"  How  think  I  ?" — From  the  dust  he  reared 
His  ghastly  cheek  with  blood  besmeared, 
"  How  think  I  ?  By  this  heart  forlorn, 
An  oath  I  ne'er  before  have  sworn, 
I  think,  that  first  since  human  guilt 
Provoked  to  war,  and  blood  was  spilt 
In  battle  field,  beneath  the  sun 
Such  doughty  deeds  were  never  done, 
So  boldly  fought,  so  bravely  won. 
Nay,  pardon  me ;  in  ardour  hot 
My  darling  theme  I  had  forgot, 
But  sure,  of  earthly  well-fought  fields, 
To  Bannockburn  alone  it  yields." 

The  bold  Silesian  smiled  in  spite, 
He  thought  of  Leipsic's  bloody  fight ; 
The  Russian  cast  a  glance  of  flame, 
But  Borodina  scorned  to  name. 

"  Soldier,"  they  said  ;  "  thou  saw'st  the  strife  ; 
Say,  sooth,  in  all  thy  bypast  life 
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Hast  thou  not  seen,  nor  read,  nor  heard 
Of  ought  with  this  to  be  compared  ?" 

"  I  could  compare  't  with  cloud  of  morn, 
Fleet  on  the  whirlwind's  eddies  borne, 
That,  melting  denser  folds  of  rain, 
Rebounding  bursts,  and  wheels  again. 
I  might  compare  it  with  the  force 
Of  mountain  river's  roaring  course, 
And  one  small  mound  raised  in  its  way, 
To  bear  its  whole  resistless  sway, 
Which  firmly  stemmed  the  whelming  tide 
That  foamed,  and  fled  to  either  side. 
I  could  compare  't  to  ocean's  roar 
Against  the  adamantine  shore. 
But  in  all  ages  that  shall  spring, 
When  man  shall  tell,  or  poet  sing, 
Of  what  he  would  the  most  impress 
Upon  the  heart  with  powerfulness  ; 
Of  nature's  terrors  in  the  cloud, 
The  tempest's  rage,  the  roaring  flood, 
Or  lightning  bursting  on  the  view, 
He'll  liken  it  to  Waterloo. 
I  saw  it.     But  to  me  it  seems 
A  train  of  long-past  hideous  dreams, 
Of  things  half  known,  and  half  forgot, 
I  know  not  whether  seen  or  not. 
E'er  since  I  bore  the  onset's  shock, 
And  was  involved  in  fire  and  smoke, 
I've  had  no  knowledge  what  hath  been, 
Nor  thought,  nor  mind — a  mere  machine. 
I  only  viewed  it  as  my  meed, 
To  stand  or  fall,  as  Heaven  decreed  ; 
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For  honour's  cause  to  do  my  best, 
And  to  the  Almighty  leave  the  rest. 
Blessed  be  his  hand  that  swayed  the  fight 
For  mankind's  and  for  freedom's  right  ! 

s 

"  Glancing  along  our  Scottish  files, 
I  marked  our  foemen's  powerful  wiles, 
And  scarcely  weened  that  we  could  stand 
Against  such  odds  of  spear  and  brand, 
Of  harnessed  horse,  in  column  deep, 
And  red  artillery's  wasting  sweep, 
Yet  only  closed  fast  as  we  fell, 
Without  one  thought  but  to  repel.   A 

0  Scotia,  land  of  old  renown, 
Thy  prowess  yet  is  never  known — 

1  glory  that  thou  art  mine  own  ! 

"  Methinks  I  hear,  in  after  time, 
The  hamlet  song  in  rustic  rhyme, — 
Wove  by  some  shepherd  of  the  dale 
Where  first  I  breathed  the  mountain  gale, 
And  listed  first  the  magic  lore 
Which  I,  alas !  shall  hear  no  more, — 
Telling  of  deeds  that  here  were  wrought, 
What  heroes  fell,  what  lions  fought, 
Till  all  the  striplings  stare  and  sigh, 
With  round  tears  dropping  from  the  eye, 
Begging  again  to  hear  the  song, 
Though  homely  be  the  rhyme  and  long. 

"  O  might  my  name  but  mentioned  be 
In  land  of  my  nativity, 
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How  would  my  parting  spirit  joy, 
And  spring  from  earth  without  alloy ! 
Yes,  I  will  hope  that  men  shall  tell 
Of  all  our  deeds,  and  fondly  dwell 
On  every  humble  soldier's  name 
That  stood  on  this  day's  list  of  fame, 
And,  at  the  call  of  morning  roll, 
Was  blotted  from  the  bloody  scroll. 

"  Of  Wellesley  these  songs  shall  tell ; 
And  how  the  gallant  Picton  fell ; 
And  how  the  lancer's  steady  eye 
Aimed  to  the  heart  of  Ponsonby. 

0  Ponsonby,  the  brave,  the  just, 
A  soldier  sorrows  o'er  thy  dust  ! 

"  Ah  me  !  The  last  time  e'er  I  strayed, 
Like  hermit,  in  my  native  glade, 

1  followed  him  o'er  mountain  grey 
With  Border  chief  of  mighty  sway, 
The  heath-fowl  from  the  moor  to  spring. 
And  lower  the  black-cock  on  the  wing  ; 
Then  blithe  his  heart ;  he  little  knew 
Of  such  a  fate  at  Waterloo ! 

"  Yet  sooth  he  might,  for  he  heard  tell 
Of  prophecy  remembered  well. 
'Twas  a  weird  dame  his  fate  that  read, 
The  shepherd's  and  the  maiden's  dread. 
What's  this  ?  Ah,  well  may  I  repine  ! 
For  with  his  death  she  coupled  mine. 
And  though  in  wrath  she  us  assailed, 
Yet  what  she  says  hath  never  failed. 
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"  '  Avaunt,'  she  cried,  '  thou  droich  of  three ! 
Thou'rt  nought  in  life;  nor  thou,  nor  he, 
But  passing  shadows — a  mere  blot ! 
Men  trowed  it  was,  but  it  is  not. 
But  mark  me — there  is  thee  before 
A  hideous  flood,  a  tideless  shore, 
From  which  a  wolf  shall  turn  and  run, 
An  eagle  fall,  and  a  harper  won : 
Then  down  shall  sink  an  angel  grim, 
But  falling,  you  shall  fall  with  him. 
On  such  an  eve  of  such  a  day 
Thou  shalt  remember  what  I  say  !' 

"  Ah  me  !  who  can  his  fate  control? 
That  sibyl's  words  now  shake  my  soul. 
That  very  day,  and  hour,  she  knew 
Of  this  day's  doom  at  Waterloo. 
Oh,  pardon  me  !  I  sink  aghast 
At  memory  of  some  visions  past. 
My  doom  is  sealed  ;  here  I  must  bow 
To  death's  arrest,  I  know  not  how." 

"  Soldier,  take  heart,  and  be  advised, 
In  time  to  come  whene'er  thou  try'st 
Of  this  day's  deeds  to  take  the  sum, 
Of  Leipsic  think,  and  then  be  dumb!" 

"  Or  heard'st  thou  ne'er  of  Moscow's  flame  ? 
Nor  Borodina's  chilling  name, 
Where  slaughtered  myriads  only  gave 
New  ardour  to  the  living  brave  ? 
I  saw  at  morn  proud  Moscow  stand 
The  glory  of  our  northern  land, 
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With  gilded  spires  and  turrets  blent 
That  pierced  the  yielding  firmament  ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  watch  was  o'er 
The  ancient  Moscow  was  no  more. 

"  I  saw,  through  weary  wastes  of  snow, 
Thousands  of  hopeless  journeyers  go, 
O'er  all  the  forests  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  home  their  heads  to  hide. 
I  saw  the  babe  oft  hushed  to  rest 
On  mother's  agonized  breast, 
But  long  ere  day  that  breast  beloved 
The  death-bed  of  its  darling  proved  : 
There  did  they  rest,  in  death  laid  low, 
Their  grave  the  drifted  wreath  of  snow. 

"  I  saw  the  stripling,  worn  and  bent, 
Halting  and  crying  as  he  went, 
Straining  his  eyes  o'er  flood  and  field, 
Loath  his  young  life  so  soon  to  yield  : 
Weak  grew  his  plaint,  his  motion  slow, 
I  saw  the  blood-drops  on  the  snow, 
And  glad  was  I,  his  sufferings  o'er, 
When  down  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

"  On  message  sent,  I  crossed  in  haste 
Kaluga's  northmost  dreary  waste, 
Where  many  a  maiden's  youthful  form 
Had  sunk  beneath  the  ruthless  storm. 
I  saw  the  beauteous  taper  limb, 
That  made  the  winter  wreath  look  dim  ; 
The  young,  the  fair  half  moulded  breast, 
That  icicles  even  gentlier  pressed  ! 
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The  whole  so  pure,  and  stretched  so  low, 
Seemed  but  some  mould  of  lovelier  snow. 
Though  all  was  lost  that  life  held  dear, 
And  all  was  suffered  mind  could  bear  ; 
Yet  not  a  plaint  was  heard  to  fall, 
Our  country  and  our  cause  was  all. — 
Now,  soldier,  has  that  land  of  thine 
Done  half,  or  suffered  half  of  mine  ? 

"  On  Borodina  not  alone 
The  dying  and  the  dead  were  strewn  ; 
The  tyrant's  rout  was  tracked  in  blood 
From  Moscow's  gate  to  Niemen's  flood  ; 
Far  as  could  reach  the  roving  eye 
O'er  lands  that  waste  and  open  lie, 
I  saw  myself,  and  marked  it  well, 
The  snow-flakes  redden  as  they  fell. 
The  drifted  wreaths  were  purpled  o'er, 
Crusted  and  gorged  with  human  gore- 
While  o'er  them  rose  a  forest  dim 
Of  horses'  hoof  and  human  limb. 

"  Soldier,  I  tell  thee,  though  I  love 
Thy  ardour,  and  thy  zeal  approve, 
If  thou  hast  seen  no  field  like  this, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  warfare  is. 

"  Say  of  my  country  what  you  will, 
And  call  us  rude  and  savage  still ; 
111  say't  to  Europe  and  to  thee, 
Though  left  alone,  we  dared  be  free, 
And  stood  for  death  or  liberty. 
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"  Yes,  Europe  cringed  to  tyrant's  might ; 
'Twos  we  who  turned  the  scale  of  right ; 
'Twas  we  who  bruised  the  monster's  head  ; — 
The  Germans  joined  to  make  him  bleed. 
What  have  you  Britons  done  t'  avail, 
By  this  defence  and  bold  assail, 
But  only  crushed  the  severed  tail  ?" 

"  And,  might  I  judge  from  what  I  saw, 
I  would  this  simple  inference  draw- 
Had  it  not  been  our  brave  Bulow 
This  had  to  them  been  day  of  woe, 
And  ended  in  their  overthrow." 

"  What  ?  Veteran  Britons  overthrown 
Led  on  by  warlike  Wellington. 
No  !   Who  can  brow  the  heaven  with  me 
So  proud  a  claim  to  verify  \ 
They  never  were.     If  one  knows  when, 
Let  him  talk  of  it — not  till  then. 

"  But  cease,  my  friends,  this  poignant  strain, 
For  friends  we  are,  and  must  remain. 
I  too  might  say,  in  scorn  and  pride, 
With  fair  pretext  upon  my  side, 
That  during  Russia's  vaunted  plea 
She  only  fought  to  turn  and  flee, 
And  feebly  still  the  strife  renewed, 
Till  Heaven  fought — then  she  pursued. 

"  And  I  might  say  of  Prussia's  boast, 
'Tis  right  equivocal  at  most : 
VOL.  II.  p 
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Her  head  she  raised  with  martial  show 
But  stooped  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
Dragged  on  her  chain  of  galling  steel, 
And  followed  at  the  tyrant's  heel ; 
But  when  the  royal  beast  grew  lame, 
Then  turned  the  ass,  his  bulk  to  maim. 
This  I  might  say  with  courtesy, 
For  such  the  taunts  you  cast  on  me ; 
But  hard  it  sounds  from  friendship's  mouth, 
To  those  who  list  to  learn  the  truth. 

"  In  that  sweet  dale  where  I  was  born, 
Where  green  Mount  Benger  greets  the  morn, 
It  is  our  wont,  on  either  side 
Reason  to  hear,  and  then  decide  ; 
So  let  us  now.     For  I  will  stand 
By  the  honour  of  my  native  land, 
While  I  have  tongue  t'  assert  her  right, 
Or  foot  to  move,  or  hand  to  fight. 

"  I  then  allow  of  what  befell ; 
You  fought  the  foe,  and  fought  him  well ; 
You  fought  for  home,  you  fought  for  life, 
For  monarch,  kinsmen,  children,  wife  ; 
For  very  name  and  being's  sake : 
Say  was  not  then  your  all  at  stake  ?" 

"  All  was  at  stake  ;  religion,  fame, 
Nay,  more  than  human  tongue  can  name." 

"  The  less  your  merit  and  your  meed, 
Twas  desperation  did  the  deed  ; 
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And  where's  the  creature  forced  to  strife 
That  will  not  fight  for  breath  and  life  ? 
The  hunted  deer  can  hold  at  bay 
The  gallant  hound, — yet  who  will  say 
The  deer  is  brave,  or  yeaning  ewe 
That  drives  the  fox  along  the  dew  ? 
There  is  no  beast  of  hill  or  wood 
That  will  not  fight  to  save  its  brood  ; 
So  that  the  man  who  shuns  such  strife, 
Is  less  than  ought  in  brutal  life : 
Such  is  the  model  of  your  fame, 
And  such  the  honours  you  can  claim. 

"  But  Britain  lay  secure  and  free, 
Encircled  by  her  guardian  sea, 
Her  flag  of  sovereignty  unfurled      N 
In  every  bay  that  cleaves  the  world  : 
One  cause  alone  had  she  to  fight — 
The  glorious  cause  of  human  right ; 
And  for  that  prize  to  her  endeared, 
The  cause  of  freedom,  long  revered, 
Where  is  the  foe,  say  if  you  can, 
That  e'er  has  braved  us  man  to  man  ? 
And  be  the  leader's  name  revealed, 
That  e'er  has  driven  us  from  the  field  ? 

"  High  be  your  deeds,  to  your  own  thought ; 
To  fight  for  life  I  count  it  nought. 
But  he,  who,  seeing  friend  o'erthrown 
By  sordid  guile,  and  trodden  down, 
Flies  to  his  aid,  and  ventures  all 
At  friendship's  and  at  honour's  call ; 
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And,  by  his  blood  and  jeopardy, 
Succeeds  and  sets  the  injured  free — 
This,  this,  I  say,  is  bravery  !" 

The  Russian  turned  his  sullen  eye, 
His  silent  comrade's  mood  to  spy, 
And  saw  him  bent  in  thought  profound, 
Moulding  wide  figures  on  the  ground  ; 
"  By  Heaven  !"  he  cried,  as  up  he  threw 
His  manly  eyes  of  azure  blue, 
"  What  the  Scots  soldier  says,  is  true  !" 

When  this  assent  our  soldier  heard, 
He  moaned  and  stretched  him  on  the  sward ; 
He  felt  the  sand  of  life  near  run, 
And  deemed  the  day  now  doubly  won. 
The  strangers  friendly  aid  impart, 
Give  him  to  drink,  and  cheer  his  heart 
Then  down  they  sat,  on  converse  keen, 
Beneath  the  heaven's  own  starry  sheen. 

The  Prussian  was  a  stoic  cool, 
Of  Voltaire's  and  of  Frederick's  school ; 
And  much  he  said  in  earnest  way, 
Of  things  unfitting  poet's  lay ; 
Of  needful  waste  of  human  kind  ; 
Of  mankind's  late  enlightened  mind  ; 
How  nations  first  bowed  to  the  yoke ; 
How  furiously  the  bonds  they  broke ; 
And  how  the  soul  arose  in  might, 
Grasping  its  own  eternal  right. 
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'  The  time,"  said  he,  "  is  ever  gone 

That  Europe  dreads  tyrannic  sway  ; 
No  more  we'll  toil  in  error  on, 

Groping  at  noon  to  find  our  way. 
It  was  the  love  of  freedom,  given 

To  man  as  his  prerogative, — 
That  sacred  thing  conferred  by  Heaven, 

The  noblest  gift  that  it  could  give, — 
'Twas  that  which  made  the  tyrant  rise, 

Made  kings  and  kingdoms  to  divide ; 
He  came  with  words  of  specious  guise, 

The  hearts  of  men  were  on  his  side. 
O  he  might  conquer  idiot  kings, 

These  bars  in  nature's  onward  plan  ! 
But  fool  is  he  the  yoke  that  flings 

O'er  the  unshackled  soul  of  man  ! 
'Tis  like  a  cobweb  o'er  the  breast 

That  binds  the  giant  while  asleep, 
Or  curtain  hung  upon  the  east, 

The  day-light  from  the  world  to  keep : 
The  giant  wakes  in  all  his  might ; 

The  light  of  heaven  is  unconfined  ; 
And  man  asserts  his  primal  right — 

Thanks  to  the  unconquerable  mind  !" 

The  Russian  said,  it  was  not  so  ; 
What  mind  could  do  he  did  not  know, 
'Twas  God,  the  Russian's  guard  and  guide, 
And  Alexander,  turned  the  tide. 
If  these  were  part  of  mind  or  soul. 
Then  that  might  rule  and  rein  the  whole. 
p  2 
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The  Scottish  soldier  raised  his  eye 
As  if  about  to  make  reply, 
But  faint  from  weariness  and  pain, 
He  moaned,  and  laid  him  down  again. 
The  strangers  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
They  searched,  and  found  a  mortal  wound, 
"  Alas  !"  they  said,  "  thou  gallant  youth, 
Thou  friend  to  loyalty  and  truth, 
What  shall  be  done  some  help  to  give  ? 
For  short  the  date  thou  hast  to  live." 

"  And  is  it  so  ?"  said  he,  "  I  knew 
The  sibyl's  saying  would  prove  true. 
Heaven's  will  be  done  !     Take  ye  no  heed  ; 
I  meet  without  dismay  or  dread 
Man's  last  great  foe — a  welcome  guest ; 
I  know  him  conquered  like  the  rest. 
One  last  request  I  have  to  make, — 
For  my  departing  spirit's  sake, 
Kneel  here,  before  the  eye  divine, 
A  dying  soldier's  prayer  to  join." 

The  strangers  readily  agreed, 
Saying,  they  wished  no  higher  meed, 
For  though  from  far  and  foreign  parts, 
Yet  they  were  men  of  gentle  hearts. 
They  kneeled  amid  the  ensanguined  scene, 
Beneath  the  midnight  heaven  serene, 
While  the  young  gallant  soldier  lay 
Prostrate  along  the  bloody  clay  ; 
And  as  a  taper's  wasting  light 
In  its  last  glimmer  shines  more  bright, 
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So  was  his  soul  aroused  to  share, 
High  energies  in  his  last  prayer. 


"  O  thou  of  existence  the  fountain  and  head, 
The  God  of  the  living,  and  God  of  the  dead  ; 
This  world  is  thine,  and  the  starry  frame — 
The  Lor^  Jehovah  is  thy  name. 
How  shall  I  come  my  vows  to  pay  ? 
What  offering  on  thine  altar  lay  ? 
Alas,  my  God  !  if  e'er  thine  eyes 
Accepted  earthly  sacrifice, 
I  bring  the  last  that  man  can  bring ; 
I  am  myself  that  offering  ; 
And  here  I  cry  from  the  altar  of  death, 
From  the  tabernacle  of  thy  wrath, 
'Mid  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the  human  race, 
O  hear  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

"  Though  hid  in  mystery  none  can  pierce 
Thy  reign  of  the  ample  universe  ; 
Yet  he  who  owns  not  thy  hand  alone, 
In  the  high  events  that  have  come  and  gone, 
Deserves  not  to  possess  of  thee 
The  power  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"  When  the  destroyer  left  his  throne 
To  brave  the  eye  of  the  frigid  zone, 
Was  there  a  human  head  could  guess 
Or  count  on  probable  success  ? 
Or  was  there  a  way  in  nature's  course 
So  to  o'erwhelm  that  cumbrous  force, 
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Which  strove  the  nations  to  enchain, 

Or  rouse  them  from  their  torpor  again  ? 

Thy  bolts  of  wrath  thou  might'st  have  driven, 

Or  loosed  the  artillery  of  heaven  ; 

Or,  as  just  guerdon  of  offence, 

Sent  forth  the  wasteful  pestilence : 

But  not  in  nature's  wide  command, 

And  nature  ever  is  thy  hand, 

Was  other  way  so  to  destroy 

That  armed  horde,  the  world's  annoy. 

"  Yes,  still  as  the  northern  patriot  bled, 
When  the  Russian  eagles  turned  and  fled, 
Thy  arm  was  seen  in  the  foemen's  wrath 
That  hurried  them  on  to  the  bourn  of  death. 
When  first  Iberia  spurned  the  yoke 
The  judgment  was  set,  and  the  seals  were  broke  ; 
But  when  the  city  of  sacred  fame 
Enwrapt  the  northern  heaven  in  flame, 
Their  sentence  thou  passed'st,  ne'er  to  annul, 
For  the  cup  of  the  Amorite  then  was  full  ! 

"  The  spirit  of  man  awoke  at  thy  nod, 
The  elements  rose  and  owned  their  God ; 
The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  floods  below, 
And  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  thy  foe; 
The  very  heavens  and  earth  seemed  blent 
In  the  lowering  toiling  firmament. 
The  clouds  poured  swiftly  along  the  sky, 
They  thickened,  they  frowned,  but  they  past  not  by  ! 
The  ravens  called  with  boding  sound, 
The  dogs  of  Moscow  howled  around  ; 
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And  the  shades  of  men  and  of  maidens  fair, 
Were  seen  on  the  dull  and  cumbered  air. 
The  storm  descended,  the  tempest  blew, 
Thy  vengeance  poured  on  the  ruthless  crew. 

0  God  !  thy  vengeance  was  never  so  due  ! 

"  I  saw  thy  hand  in  the  coil  of  the  war, 

1  heard  thy  voice  in  the  thunder  afar, 

When  the  Elbe  waved  slow  with  the  blood  of  man, 
And  the  Saale  scarce  gurgled  as  it  ran. 
O  Father  !  forgive  the  insensate  heart 
That  ascribes  such  wonders  to  human  part. 
'Twas  thou  madestthe  hearts  of  the  nations  combine. 
Yes,  thine  is  the  work,  and  the  glory  be  thine. 

"  But  chiefly  when  he,  the  scourge  of  the  earth, 
Was  proffered  the  friendship  and  hands  of  the  north, 
And  thus,  in  that  empire,  the  bane  of  the  day, 
His  dynasty  might  have  been  'stablished  for  aye ; 
What  counsel  of  man  could  the  proffer  have  scorned  ! 
Nor  reason,  nor  madness,  could  that  have  suborned ! 
But  the  hearts  of  men  are  thine  own  alone, 
As  the  streams  of  water  thou  windest  them  on ; 
And  save  when  thou  parted'st  Jordan's  tide, 
And  the  gates  of  the  Red  Sea  opened'st  wide, 
O  never  so  well  since  tune  hath  been, 
Was  the  governing  arm  of  thy  providence  seen. 

"  But  the  injured  still  were  unavenged, 
And  the  men  of  crimes  remained  unchanged, 
Till  thou  roused'st  them  again  in  triple  wrath, 
And  brought  them  like  beasts  to  the  house  of  death. 
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With  other  kings  and  armies  leagued, 

They  might  have  contended  or  intrigued, 

But  the  judgment  was  passed  which  they  could  not 

shun, 

Thou  brought 'st  them  here,  and  the  work  was  done  ! 
The  victory  is  thine,  we  nothing  abate, 
But  thou  gavest  it  the  good  as  well  as  the  great ; 
And  their  names  are  registered  with  thee 
Who  have  bled  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  This  morn  I  bowed  above  my  blade, 
I  bowed  to  thee,  and  for  victory  prayed  ; 
I  prayed  that  my  countrymen  might  gain, 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  steep  the  plain ! 
Thou  hast  heard  my  prayer,  and  answered  me, 
And  with  joy  I  yield  my  spirit  to  thee. 

"  And  now,  O  God  !  the  time  is  near 
When  I  may  no  more  address  thine  ear  ; 
Few  moments,  and  human  scrutiny, 
Tells  me  not  what  I  then  shall  be ; 
An  igneous  lamp  in  the  fields  below, 
A  dye  of  heaven's  aerial  bow, 
A  stilly  vapour  on  space  reclined, 
Or  a  breath  of  discoloured  wandering  wind. 
But  O,  while  I  have  speech  to  say 
The  thing  that  I  would,  I  humbly  pray 
That  I  for  a  space  may  wander  free, 
To  visit  the  scenes  of  my  infancy, 
The  tiny  green  where  the  schoolboys  play, 
The  level  pool,  with  its  bridge  so  grey ; 
And  O,  there's  a  cot  by  the  lonely  flood, 
With  its  verdant  steep,  and  its  ancient  wood, 
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Its  willow  ring,  and  its  sounding  stream , 
So  like  the  scene  of  a  fairy  dream  ; 

0  might  I  there  a  while  reside, 

To  rest  with  the  lamb  on  the  mountain's  side, 
Or  stand  by  the  heath-cock's  ruby  eye, 
And  wonder  he  cannot  my  form  espy. 

"  And  in  that  cot  there  is  a  dame, 

1  cannot,  dare  not  say  her  name  ! 
O  how  I  long  to  listen  there 

To  hear  that  loved  one's  evening  prayer, 

And  in  that  cot  a  cradle  moves, 

Where  sleeps  the  infant  that  she  loves  ; 

O  I  would  like  to  hover  by , 

When  none  but  she  and  that  child  are  nigh, 

When  her  arms  stretch  to  the  dear  embrace, 

And  the  baby  smiles  her  hi  the  face  ; 

Or  when  she  presses  him  to  her  heart, 

To  watch  when  the  holy  tear  shall  start, 

And  list  no  other  ear  to  hear, 

If  she  named  a  name  she  once  held  dear. 

"  O  God,  if  such  a  thing  might  be 
That  a  guardian  spirit,  empowered  by  thee, 
Still  round  that  dwelling  linger  must, 

0  may  I  beg  the  sacred  trust  ? 

Ill  do,  all  evil  to  cause  them  shun, 
More  than  a  spirit  before  has  done  ; 
Against  each  danger  111  forecast, 
And  bring  them  to  thyself  at  last. 

"  But  wherever  my  future  lot  may  be, 

1  have  no  dread  of  wrath  from  thee  ; 
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For  I  know  thee  merciful  and  good, 
Beyond  the  fathom  of  flesh  and  blood  : 
And  there  is  a  bond  'twixt  man  and  thee, 
'Twas  sealed  and  finished  on  the  tree, 
Of  that,  too  mystic  to  unfold, 
I  will  not,  cannot  quit  my  hold. 
Accept  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  bless 
Thy  name  in  better  world  than  this. 

"  I  have  but  one  remembrance  left, 
Before  my  tongue  of  speech  is  reft. — 
My  widowed  parent  O  regard, 
And  all  her  love  to  me  reward ; 
Fondly  she  nursed  my  tender  years, 
With  buoyant  hopes,  and  yearning  fears  ; 
She  weaned  not,  in  these  hours  of  bliss, 
That  she  reared  her  child  to  an  end  like  this. 
To  save  her  declining  age  from  woe, 
Her  darling's  fate  may  she  never  know, 
But  still  look  down  the  mountain  burn 
To  see  her  wandering  son  return, 
Her  parting  blessing  to  receive, 
And  lay  her  head  in  an  honoured  grave  ; 
That  hope  may  still  support  her  heart, 
Till  we  meet  again  no  more  to  part." 


The  light  of  life  blazed  not  again, 
He  could  not  say  the  word  AMEN  ; 
But  he  turned  his  eye,  and  spread  his  hand 
To  the  star  above  his  native  land, 
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Serenely  in  that-  posture  lay, 

And  breathed  his  generous  soul  away. 

The  Russian  heaved  a  sigh  profound, 
And  gazed  insensate  on  the  ground, 
The  burning  tear  struck  from  his  eye, 
And  flung  it  on  the  breeze  to  dry. 
The  stoic  Prussian,  in  his  pride, 
Unstaidly  looked  from  side  to  side, 
Then  fixed  on  heaven  a  solemn  scowl, 
Impelled  by  his  unfathomed  soul, 
That  felt  deep  yearnings  unconfest 
For  some  eternal  home  of  rest. 
"  What's  this  ?"  said  he,  "  who  can  conceive  ? 
I  cannot  fathom,  nor  believe 
The  substance  of  this  Christian  faith ; 
But  'tis  a  steadfast  hold  in  death  ! 
I  never  saw  its  hideous  door 
Entered  with  such  a  mien  before  !" 

Onward  they  passed  in  moody  plight, 
Leaving  the  pale  corse  on  the  height, 
And  said  before  two  British  lords 
This  soldier's  prayer  and  dying  words, 
Who  well  can  vouch  this  tale  is  true 
Of  converse  held  on  Waterloo. 

We  learned  our  comrade  was  no  more, 
And  many  an  eye  for  him  ran  o'er 
In  friendship's  little  circle  kind, 
For  who  not  leaves  some  friends  behind  ? 
But  yet  his  prayer  was  heard  in  part, 
For  no  one  had  the  cruel  heart 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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His  parent  of  his  fate  to  tell, 
She  died  believing  he  was  well. 

Ofttimes  I  visit  for  his  sake 
The  cottage  by  the  lonely  lake, 
And  I  have  heard  its  beauteous  dame 
With  tears  pronounce  her  lover's  name : 
And  once  I  saw  her  comely  child, 
It  bent  its  eyes  on  air  and  smiled, 
Stretching  its  arms  with  fervent  mien, 
As  if  to  reach  to  something  seen. 
I've  seen  the  wild-fowl  watch  and  quake, 
And  cower  in  terror  'mid  the  brake, 
And  the  mild  lamb  with  steady  eye 
Gazing  intent,  I  knew  not  why ; 
Then  chilling  thoughts  have  on  me  pressed 
Of  an  unbodied  heavenly  guest, 
Sent  there  to  roam  the  lonely  wild, 
To  guard  the  mother  and  the  child  ; 
For  to  the  death-bed  prayer  is  given 
Free  passage  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  ! 


THE  MERMAID. 

"  O  WHERE  won  ye,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Wi'  look  sae  wild  an'  cheery? 

There's  something  in  that  witching  face 
That  I  lo'e  wonder  dearly." 
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"  I  live  where  the  hare-bell  never  grew, 

Where  the  streamlet  never  ran, 
Where  the  winds  o'  heaven  never  blew ; 

Now  find  me  gin  you  can." 

"  'Tis  but  your  wild  an'  wily  way, 

The  gloaming  maks  you  eirie, 
For  ye  are  the  lass  o'  the  Braken-Brae, 

An'  nae  lad  maun  come  near  ye  : 

"  But  I  am  sick,  an'  very  sick 

Wi'  a  passion  strange  an'  new, 
For  ae  kiss  o'  thy  rosy  cheek 

An'  lips  o'  the  coral  hue." 

"  O  kith,  kith  wad  a  wanderer  be 

To  do  your  youth  sic  wrang. 
Were  you  to  reave  a  kiss  from  me 

Your  life  would  not  be  lang. 

"  Go,  hie  you  from  this  lonely  brake, 

Nor  dare  your  walk  renew  ; 
For  I'm  the  Maid  of  the  Mountain  Lake, 

An'  I  come  wi'  the  falling  dew." 

"  Be  you  the  Maid  of  the  Crystal  Wave, 

Or  she  of  the  Braken-Brae, 
One  tender  kiss  I  mean  to  have  ; 

You  shall  not  say  me  nay. 

"  For  beauty's  like  the  daisy's  vest 
That  shrinks  from  the  early  dew, 
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But  soon  it  opes  its  bonnie  breast, 
An'  sae  may  it  fare  wi'  you." 

"  Kiss  but  this  hand,  I  humbly  sue, 
Even  there  I'll  rue  the  stain  ; 

Or  the  breath  of  man  will  dim  its  hue, 
It  will  ne'er  be  pure  again. 

"  For  passion's  like  the  burning  beal 
Upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

That  wastes  itself  to  ashes  pale  ; 
An*  sae  will  it  fare  with  you." 


"  O  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

An'  make  it  soft  and  easy  ; 
An'  with  the  cold  dew  bathe  my  head, 

For  pains  of  anguish  seize  me  : 

"  Or  stretch  me  in  the  chill  blue  lake, 
To  quench  this  bosom's  burning  ; 

An'  lay  me  by  yon  lonely  brake, 
For  hope  there's  none  returning. 

"  I've  been  where  man  should  not  have  been 

Oft  in  my  lonely  roaming, 
And  seen  what  man  should  not  have  seen 

By  greenwood  in  the  gloaming. 

"  O,  passion's  deadlier  than  the  grave, 
A  human  thing's  undoing  ! 
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The  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  Wave 
Has  lured  me  to  my  ruin  !" 


'Tis  now  an  hundred  years  an'  more, 
An'  all  these  scenes  are  over, 

Since  rose  his  grave  on  yonder  shore, 
Beneath  the  wild  wood  cover ; 

An'  late  I  saw  the  Maiden  there, 
Just  as  the  day-light  faded, 

Braiding  her  locks  of  gowden  hair, 
An'  singing  as  she  braided  : 

iHermatVB  Song. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep, 
Long  is  thy  night  of  sorrow  j 

Thy  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  deep 
Shall  meet  thee  on  the  morrow. 

But  oh,  when  shall  that  morrow  be, 
That  my  true  love  shall  waken  ? 

When  shall  we  meet,  refined  an'  free, 
Amid  the  moorland  braken  ? 

Full  low  and  lonely  is  thy  bed, 
The  worm  even  flies  thy  pillow  ; 

Where  now  the  lips,  so  comely  red, 
That  kissed  me  'neath  the  willow  ? 

O  I  must  laugh,  do  as  I  can, 

Even  'mid  my  song  of  mourning, 
Q2 
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At  all  the  fuming  freaks  of  man 
To  which  there's  no  returning. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep — 
Hope  lingers  o'er  thy  slumber  ; 

What  though  thy  years  beneath  the  steep 
Should  all  its  stones  outnumber  ? 

Though  moons  steal  o'er  an'  seasons  fly 
On  time's  swift  wing  unstaying, 

Yet  there's  a  spirit  in  the  sky 
That  lives  o'er  thy  decaying  ! 

In  domes  beneath  the  water-springs 
No  end  hath  my  sojourning ; 

An'  to  this  land  of  fading  things 
Far  hence  be  my  returning  ; 

For  spirits  now  have  left  the  deep, 
Their  long  last  farewell  taking  ; 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep, 
Thy  day  is  near  the  breaking  ! 

When  my  loved  flood  from  fading  day 
No  more  its  gleam  shall  borrow, 

Nor  heath-fowl  from  the  moorland  grey 
Bid  the  blue  dawn  good-morrow  ; 

The  Mermaid  o'er  thy  grave  shall  weep, 
Without  one  breath  of  scorning 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep  ! 
And  fare  thee  well  till  morning ! 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BARD. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BARD. 


SIR  DAVID  GRAEME. 


ANY  person  who  has  read  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottith  Border  with  atten- 
tion, must  have  observed  what  a  singular  degree  of  interest  and  feeling  the 
simple  ballad  of  "  The  twa  Corbies"  impresses  upon  the  mind,  which  is 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the 
story  is  left.  It  appears  as  if  the  bard  had  found  his  powers  of  description 
inadequate  to  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
without  suffering  the  interest  already  roused  to  subside,  and  had  artfully 
consigned  it  over  to  the  fancy  of  every  reader  to  paint  it  what  way  he 
chose ;  or  else  that  he  lamented  the  untimely  fate  of  a  knight,  whose  base 
treatment  he  durst  not  otherwise  make  known  than  in  that  short  paraboli- 
cal dialogue.  That  the  original  is  not  improved  in  the  following  ballad 
will  too  manifestly  appear  upon  perusal ;  1  think  it,  however,  but  just  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading  "  The  tw  ;i 
Corbies." 


THE  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  west, 
The  dow  flew  far  ayont  the  fell ; 

An'  sair  at  e'en  she  seemed  distrest, 
But  what  perplex'd  her  could  not  tell. 

But  aye  she  coo'd  wi'  mournfu'  croon, 
An*  ruffled  a'  her  feathers  fair ; 

An'  lookit  sad  as  she  war  boun' 
To  leave  the  land  for  evermair. 
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The  lady  wept,  an'  some  did  bkme, 
She  didna  blame  the  bonnie  dow, 

But  sair  she  blamed  Sir  David  Graeme, 
Because  the  knight  had  broke  his  vow. 

For  he  had  sworn  by  the  starns  sae  bright, 
An'  by  their  bed  on  the  dewy  green, 

To  meet  her  there  on  St  Lambert's  night, 
Whatever  dangers  lay  between. 

To  risk  his  fortune  an'  his  life 

In  bearing  her  frae  her  father's  towers, 

To  gie  her  a'  the  lands  o'  Dryfe, 

An'  the  Enzie-holm  wi*  its  bonnie  bowers. 

The  day  arrived,  the  evening  came, 
The  lady  looked  wi'  wistful  ee  ; 

But,  O,  alas  !  her  noble  Graeme 
Frae  e'en  to  morn  she  didna  see. 

An'  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat ; 

The  warld  to  her  like  a  desert  seemed ; 
An'  she  wyted  this,  an'  she  wyted  that, 

But  o'  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

The  sun  had  drunk  frae  Keilder  fell, 
His  beverage  o'  the  morning  dew ; 

The  deer  had  crouched  her  in  the  dell, 
The  heather  oped  its  bells  o'  blue  ; 

The  lambs  were  skipping  on  the  brae, 
The  laverock  hiche  attour  them  sung, 
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An'  aye  she  hailed  the  jocund  day, 

Till  the  wee,  wee  tabors  o'  heaven  rung. 

The  kdy  to  her  window  hied, 

An'  it  opened  owre  the  banks  o'  Tyne, 

"  An',  O,  alak  !"  she  said,  an'  sighed, 
"  Sure  ilka  breast  is  blythe  but  mine  ! 

"  Where  hae  ye  been,  my  bonnie  dow, 
That  I  hae  fed  wi'  the  bread  an'  wine  ? 

As  roving  a'  the  country  through, 
O,  saw  ye  this  fause  knight  o'  mine  H" 

The  dow  sat  down  on  the  window  tree, 
An'  she  carried  a  lock  o'  yellow  hair ; 

Then  she  perched  upon  that  lady's  knee, 
An'  carefully  she  placed  it  there. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?     This  lock's  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.   Whate'er  betide, 

This  lock  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Graeme, 
The  flower  of  a'  the  Border  side. 

"  He  might  hae  sent  it  by  squire  or  page, 
An'  no  letten  the  wily  dow  steal't  awa ; 

'Tis  a  matter  for  the  lore  and  the  counsels  of  age, 
But  the  thing  I  canna  read  at  a'." 

The  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  west, 
The  dow  she  flew  far  ayont  the  fell, 

An'  back  she  came,  wi'  panting  breast, 
Ere  the  ringing  o'  the  castle  bell. 
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She  lighted  ahiche  on  the  holly-tap, 

An  she  cried,  "  cur-dow,"  an'  fluttered  her  whig  ; 
Then  flew  into  that  lady's  lap, 

An'  there  she  placed  a  diamond  ring. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  This  ring  is  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.   Whate'er  betide, 

This  ring  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Graeme, 
The  flower  of  a'  the  Border  side. 

"  He  sends  me  back  the  love  tokens  true  ! 

Was  ever  poor  maiden  perplexed  like  me ! 
'Twould  seem  he's  reclaimed  his  faith  an'  his  vow, 

But  all  is  fauldit  in  mystery." 

An'  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat, 

The  world  to  her  a  desart  seemed  ; 
An'  she  wyted  this,  an'  she  wyted  that, 

But  o'  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

When,  lo  !  Sir  David's  trusty  hound, 
Wi'  humpling  back,  an'  a  waefu'  ee, 

Came  cringing  in  an'  lookit  around, 
But  his  look  was  hopeless  as  could  be. 

He  laid  his  head  on  that  lady's  knee, 

An'  he  lookit  as  somebody  he  would  name, 

An'  there  was  a  language  in  his  howe  e'e, 

That  was  stronger  than  a  tongue  could  frame. 

She  fed  him  wi'  the  milk  an'  the  bread, 
An'  ilka  good  thing  that  he  wad  hae  ; 
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He  lickit  her  hand,  he  coured  his  head, 
Then  slowly,  slowly  he  slunkered  away. 

But  she  has  eyed  her  fause  knight's  hound, 

An*  a'  to  see  where  he  wad  gae  : 
He  whined,  an'  he  howled,  an'  lookit  around, 

Then  slowly,  slowly  he  trudged  away. 

Then  she's  casten  aff  her  coal-black  shoon, 

An'  her  bonnie  silken  hose,  sae  glancin'  an'  sheen 

She  kiltit  her  wilye  coat  an'  broidered  gown, 
An'  away  she  has  linkit  over  the  green. 

She  followed  the  hound  owre  muirs  an'  rocks, 
Through  mony  a  dell  an'  dowie  glen, 

Till  frae  her  brow  an'  bonnie  goud  locks, 

The  dewe  dreepit  down  like  the  drops  o'  rain. 

An'  ay  she  said,  "  My  love  may  be  hid, 
An'  darena  come  to  the  castle  to  me  ; 

But  him  I  will  find  and  dearly  I'll  chide, 
For  lack  o'  stout  heart  an'  courtesye. 

"  But  ae  kind  press  to  his  manly  breast, 
An'  ae  kind  kiss  in  the  moorland  glen, 

Will  weel  atone  for  a'  that  is  past. 
O  wae  to  the  paukie  snares  o'  men !" 

An'  aye  she  eyed  the  gray  sloth-hound, 

As  he  windit  owre  Deadwater  fell, 
Till  he  came  to  the  den  wi*  the  moss  inbound, 

An'  O,  but  it  kythed  a  lonesome  dell ! 
VOL.  II.  B 
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An'  he  waggit  his  tail,  an'  he  fawned  about, 
Then  he  coured  him  down  sae  wearilye  ; 

"  Ah  !  yon's  my  love,  I  hae  found  him  out, 
He's  lying  waiting  in  the  dell  for  me. 

"  To  meet  a  knight  near  the  fall  of  night 

Alone  in  this  untrodden  wild, 
It  scarcely  becomes  a  lady  bright, 

But  I'll  vow  that  the  hound  my  steps  beguiled." 

Alak  !  whatever  a  maiden  may  say, 

True  has't  been  said,  an'  aften  been  sung, 

The  e'e  her  heart's  love  will  betray, 

An'  the  secret  will  sirple  frae  her  tongue. 

"  What  ails  my  love,  that  he  looks  nae  roun', 

A  lady's  stately  step  to  view  ; 
Ah  me  !  I  hae  neither  stockings  nor  shoon, 

An'  my  feet  are  sae  white  wi'  the  moorland  dew  ! 

"  Sae  sound  as  he  sleeps  in  his  hunting  gear, 
To  waken  him  great  pity  would  be  ; 

Deaf  is  the  man  that  caresna  to  hear, 
An'  blind  is  he  wha  wantsna  to  see." 

Sae  saftly  she  treads  the  wee  green  swaird, 
Wi'  the  lichens  an'  the  ling  a*  fringed  around. 

"  My  e'en  are  darkened  wi'  some  wul- weird, 
What  ails  my  love,  he  sleeps  sae  sound." 

She  gae  ae  look,  she  needit  but  ane, 
For  it  left  nae  sweet  uncertaintye  ; 
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She  saw  a  wound  through  his  shoulder  bane, 
An'  in  his  brave  breast  two  or  three. 

There  wasna  sic  e'en  on  the  Border  green, 
As  the  piercing  e'en  o'  Sir  David  Graeme ; 

She  glisked  wi'  her  e'e  where  these  e'en  should  be, 
But  the  raven  had  been  there  afore  she  came. 

There's  a  cloud  that  fa's  darker  than  the  night, 

An'  darkly  on  that  lady  it  came ; 
There's  a  sleep  as  deep  as  the  sleep  outright, — 

'Tis  without  a  feeling  or  a  name. 

'Tis  a  dull  an'  a  dreamless  lethargye, 
For  the  spirit  strays  owre  vale  an'  hill, 

An'  the  bosom  is  left  a  vacancy, 

An*  when  it  comes  back  it  is  darker  still. 

O  shepherd,  lift  that  comely  corpse, 
Well  may  you  see  no  wound  is  there, 

There's  a  faint  rose  mid  the  bright  dew  drops, 
An'  they  have  not  wet  her  glossy  hair. 

There's  a  lady  has  lived  in  Hoswood  tower, 
Tis  seven  years  past  on  St  Lambert's  day, 

An'  aye  when  comes  the  vesper  hour 
These  words  an'  no  more  can  she  say. 

"  They  slew  my  love  on  the  wild  Swaird  green, 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  me, 
An*  the  ravens  picked  his  bonnie  blue  e'en, 

An'  the  tongue  that  was  formed  for  courtesye. 
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'  My  brothers  they  slew  ray  comely  knight, 

An'  his  grave  is  red  blood  to  the  brim ; 
I  thought  to  have  slept  out  the  lang,  lang  night, 
But  they've  wakened  me,  an*  wakened  not  him  !' 


THE  PEDLAR. 

THIS  ballad  is  founded  on  a  fact,  which  has  been  magnified  by  popular  cre- 
dulity and  superstition  into  the  terrible  story  which  follows.  It  is  here  re- 
lated, according  to  the  belt  informed  old  people  about  Ettrick,  as  nearly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  method  pursued  in  telling  it.  I  need  not  inform  the 
reader,  that  every  part  of  it  is  believed  by  them  to  be  absolute  truth. 

'TWAS  late,  late,  late  on  a  Saturday's  night, 
The  moon  was  set,  an*  the  wind  was  lown  ; 

The  lazy  mist  crap  down  frae  the  height, 

An'  the  dim  blue  lowe  glimmered  laigh  on  the  downe. 

O'er  the  rank  scented  fen  the  bleeter  was  warping, 
High  on  the  black  muir  the  foxes  did  howl, 

All  by  the  lone  hearth  the  cricket  sat  harping, 
An"  far  on  the  air  came  the  notes  o'  the  owl. 

The  linn  it  was  rowting  adown  frae  the  height, 
An'  the  water  was  soughin,  sae  goustilye  : 

O  it  was  sic  an  eeriesome  Saturday  night, 
As  ane  in  a  lifetime  hardly  wad  see. 

When  the  lady  o'  Thirlestane  rose  in  her  sleep, 

An'  she  shrieked  sae  loud  that  her  maid  ran  to  see ; 
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Her  een  they  were  set,  an'  her  voice  it  was  deep, 
An'  she  shook  like  the  leaf  o'  the  aspen  tree. 

"  O  where  is  the  pedlar  I  drave  frae  the  ha', 

That  pled  sae  sair  to  tarry  wi'  me  ?" 
"  He's  gane  to  the  mill,  for  the  miller  sells  ale, 

An*  the  pedlar's  as  weel  as  a  man  can  be." 

"  I  wish  he  had  staid,  he  sae  earnestly  prayed, 
An'  he  hight  a  braw  pearling  in  present  to  gie ; 

But  I  was  sae  hard,  that  I  could  na  regard, 
Tho'  I  saw  the  saut  tear  trickle  fast  frae  his  ee. 

"  But  O  what  a  terrible  vision  I've  seen, 

The  pedlar  a  mangled — most  shocking  to  see  ! 

An'  he  gapit,  an'  waggit,  an'  stared  wi'  his  een, 
An'  he  seemed  to  lay  a'  the  blame  upo'  me  ! 

"  I  fear  that  in  life  he  will  ne'er  mair  be  seen, 
An'  the  very  suspicion  o't  terrifies  me : 

I  wadna  hae  siccan  a  vision  again, 

For  a'  the  gude  kye  upon  Thirlestane  lee. 

"  Yet  wha  wad  hae  heart  the  poor  pedlar  to  kill  ? 

O  Grizzy,  my  girl,  will  ye  gang  an'  see  ? 
If  the  pedlar  is  safe,  an'  alive  at  the  mill, 

A  merk  o'  gude  money  111  gie  unto  thee." 

"  O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead  bell ; 

An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  goud  nor  fee : 
But  the  miller  has  lodgings  might  serve  yoursel, 

An'  the  pedlar's  as  weel  as  a  pedlar  can  be. 
B  2 
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She  sat  till  day,  an'  she  sent  wi'  fear, — 
The  miller  said  there  he  never  had  been  ; 

She  went  to  the  kirk,  an'  speered  for  him  there, 
But  the  pedlar  in  life  was  never  mair  seen. 

Frae  aisle  to  aisle  she  lookit  wi'  care  ; 

Frae  pew  to  pew  she  hurried  her  een, 
An'  a'  to  see  if  the  pedlar  was  there, 

But  the  pedlar  in  life  was  never  mair  seen. 

But  late,  late,  late,  on  a  Saturday's  night, 
As  the  laird  was  walking  alang  the  lee, 

A  silly  auld  pedlar  came  by  on  his  right, 

An'  a  muckle  green  pack  on  his  shoulders  had  he. 

"  O  where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  beggarly  loun  ? 

Ye's  nouther  get  lodging  nor  sale  frae  me." 
He  turned  him  about,  an'  the  blude  it  ran  down, 

An'  his  throat  was  a'  hackered,  an'  ghastly  was  he. 

Then  straight  wi'  a  sound  he  sank  i'  the  ground, 
An'  a  fire-flaught  out  o'  the  place  did  flee, 

To  try  a  bit  prayer  the  laird  clappet  down, 
As  flat  an'  as  feared  as  a  body  could  be. 

He  fainted : — but  soon  as  he  gathered  his  breath, 
He  tauld  what  a  terrible  sight  he  had  seen : 

The  devil  a'  woundit,  an'  bleedin'  to  death, 
In  shape  o'  a  pedlar  upo'  the  mill  green. 

The  lady  she  shriekit,  the  door  it  was  steekit, 
The  servants  were  glad  that  the  devil  was  gane, 
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But  ilk  Saturday's  night,  when  faded  the  light, 

Near  the  mill-house  the  poor  bleeding  pedlar  was  seen, 

An'  aye  when  passengers  by  were  gaun, 

A  doolfu'  voice  came  frae  the  mill-ee, 
At  the  turn  o'  the  night  when  the  clock  struck  one, 

Cryin',  "  O  Rob  Riddle,  hae  mercy  on  me !" 

The  place  was  harassed,  the  mill  was  laid  waste, 

The  miller  he  fled  to  a  far  countrye  ; 
But  aye  at  e'en  the  pedlar  was  seen, 

An'  at  midnight  the  voice  came  frae  the  mill-ee. 

The  lady  frae  hame  wad  never  mair  budge, 
From  the  time  that  the  sun  gade  over  the  hill ; 

An'  now  she  had  a'  the  puir  bodies  to  lodge, 
As  nane  durst  gae  on  for  the  ghost  o'  the  mill. 

But  the  minister  there  was  a  body  o'  skill, 

Nae  feared  for  devil  or  spirit  was  he ; 
An'  he's  gane  awa  to  watch  at  the  mill, 

To  see  if  this  turbulent  ghaist  he  could  see. 

He  prayed  an'  he  read,  an'  he  seat  them  to  bed, 

An'  the  Bible  an  under  his  arm  took  he, 
An*  round  an'  round  the  mill-house  he  gade, 

To  try  if  this  terrible  sight  he  could  see. 

Wi'  a  shivering  groan  the  pedlar  came  on, 

An'  the  muckle  green  pack  on  his  shoulders  had  he ; 

But  he  nouther  had  flesh,  blude,  nor  bone, 
For  the  moon  shone  through  his  thin  bodye. 
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The  ducks  they  whackit,  the  dogs  they  yowled, 
The  herons  they  skraiched  maist  piteouslie  ; 

An'  the  horses  they  snorkit  for  miles  around, 

While  the  priest  an'  the  pedlar  together  might  be. 

The  minister  opened  the  haly  book, 

An'  charged  him  by  a'  the  Sacred  Three, 

To  tell  why  that  ghastly  figure  he  took, 
To  terrify  a'  the  hale  countrye. 

The  pedlar  he  opened  his  fleshless  gums, 
An*  siccan  a  voice  ne'er  strack  the  ear, 

It  was  like  the  stound  an'  whistling  sound 
Of  the  crannied  wind  at  midnight  drear. 

"  O  weel,"  he  said,  "  may  I  rise  frae  the  dead, 
Guilt  presses  the  hardest  nearest  hame ; 

An'  here  'tis  sae  new  that  ye  a'  may  rue, 
An'  yon  proud  lady  was  a'  the  blame. 

"  My  body  was  butchered  within  that  mill, 
My  banes  lie  under  the  inner  mill-wheel, 

An'  here  my  spirit  maun  wander,  until 
Some  crimes  an*  villanies  I  can  reveal : 

"  I  robbed  my  niece  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
Which  Providence  suffered  me  not  to  enjoy ; 

For  the  sake  of  that  money  I  gat  my  death's  wounds ; 
The  miller  me  kend,  but  he  missed  his  ploy. 

"  The  money  lies  buried  on  Balderstone  hill, 
Beneath  the  mid  bourack  o'  three  times  three. 
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O  gie't  to  the  owners,  kind  sir,  an'  it  will 
Bring  wonderfu'  comfort  an'  rest  unto  me. 

'  'Tis  drawing  to  day,  nae  mair  I  can  say, 

My  message  I  trust,  good  father,  with  thee  ; 
If  the  bkck  cock  should  craw,  when  I  am  awa, 
O  weary,  an'  weary  !  what  wad  come  o'  me  :" 

Wi'  a  sound  like  a  horn  away  he  was  borne  ; 

The  grass  was  a'  fired  where  the  spirit  had  been  ; 
An'  certain  it  is,  from  that  day  to  this, 

The  ghost  o'  the  pedlar  was  never  mair  seen. 

The  mill  was  repaired,  an'  low  i'  the  yird, 
The  banes  lay  under  the  inner  mill-wheel ; 

The  box  an'  the  ellwand  beside  him  war  hid, 
An'  mony  a  thimble  an'  mony  a  seal. 

Must  the  scene  of  iniquity  cursed  remain  ? 

Can  this  bear  the  stamp  of  the  heavenly  seal  ? 
Yet  certain  it  is,  from  that  day  to  this, 

The  millers  o'  Thirlestane  ne'er  hae  done  weel. 

But  there  was  an  auld  mason  wha  wrought  at  the  mill, 
In  the  rules  o'  Providence  skilfu'  was  he  ; 

He  keepit  a  bane  o'  the  pedlar's  heel, 

An'  a  queerer  wee  bane  you  never  did  see. 

The  miller  had  fled  to  the  forest  o'  Jed  ; 

But  time  had  now  grizzled  his  haffets  wi'  snaw  ; 
He  was  crookit  an'  auld,  an'  his  head  was  turned  bald, 

Yet  his  joke  he  could  brik  wi'  the  best  o'  them  a'. 
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Away  to  the  Border  the  mason  he  ran, 
To  try  wi'  the  bane  if  the  miller  was  fey  ; 

And  into  a  smiddie  wi'  mony  a  man, 
He  fand  him  a  gaffin  fu'  gaily  that  day. 

The  mason  he  crackit,  the  mason  he  taukit, 

Of  a'  curiosities  mighty  an'  mean  ; 
Then  pu'd  out  the  bane,  an'  declared  there  was  nane 

Who  in  Britain  had  ever  the  equal  o't  seen. 

Then  ilka  ane  took  it  an'  ilka  ane  lookit, 

An  ilka  ane  ca'd  it  a  comical  bane  ; 
To  the  miller  it  goes,  wha,  wi'  specks  on  his  nose, 

To  hae  an'  to  view  it  was  wondrous  fain. 

But  what  was  his  horror,  as  leaning  he  stood, 
An'  what  the  surprise  o'  his  cronies  around, 

When  the  little  wee  bane  fell  a  streamin  wi'  blood,    ' 
Which  dyed  a'  his  fingers,  an'  ran  to  the  ground  ! 

They  charged  him  wi'  murder,  an'  a'  the  hale  crew 
Cried  the  truth  should  be  told  should  they  bring  it  frae 
hell, 

A  red  goad  o'  aim  frae  the  fire  they  drew, 

An'  they  swore  they  wad  spit  him  unless  he  wad  tell. 

"  O  hald,"  said  the  mason,  "  for  how  can  this  be! 

You'll  find  you're  all  out  when  the  truth  I  reveal, 
At  fair  Thirlestane  I  gat  this  wee  bane, 

Deep  buried  ununder  the  inner  mill-wheel." 

"  O  God  !"  said  the  wretch,  wi'  the  tear  in  his  ee, 
'*  O  pity  a  creature  lang  doomed  to  despair; 
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A  silly  auld  pedlar,  wha  begged  of  me 

For  mercy,  I  murdered,  and  buried  him  there  1" 


To  Jeddart  they  hauled  the  auld  miller  wi'  speed, 
An'  they  hangit  him  dead  on  a  high  gallows-tree  ; 

An'  afterwards  they  in  full  counsel  agreed,  "  1 
That  Rob  Riddle  he  richly  deserved  to  dee. 


The  thief  may  escape  the  lash  an'  the  rape, 
The  liar  an'  swearer  their  vile  hides  may  save, 

The  wrecker  of  unity  pass  with  impunity, 

But  whan  gat  the  murd'rer  in  peace  to  his  grave  ? 

Ca't  not  superstition,  if  reason  you  find  it, 
Nor  laugh  at  a  story  attestit  sae  weel  ; 

For  lang  will  the  /acts  i'  the  Forest  be  mindit, 
O"  the  ghaist  an'  the  bane  o'  the  pedlar's  heel. 


GILMANSCLEUCH. 

FOUNDED  UPON  AN  ANCIENT  FAMII/Y  TRADITION. 

"  WHAIE  hae  ye  laid  the  goud,  Peggye, 

Ye  gat  on  New-yeir's-day  ? 
I  lookit  ilka  day  to  see 

Ye  drest  in  fine  array ; 

"  But  nouther  kirtle,  cap,  nor  gowne, 
To  Peggye  has  come  hame. 
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Whair  bae  ye  stowed  the  goud,  dochter  ? 
I  fear  ye  hae  been  to  blame." 

"  My  goud  it  was  my  ain,  father  ; 

A  gift  is  ever  free  ; 
An'  when  I  need  my  goud  agene, 

It  winna  be  tint  to  me." 

"  O  hae  ye  sent  it  to  a  friend, 

Or  lent  it  to  a  fae  ? 
Or  gien  it  to  some  fause  leman, 

To  breed  ye  mickle  wae  ?" 

"  I  hae  na  sent  it  to  a  friend, 

Nor  lent  it  to  a  fae  ; 
An'  never  man,  without  your  ken, 

Sal  cause  me  joy  or  wae. 

"  I  gae  it  to  a  poor  auld  man, 
Came  shivering  to  the  door  ; 

An'  when  I  heard  his  waesome  tale, 
I  wust  my  treasure  more." 

"  What  was  the  beggar's  tale,  Peggye  ? 

I  fain  wald  hear  it  o'er ; 
I  fain  wald  hear  that  wylie  tale 

That  drained  thy  little  store." 

"  His  hair  was  like  the  thristle  doune, 
His  cheeks  were  furred  wi'  tyme, 

His  beard  was  like  a  bush  o'  lyng, 
When  silvered  o'er  wi'  ryme. 
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"  He  lifted  up  his  languid  eye, 

Whilk  better  days  had  seen  ; 
An'  aye  he  heaved  the  mornfu'  sigh, 

An*  the  saut  teirs  fell  atween. 

"  He  took  me  by  the  hands,  and  saide, 

While  pleasantly  he  smiled, 
"  '  O  weel  to  you,  my  little  flower, 

That  blumes  in  desart  wilde ; 

'  '  An'  may  ye  never  feel  the  waes 

That  lang  hae  folio  wit  me, 
Bereavit  of  a'  my  gudes  and  gear, 

My  friends  and  familye  ! 

"  '  In  Gilmanscleuch,  beneath  the  heuch, 

My  fathers  lang  did  dwell ; 
Aye  foremost,  under  bauld  Buccleuch, 

A  foreign  fae  to  quell. 

"  '  Ilk  petty  robber  through  the  lands 

They  taucht  to  stand  in  awe, 
An*  aften  checked  the  plundering  bands 

O'  their    kinsman  Tushilaw. 

"  '  But  when  the  bush  was  in  the  flush, 

An'  fairer  there  was  nane, 
Ae  blast  did  all  its  honours  crush, 

An'  Gilmanscleuch  is  gane  ! 

"  '  I  had  ane  brother  lithe  an'  stronge, 

But  fro  ward,  fierce,  an'  keen  ; 
VOL.  II.  s 
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Ane  only  sister,  sweet  an'  young, 
Her  name  was  luvely  Jean. 

"  '  Her  hair  was  like  the  threads  of  goud, 

Her  cheeks  of  rosy  hue, 
Her  eyne  were  like  the  hunt  in'  hawks, 

That  owre  the  cassel  flew. 

"  '  Of  fairest  fashion  was  her  form, 

Her  skin  the  driven  snaw 
That's  drifted  by  the  wintery  storm 

On  lofty  Gilman's-law. 

"  '  Her  browe  nae  blink  of  scorninge  wore, 

Her  teeth  were  ivorie, 
Her  lips  the  little  purple  floure 

That  blumes  on  Bailley-lee. 

"  '  O  true  true  was  the  reade  that  said 

That  beauty's  but  a  snare  ; 
Young  Jock  o'  Harden  her  betrayed, 

Whilk  grievit  us  wonder  sair. 

"  '  My  brother  Adam  stormed  in  wrathe, 

An'  swore  in  aungry  mood, 
Either  to  rychte  his  dear  sister, 

Or  shed  the  traytor's  blood. 

"  '  I  kend  his  honour  fair  an'  firm, 

An'  didna  doubt  his  faithe ; 
But  being  the  youngest  o'  seven  brethren, 

To  marry  he  was  laithe. 
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"  '  When  June  had  decked  the  braes  in  grene, 

An'  flushed  the  forest  tree  ; 
When  young  deers  ranne  on  ilka  hill, 

An"  lambs  on  ilka  lee  ; 

"  '  A  shepherd  frae  our  mountains  hied, 

Ane  ill  death  mot  he  dee  ! 
'  0  master,  master,  haste  !'  he  cried, 

'  O  haste  alang  wi'  me  ! 

"  '  Our  ewes  are  banished  frae  the  glen, 

Their  lambs  are  dri'en  away, 
The  fairest  raes  on  Eldin  braes 

Are  Jock  o'  Harden 's  prey. 

"  '  His  hounds  are  ringing  through  your  woods, 

An'  manye  deere  are  slaine: 
Ane  herd  is  fled  to  Douglas-craig, 

An'  ne'er  will  turn  againe. 

"  '  Your  brother  Adam,  stalworth  still, 

I  warned  on  yon  hill  side  ; 
An'  he's  awa  to  Yarrow's  banks 

As  fast  as  he  can  ride. 

"  '  O  ill  betide  thy  haste,  young  man  !    . 

Thou  micht  hae  tald  it  me : 
Thou  kend  to  hunt  on  all  my  lande 

The  Harden  lads  were  free. 

"  '  Gae  saddel  me  my  milk-white  steed, 
Gae  saddel  him  suddenlye  ; 
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To  Yarrow  banks  I'll  hie  wi'  speed, 
This  bauld  hunter  to  see. 

"  '  But  low,  low  down,  on  Sundhope  broom 

My  brother  Harden  spyde, 
An'  with  a  stern  an*  furious  look 

He  up  to  him  did  ride. 

'  Was't  not  enough,  thou  traytor  strong, 

My  sister  to  betray  ? 
That  thou  shouldst  scare  my  feebil  ewes, 

An*  chase  their  lambs  away. 

'  Thy  hounds  are  ringing  through  our  woods, 

Our  choizest  deers  are  slaine, 
An'  hundreds  fledd  to  Stuart's  hills, 

Will  ne'er  returne  againe.' 

*  It  sets  thee  weel,  thou  haughtye  youth, 

To  bend  such  taunts  on  me  : 
Oft  hae  you  hunted  Harden's  hills, 

An'  nae  man  hindered  thee.' 

«  But  wilt  thou  wedd  my  deare  sister  ? 

Now  tell  me — ay  or  nay.' 
'  Nae  question  will  I  answer  thee, 

That's  speerit  in  sic  a  way. 

'  Tak  this  for  truth,  I  ne'er  meant  ill 

To  nouther  thee  nor  thine.' 
Then  spurrit  his  steed  against  the  hill, 

Was  fleeter  than  the  hynde. 
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**  '  He  sett  a  buglet  to  his  mouth, 

An'  blew  baith  loude  and  clear  ; 
A  sign  to  all  his  merry  men 

Their  huntin'  to  forbeir. 

'  O  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  traytor  stronge !' 

Cried  Adam  bitterlie ; 
'  Nae  haughtye  Scott,  of  Harden 's  kin, 

Sal  proudlye  scool  on  me. 

'  Now  draw  thy  sword,  or  gie  thy  word, 

For  one  of  them  I'll  have, 
Or  to  thy  face  I'll  thee  disgrace, 

An'  ca'  thee  coward  knave.' 

"  '  He  sprang  frae  aff  his  coal-black  steed, 

An'  tied  him  to  a  wande  ; 
Then  threw  his  bonnet  aff  his  head, 

An'  drew  his  deadlye  brande. 

"  '  An'  lang  they  foucht,  an'  sair  they  foucht, 

Wi'  swords  of  mettyl  kene, 
Till  clotted  blude,  in  mony  a  spot, 

Was  sprynkelit  on  the  grene. 

"  '  An'  lang  they  foucht,  an'  sair  they  foucht; 

For  braiver  there  were  nane. 
Braive  Adam's  thigh  was  bathit  i'  blude, 

An'  Harden's  coller-bane. 

"  '  Though  Adam  was  baith  stark  an'  gude, 
Nae  langer  could  he  stande : 
s  2 
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His  hand  claive  to  his  hiwye  sword, 
His  knees  plett  lyke  the  wande. 

"  *  He  learnt  himsel  agenst  ane  aek, 

Nae  inair  could  act  his  parte. 
A  wudman  then  sprang  frae  the  broom, 

An'  pierced  young  Harden's  hearte. 

"  '  But  word  or  groane  he  wheelit  him  round, 
An'  kluve  his  heide  ha  twaine  ; 

Then  calmlye  laid  him  on  the  grene, 
Never  to  rise  againe. 

"  '  I  raide  owre  heicht,  I  raide  through  ho  we, 
An'  ferr  outstrippit  the  wynde, 

An'  sent  my  voyce  the  forest  through, 
But  naething  could  I  fynde. 

"  '  Whan  I  cam  there,  the  dysmal  sychte 
Mochte  melte  ane  hearte  of  stane  ; 

My  brother  fent  an'  bleiden  lay, 
Young  Harden  neirlye  gane. 

'  An'  art  thou  there,  0  Gilmanscleuch  ?' 

Wi'  faltren  tongue  he  cried  ; 
'  Hadst  thou  arrivit  tyme  aneuch, 

Thy  kinsman  hadna  died. 

'  Be  kind  unto  thy  sister  Jean, 

Whatever  may  betide : 
This  nycht  I  meant,  at  Gilmanscleuch, 

To  maik  of  hir  my  bryde. 
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•  But  this  sad  fray,  this  fatal  daye, 

May  breid  baith  dule  an  payne ; 
My  freckle  brethren  ne'er  will  staye, 

Till  they're  avengit  or  slayne.' 

"  '  The  wudman  sleips  in  Sundhope  broom, 

Into  a  lowly e  grave: 
Young  Jock  they  bure  to  Harden's  tombe, 

An'  laide  him  wi'  the  lave. 

"  '  Thus  fell  that  braive  an'  comelye  youth, 

Whose  arm  was  like  the  steel, 
Whose  very  look  was  open  truth, 

Whose  heart  was  true  an'  leel. 

"  '  It's  now  full  three-an'-thirty  zeirs 

Syn  that  unhappye  daye, 
An'  late  I  saw  his  comelye  corpse, 

Without  the  least  decaye. 

"  '  The  garland  cross  his  breist  aboon 

Still  held  its  varied  hue ; 
The  roses  bloomit  upon  his  shoon, 

As  fake  as  if  they  grew. 

"  '  I  raised  our  vassals  ane  an'  a', 

Wi'  mickle  care  an*  payne, 
Expecting  Harden's  furious  sons, 

Wi'  a'  their  father's  trayne. 

"  '  But  Harden  was  a  weirdly  man, 
A  cunning  tod  was  he : 
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He  lockit  his  sons  in  prison  strang, 
An'  wi'  him  bure  the  key. 

"  '  An'  he's  awa  to  Holyrood, 

Amang  our  nobles  a', 
With  bonnet  lyke  a  girdel  braid, 

An'  hayre  like  Craighope  snaw. 

"  '  His  coat  was  of  the  forest  grene, 

Wi'  buttons  lyke  the  moon ; 
His  breiks  were  o'  the  guid  buckskyne, 

Wi'  a'  the  hayre  aboon  ; 

"  '  His  twa-hand  sword  hang  round  his  neck, 

An'  rattled  at  his  heel ; 
The  rowels  of  his  silver  spurs 

Were  of  the  Rippon  steel ; 

"  '  His  hose  were  braced  wi'  chains  o'  aim, 

An'  round  wi'  tassels  hung : 
At  ilka  tramp  o'  Harden's  heel, 

The  royal  arches  rung. 

"  '  Sae  braid  an'  buirdlye  was  his  bouke, 

His  glance  sae  gruff  to  bide, 
Whene'er  his  braid  bonnette  appearit, 

The  menialis  stepped  asyde. 

"  '  The  courtlye  nobles  of  the  north 

The  chief  with  favour  eyed, 
For  Harden's  form  an,'  Harden 's  look 

Were  hard  to  be  denied. 
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"  '  He  made  his  plaint  unto  our  king, 

An'  magnified  the  deed  ; 
An'  high  Buccleuch,  with  scarce  fayre  playe, 

Made  Harden  better  speed. 

"  '  Ane  grant  of  all  our  lands  sae  fayre, 

The  lung  to  him  has  gien  ; 
An'  a'  the  Scotts  of  Gilmanscleuch 

Were  outlawed  ilka  ane. 

"  '  The  tune  I  missit,  an'  never  wissit 

Of  siccan  a  weird  for  me, 
Till  I  got  word  frae  kind  Traquair, 

The  country  soon  to  flee  ; 

"  '  Else  me  an'  mine  nae  friend  wad  fynd, 

But  fa'  ane  easy  preye  ! 
While  yet  my  brother  weaklye  was, 

An'  scarce  could  bruik  the  way. 

"  '  Now  I  hae  foucht  hi  foreign  fields, 

In  mony  a  bluidy  fray, 
But  langed  to  see  my  native  hills, 

Afore  my  dying  day. 

"  '  My  brother  fell  in  Hungarye, 

When  fighting  by  my  side  ; 
My  luckless  sister  bore  ane  son, 

But  broke  hir  hearte  an'  died. 

"  '  That  sqp,  now  a,'  my  earthly  care 
Of  port  an'  stature  fine  : 
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He  has  thine  eye,  an'  is  thy  blude, 
As  weel  as  he  is  mine. 

"  '  For  me,  I'm  but  a  puir  auld  man, 

Whom  nane  regards  ava. 
The  peaceful  grave  will  end  my  care, 

Where  I  maun  shortly  fa'/ — • 

"  t  ga'e  him  a'  my  goud,  father, 

1  gat  on  New-yeir's-day, 
An"  welcomed  him  to  Harden-ha', 

With  us  a  while  to  stay." 

"  My  sweet  Peggye,  my  kind  Peggye, 

Ye  aye  were  dear  to  me. 
For  ilka  bonnet-piece  ye  ga'e, 

My  love,  ye  sal  hae  three. 

"  Auld  Gilmanscleuch  shall  share  wi'  me 

The  table  an'  the  ha' ; 
We'll  tell  of  a'  our  doughty  deeds, 

At  hame  an'  far  awa. 

"  That  youth,  my  hapless  brother's  son. 
Who  bears  our  eye  an'  name, 

Shalle  farm  the  lands  of  Gilmanscleuch, 
While  Harden  halds  the  same. 

"  Nae  rent,  nor  kane,  nor  service  mean, 

I'll  ask  of  him  at  a' ; 
Only  to  stand  at  my  ryght  hand, 

When  Branxholm  gies  the  ca'. 
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"  A  Scott  must  aye  support  ane  Scott, 

When  as  he  synketh  low  ; 
But  he  that  proudlye  lifts  his  heide 

Muste  learne  his  place  to  knowe." 


THE  FRAY  OF  ELIBANK. 


THIS  ballad  is  likewise  founded  on  a  well-known  fact.  1  he  particular* 
are  related  in  the  song  literally  as  they  happened,  and  some  further  expla- 
nations are  added  in  the  notes. 


O  WHA  hasna  heard  o'  the  bauld  Juden  Murray, 
The  lord  o'  the  Elibank  castle  sae  high  ? 

An'  wha  hasna  heard  o'  that  notable  foray, 

Whan  Willie  o'  Harden  was  catched  wi'  the  kye  ? 

Auld  Harden  was  ever  the  king  o'  gude  fellows, 
His  tables  were  filled  in  the  room  an'  the  ha'; 

But  peace  on  the  Border,  that  thinned  his  keyloes, 
An"  want  for  his  lads  was  the  warst  thing  of  a'. 

Young  Harden  was  bauld  of  heart  as  a  lion, 
An'  langed  his  skill  an'  his  courage  to  try  : 

Stout  Willie  o'  Fauldshope  ae  night  he  did  cry  on, 
Frae  danger  or  peril  wha  never  wad  fly. 

"  O  Willie,  ye  ken  our  retainers  are  mony, 

Our  kye  they  rowt  thin  on  the  loan  an'  the  lee  ; 

A  drove  we  maun  hae  for  our  pastures  sae  bonny» 
Or  Harden's  ae  cow  ance  again  we  may  see. 
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"  Fain  wad  I,  but  darena,  gang  over  the  border ; 

Buccleuch  wad  restrain  us,  an*  ruin  us  quite ; 
He's  bound  to  keep  a'  the  wide  marches  in  order : 

Then  where  shall  we  gae,  an'  we'll  venture  to-night  ?" 

"  O  master,  ye  ken  how  the  Murrays  have  ground  you, 
An'  aften  caroused  on  your  beef  an'  your  veal ; 

Yet,  spite  o'  your  wiles  an'  your  spies,  they  hae  shunned 

you. 
A  Murray  is  kittler  to  catch  than  the  deil. 

"  Sly  Juden  o'  Eli's  grown  doyted  an*  silly, 
He  sits  wi'  his  women  frae  morning  till  e'en  ; 

Yet  three  hunder  gude  kye  has  the  thrifty  auld  billy, 
As  fan-  sleekit  keyloes  as  ever  were  seen." 

"  Then,  Willie,  this  night  well  gae  herry  auld  Juden  ; 

Nae  danger  I  fear  when  thy  weapon  I  see : 
That  time  when  we  vanquished  the  outlaw  o'  Sowden, 

The  best  o'  his  men  were  mishackered  by  thee. 

"  If  we  had  his  kye  in  the  byres  of  Aekwood, 
He's  welcome  to  claim  them  the  best  way  he  can. 

Right  sair  hell  be  puzzled  his  title  to  make  good, 
For  a'  he's  a  cunning  an'  dexterous  man." 

Auld  Juden  he  strayed  by  the  side  o'  the  river. 

When  loud  cried  the  warder  on  Haginshaw  height, 
"  Ho,  Juden,  take  care,  or  you're  ruined  for  ever ! 

The  bugle  of  Aekwood  is  sounding  to-night." 
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"  Ha,  faith!"  then  quo'  Juden,  "they're  nae  men  to 
lippen ; 

I  wonder  sae  lang  frae  a  fray  they  could  cease. 
Gae  blaw  the  wee  horn,  gar  my  villains  come  trippin* : 

I  have  o'er  mony  kye  to  get  restit  in  peace." 

Wi'  that  a  swaup  fellow  came  puffin'  an'  blawin,' 
Frae  high  Philip-cairn  a'  the  gate  he  had  run : 

"  O  Juden,  be  handy,  an'  countna  the  lawin, 

But  warn  well  an'  arm  well,  or  else  ye're  undone  ! 

"  Young  Willie  o'  Harden  has  crossed  the  Yarrow, 

Wi'  mony  a  hardy  an'  desperate  man  : 
The  Hoggs  an'  the  Brydens  have  brought  him  to  dare 
you, 

For  the  Wild  Boar  of  Fauldshope  he  strides  in  the  van." 

"  God's  mercy  !"  quo  Juden,  "  gae  blaw  the  great  bugle; 

Warn  Flora,  Traquair,  an'  the  fierce  Hollowlee. 
We'll  gie  them  a  fleg  :  but  I  like  that  cursed  Hogg  ill ; 

Nae  devil  in  hell  but  I  rather  wad  see. 

"  To  him  men  in  arms  are  the  same  thing  as  thristles  ; 

At  Ancram  an'  Sowden  his  prowess  I  saw  : 
But  a  bullet  or  arrow  will  supple  his  bristles, 

An'  lay  him  as  laigh  as  the  least  o'  them  a'." 

The  kye  they  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  Weel, 
On  the  Elibank  craig,  an'  the  Ashiesteel  bourn  ; 

An'  ere  the  king's  elwand  came  over  the  hill, 
Afore  Will  an'  his  men  rattled  mony  a  horn. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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But  Juden,  as  cunning  as  Harden  was  strong, 
On  ilka  man's  bonnet  has  placed  a  white  feather ; 

An'  the  night  being  dark,  to  the  Peel  height  they  thrang, 
An'  closely  they  darnit  them  amang  the  deep  heather, 

Where  the  brae  it  was  steep,  an'  the  kye  they  did  wend> 
An'  sair  for  their  pastures  forsaken  they  strave ; 

Till  Willie  o'  Fauldshope,  wi'  half  o'  the  men, 
Gade  aff  wi'  a  few,  to  encourage  the  lave. 

Nae  sooner  was  Willie  gane  over  the  height, 
Than  up  start  the  Murrays,  an'  fiercely  set  on  ; 

An'  sic  a  het  fight,  i'  the  ho  we  o'  the  night, 
In  the  Forest  of  Ettrick  has  never  been  known. 

Soon  weapons  were  clashing,  an'  fire  was  flashing, 
An'  red  ran  the  blude  down  the  Ashiesteel  brae  : 

The  parties  were  shouting,  the  kye  they  were  rowting, 
An'  rattling,  an'  gallopping  aff  frae  the  fray. 

But  tho'  weapons  were  clashing,  an'  the  fire  it  was 
flashing, 

Tho'  the  wounded  an'  dying  did  dismally  groan, 
Tho'  parties  were  shouting,  the  kye  they  came  rowting, 

An'  Willie  o'  Fauldshope  drave  heedlessly  on. 

O  Willie  o'  Fauldshope,  how  sad  the  disaster ! 

Had  some  kindly  spirit  but  whispered  your  ear, 
"  O  Willie,  return,  an'  relieve  your  kind  master, 

Wha's  fighting  surrounded  wi'  mony  a  spear." 

Surrounded  he  was' ;  but  his  brave  little  band, 

Determined,  unmoved  as  the  mountain,  they  stood  : 
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In  hopes  that  their  hero  was  coming  to  hand, 

Their  master  they  guarded  in  streams  of  their  blood. 

In  vain  was  their  valour,  in  vain  was  their  skill, 
In  vain  has  young  Harden  a  multitude  slain  ; 

By  numbers  o'erpowered,  they  were  slaughtered  at  will, 
An'  Willie  o'  Harden  was  prisoner  ta'en. 

His  hands  an'  his  feet  they  hae  bound  like  a  sheep, 
An'  away  to  the  Elibank  tower  they  did  hie  ; 

An'  they  locked  him  down  in  a  dungeon  sae  deep, 
An'  they  bade  him  prepare  on  the  morrow  to  die. 

Though  Andrew  o'  Langhope  had  fa'n  i'  the  fight, 

He  only  lay  still  till  the  battle  was  by, 
Then  ventured  to  rise,  an'  climb  over  the  height, 

An'  there  he  set  up  a  lamentable  cry. 

"  Ho  !   Willie  o'  Fauldshope  !  Ho  !  are  you  distracted? 

Ho  !  what's  to  come  o'  you  ?  or  whare  are  you  gane  ? 
Your  friends  they  are  slaughtered,  your  honour  suspected, 

An'  Willie  o'  Harden  is  prisoner  ta'en  !" 

Nae  boar  in  the  forest,  when  hunted  an'  wounded, 
Nae  lion  or  tiger  bereaved  of  their  prey, 

Did  ever  sae  storm,  or  was  ever  sae  stounded, 
As  Willie,  when  warned  o'  that  ruinous  fray. 

He  threw  off  his  jacket,  wi'  harness  well  lined  ; 

He  threw  off  his  bonnet  well  belted  wi'  steel ; 
An'  off  he  has  run,  wi'  his  troopers  behind, 

To  rescue  the  lad  that  they  likit  sae  weel. 
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But  when  they  arrived  on  the  Elibank  green, 
The  yett  it  was  shut,  an'  the  east  it  grew  pale : 

They  slinkit  away  wi'  the  tears  i'  their  een, 
To  tell  to  auld  Harden  their  sorrowfu'  tale. 

Though  Harden  was  grieved,  he  durst  venture  nae  fur- 
ther, 

But  left  his  poor  son  to  submit  to  his  fate. 
"  If  I  lose  him,"  quo'  he,  "  I  may  chance  get  another, 

But  never  again  wad  get  sic  an  estate." 

Some  say  that  a  stock  was  begun  that  night, 
But  I  canna  tell  whether  'tis  true  or  a  lie  ; 

That  muckle  Jock  Henderson,  time  o'  the  fight, 
Made  off  wi'  a  dozen  of  Elibank  kye. 

Brave  Robin  o'  Singlee  was  cloven  through  the  brain, 
An'  Kirkhope  was  woumlit,  an*  young  Bailleylee. 

Wi'  Juden,  baith  Gatehope  an'  Flora  were  slain, 
An'  auld  Ashiesteel  gat  a  cut  on  the  knee. 

An'  mony  a  brave  fellow,  cut  off  in  their  bloom, 
Lie  rotting  in  cairns  on  the  bank  o'  the  Steele 

Weep  o'er  them,  ye  shepherds  !  how  hapless  their  doom  ! 
Their  natures  how  faithful,  undaunted,  an'  leel ! 

The  lady  o'  Elibank  raise  wi'  the  dawn, 

An'  she  wakened  auld  Juden,  an'  to  him  did  say, — 
"  Pray,  what  will  ye  do  wi'  this  gallant  young  man?" 

"  We'll  hang  him,"  quo'  Juden,  "  this  very  same  day." 

"  Wad  ye  hang  sic  a  brisk  an'  a  gallant  young  heir, 
An'  has  three  namely  daughters  aye  suffering  neglect  ? 
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Though  laird  o'  the  best  o'  the  Forest  sae  fair, 
He'll  marry  the  warst  for  the  sake  of  his  neck. 

"  Despise  not  the  lad  for  a  perilous  feat ; 

He's  a  friend  will  bestead  you,  an'  stand  by  you  still ; 
The  laird  maun  hae  men,  an'  the  men  maun  hae  meat, 

An'  the  meat  maun  be  had,  be  the  danger  what  will." 

Then  owre  his  left  knee  Juden  laid  his  huge  leg, 

An'  he  mused,  an'  he  thought  that  his  lady  was  right. 

"  By  Heaven,"  said  he,  "  he  shall  marry  my  Meg ; 
I  dreamed,  an'  I  dreamed  o'  her  a'  the  last  night." 

Now  Meg  was  but  thin,  an'  her  nose  it  was  lang, 
An'  her  mou'  it  was  muckle  as  ane  could  weel  be ; 

Her  een  they  were  gray,  an'  her  colour  was  wan; 
But  her  nature  was  generous,  gentle,  an'  free. 

Her  shape  it  was  slender,  her  manners  refined, 
Her  shoulders  were  clad  wi'  her  lang  dusky  hair, 

An'  three  tunes  mae  beauties  adorned  her  mind, 
Than  mony  a  ane's  that  was  three  times  as  fair. 

Poor  Will  wi'  a  guard  was  brought  into  a  ha', 
Ae  end  hung  wi'  black,  an'  the  ither  full  fair  ; 

There  Juden's  three  daughters  sat  in  a  raw, 
An'  himsel  at  the  head  in  a  twa-elbow  chair. 

"  Now,  Will,  as  ye're  young,  an'  I  hope  ye  may  mend, 
On  the  following  conditions  I  grant  ye  your  life  : — 

That  ye  be  mair  wary,  an'  auld  Juden 's  friend, 

An'  accept  o'  my  daughter  there,  Meg,  for  your  wife. 
T  2 
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"  An'  since  ye're  sae  set  on  my  Elibank  kye, 

Ye's  hae  each  o'  your  drove  ye  can  ken  by  the  head ; 

An*  if  nae  horned  acquaintance  should  kythe  to  your  eye, 
Ye  shall  wale  half  a  score,  an'  a  bull  for  a  breed. 

"  My  Meg,  I  assure  you,  is  better  than  bonnie; 

I  rede  you,  in  choicing  let  prudence  decide  ; 
Then  say  which  ye  will ;  ye  are  welcome  to  ony  ; 

See,  there  is  your  coffin,  or  there  is  your  bride." 

"  Lead  on  to  the  gallows,  then,"  Willie  replied ; 

"  I'm  now  in  your  power,  an'  ye  carry  it  high  ; 
Nae  daughter  of  yours  shall  e'er  lie  by  my  side  ; 

A  Scott,  ye  maun  mind,  counts  it  naething  to  die." 

"  Amen  !  then,"  quo'  Juden,  "  your  raid  you  shall  rue, 
Gae  lead  out  the  reaver  loun  straight  to  his  deide  ; 

My  Meg,  let  me  tell  him,  's  the  best  of  the  two  : 
An'  bring  him  the  bedesman,  for  great  is  his  need." 

When  Willie  saw  the  tether  drawn  over  the  tree, 
His  courage  misgae  him,  his  heart  it  grew  sair  ; 

He  watched  Juden's  face  an'  he  watched  his  ee, 
But  the  devil  a  scrap  of  reluctance  was  there. 

He  fand  the  last  gleam  of  his  hope  was  a  fadin' ; 

The  green  braes  o'  Harden  nae  mair  he  wad  see. 
The  coffin  was  there,  which  he  soon  must  be  laid  in  ; 

His  proud  heart  was  humbled, — he  fell  on  his  knee, 

"  O  sir,  but  ye're  hurried — I  humbly  implore  ye, 
To  grant  me  three  days  to  examine  my  mind  ; 
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To  think  on  my  sins,  an'  the  prospect  before  me, 
An'  balance  your  offer  of  freedom  sae  kind." 

"  My  friendship  ye  spurned  ;  my  daughter  ye  scorned; 

Forthwith  in  the  air  ye  shall  naff  at  the  spauld  : 
A  preciouser  villain  my  tree  ne'er  adorned  ; 

Hang  a  rogue  when  he's  young,  he'll  steal  nane  when 
he's  auld. 

"  Then  here  is  my  daughter's  hand,  there  is  the  rood, 
This  moment  take  the  one,  or  the  other  the  ntest  ; 

'Tis  all  for  your  country  an'  countrymen's  good — 
See  there  is  the  hangman,  or  here  is  the  priest." 

But  Willie  now  fand  he  was  fairly  i'  the  wrang, 

That  marriage  an'  death  were  twa  different  things. — 

"  What  matter,''  quo*  he,  "  though  her  nose  it  be  lang  ? 
For  noses  bring  luck,  an'  it's  welcome  that  brings. 

"  There's  something  weel-faurd  in  her  soncy  gray  een, 
But  they're  better  than  nane,  an  ane's  life  is  sae  sweet ; 

An',  what  though  her  mou'  be  the  maist  I  hae  seen  ? 
Faith,  muckle-mou'd  fock  hae  a  luck  for  their  meat." 

That  day  they  were  wedded,  that  night  they  were  bedded, 
An'  Juden  has  feasted  them  gaily  an'  free  ; 

But  aft  the  bridegroom  has  he  rallied  an'  bladded, 
What  faces  he  made  at  the  big  hanging  tree. 

He  swore  that  his  mou'  was  grown  wider  than  Meg's ; 

That  his  face  frae  the  chin  was  a  half  a  yard  high  ; 
That  it  struck  wi'  a  palsy  his  knees  an'  his  legs  ; 

For  a'  that  a  Scott  thought  it  naething  to  die! 
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"  There's  naething,"  quo'  Juden,  "  that  I  mair  approve, 
Than  a  rich  Forest  laird  to  come  stealin'  my  kye  ; 

Wad  Branxholm  an'  Thirlestane  come  for  a  drove, 
I  wad  furnish  them  wives  in  their  bosoms  to  lie." 

So  Willie  took  Meg  to  the  Forest  sae  fair, 
An'  they  lived  a  most  happy  an'  social  life  ; 

The  langer  he  kend  her,  he  loed  her  the  mair, 
For  a  prudent,  a  virtuous,  and  honourable  wife. 

An   muckle  gude  blude  frae  that  union  has  flowed, 
An*  mony  a  brave  fellow,  a  i'  mony  a  brave  feat ; 

I  darena  just  say  they  are  a'  muckle  mou'd, 

But  they  rather  have  still  a  gude  luck  for  their  meat. 


MESS  JOHN. 

THIS  is  a  very  popular  story  about  Ettrick  Forest,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
Aimandale,  and  Twceddale,  and  is  always  told  with  the  least  variation, 
both  by  young  and  old,  of  any  legendary  tale  I  ever  heard.  It  seems,  like 
many  others,  to  be  partly  founded  on  facts,  with  a  great  deal  of  romance 
added  ;  for,  if  tradition  can  be  in  aught  believed,  the  murder  of  the  priest 
seems  well  attested ;  but  1  do  not  know  if  any  records  mention  it.  His  sir- 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Binram,  though  some  suppose  that  it  was  only  a 
nickname :  and  the  mount  under  which  he  was  buried,  still  retains  the 
name  of  Binram's  Corse.  A  gentleman  of  this  country,  with  whom  I  lately 
conversed,  strove  to  convince  me  that  I  had  placed  the  era  of  the  tale  too 
late,  for  that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  from  a  much  earlier  age.  But  when 
was  there  ever  a  more  romantic,  or  more  visionary  age,  than  that  to  which 
this  ballad  refers  ?  Besides,  it  is  certain,  that  the  two  heroes,  Dobson  and 
Dun,  whom  every  one  allows  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  the  courage 
to  lay  hold  of  the  lady,  and  to  have  slain  the  priest,  skulked  about  the  head 
of  Moffat  water  during  the  heat  of  the  persecution,  which  they  both  sur- 
vived. And  Andrew  Moore,  who  died  at  Ettrick  about  twenty-six  years 
ago,  at  a  great  age,  often  averred,  that  he  had,  in  his  youth,  seen  and  con- 
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versed  with  many  people,  who  remembered  every  circumstance  of  it,  both 
as  to  the  murder  of  the  priest,  and  the  road  being  laid  waste  by  the  woman 
running  at  night  with  a  fire-pan,  or,  as  some  call  it,  a  globe  of  fire  on  her 
head.  This  singular  old  man  could  repeat  by  heart  every  old  ballad  which 
is  now  published  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,"  except  three,  with 
three  times  as  many ;  and  from  him,  Auld  Maitland,  with  many  ancient 
songs  and  tales,  still  popular  in  that  country,  are  derived. 

If  I  may  then  venture  a  conjecture  at  the  whole  of  this  story,  it  is  no  wise 
improbable,  that  the  lass  of  Craigieburn  was  some  enthusiast  in  religious 
matters,  or  perhaps  a  lunatic  ;  and  that,  being  troubled  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  a  squeamish  conscience,  she  had,  on  that  account,  made  several  visits  to 
St  Mary's  Chapel  to  obtain  absolution  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  Mountain-men  wanted  only  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  of.  Might  they 
not  then  frame  this  whole  story  about  the  sorcery,  on  purpose  to  justify 
their  violent  procedure  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  as  no  bait  was  more 
likely  to  be  swallowed  at  that  time  ?  But,  however  it  was,  the  reader  has 
the  story,  in  the  following  ballad,  much  as  I  have  it.  The  mound  which 
bears  the  priest's  name  was  raised  last  year  by  two  gentlemen  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  small  chest  full  of  ashes,  and  one  or  two  human  teeth,  were 
found,  which  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Cairn  of  Binrain's  Cross,  who- 
ever may  have  been  buried  under  it. 

MESS  JOHN  stood  in  St  Mary's  Kirk, 
And  preached  and  prayed  so  mightilye  ; 

No  monk  nor  abbot  in  the  land, 
Could  preach  or  pray  so  well  as  he. 

The  words  of  peace  flowed  from  his  tongue, 
His  heart  seemed  rapt  with  heavenly  flame, 

And  thousands  would  the  chapel  throng, 
So  distant  flew  his  pious  fame. 

His  face  was  like  the  rising  moon, 

Imblushed  with  evening's  purple  dye  ; 

His  stature  like  the  graceful  pine, 

That  grew  on  Bowerhope  hills  so  high, 

Mess  John  lay  on  his  lonely  couch, 
And  oft  he  sighed  and  sorely  pined  ; 
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A  smothered  flame  consumed  his  heart, 
And  tainted  his  capacious  mind. 

It  was  not  for  the  nation's  sin, 

Nor  Kirk  oppressed  that  he  did  mourn  ; 
'Twas  for  a  little  earthly  flower — 

The  bonny  lass  of  Craigieburn. 

Whene'er  his  eyes  with  her's  did  meet, 
They  pierced  his  heart  without  remede  ; 

And  when  he  heard  her  voice  so  sweet, 
Mess  John  forgot  to  say  his  creed. 

"  Curse  on  our  foolish  law,"  he  said, 
"  That  chains  us  back  from  social  joy  ; 

The  sweetest  bliss  to  mortals  lent, 
I  cannot  taste  without  alloy ! 

"  Give  misers  wealth,  and  monarchs  power ; 

Give  heroes  kingdoms  to  o'erturn  ; 
Give  sophists  latent  depths  to  scan — 

Give  me  the  lass  of  Craigieburn." 

O  passion  !  what  can  thee  surpass  ? 

Mess  John's  religious  zeal  is  flown ; 
A  priest  in  love  is  like  the  grass, 

That  fades  ere  it  be  fairly  grown. 

When  thinking  on  her  liquid  eye, 
Her  maiden  form  so  fair  and  gay, 

Her  limbs,  the  polished  ivorye, 

His  heart,  like  wax,  would  melt  away  ! 
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He  tried  the  hom'lies  to  rehearse, 

He  tried  it  both  by  night  and  day  ; 
But  all  his  lair  and  logic  failed, 

His  thoughts  were  on  the  bonny  May. 

He  said  the  creed,  he  sung  the  mass, 

And  o'er  the  breviary  did  turn  ; 
But  still  his  wayward  fancy  eyed 

The  bonny  lass  of  Craigieburn. 

One  day  upon  his  lonely  couch 

He  lay,  a  prey  to  passion  fell ; 
And  aft  he  turned — and  aft  he  wished 

What  bedesman's  tongue  durst  hardly  tell. 

A  sudden  languor  chilled  his  blood, 

And  quick  o'er  all  his  senses  flew  ; 
But  what  it  was,  or  what  the  cause, 

He  neither  wished  to  know,  nor  knew : 

He  weened  he  heard  the  thunder  roll, 

And  then  a  laugh  of  malice  keen  ; 
Fierce  whirlwinds  shook  the  mansion-walls, 

And  grievous  sobs  were  heard  between  : 

And  then  a  maid,  of  beauty  bright, 

With  blushing  cheek,  and  claithing  thin, 

And  many  a  fascinating  air, 
To  his  bedside  came  gliding  in. 

A  silken  mantle  on  her  feet 

Fell  down  in  many  a  fold  and  turn, 
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Too  well  he  knew  the  lovely  form 
Of  bonny  May  of  Craigieburn  ! 

Though  eye,  and  tongue,  and  every  limb 
Lay  moveless  as  the  mountain  rock, 

Yet  fast  his  fluttering  pulses  played, 
As  thus  the  enticing  demon  spoke  : — 

"  Poor  heartless  man  !  and  wilt  thou  lie 
A  prey  to  this  devouring  flame  ? 

That  this  fair  form  is  not  thine  own, 
None  but  thyself  hast  thou  to  blame. 

"  Thou  little  know'st  the  fervid  fires 
In  female  breasts  that  burn  so  clear  ! 

The  forward  youth  of  fierce  desires 
To  us  is  most  supremely  dear. 

"  Who  ventures  most  to  gain  our  charms, 
By  us  is  ever  most  approved ; 

The  ardent  kiss  and  clasping  arms, 
By  maid  is  ever  best  beloved. 

"  Then  mould  this  form  of  fairest  wax, 
With  adder's  eyes,  and  feet  of  horn  : 

Place  this  small  scroll  within  its  breast, 
Which  I  from  love  have  hither  borne. 

"  And  make  a  blaze  of  alder  wood, 
Before  your  fire  make  that  to  stand  ; 

And  the  last  night  of  every  moon 

Your  bonny  May's  at  your  command. 
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"  With  fire  and  steel  to  urge  her  weel, 
See  that  you  neither  stint  nor  spare  ; 

For  if  the  cock  be  heard  to  crow 
The  charm  will  vanish  into  air." 

Then  bristly,  bristly,  grew  her  hair, 
Her  colour  changed  to  black  and  blue ; 

And  broader,  broader,  grew  her  face, 
Till  with  a  yell  away  she  flew  ! 

The  charm  was  gone, — upstarts  Mess  John  ; 

A  statue  now  behold  him*  stand  ! 
Fain,  fain  he  would  suppose't  a  dream — 

But,  lo  !  the  scroll  is  in  his  hand. 

Read  through  this  tale,  and  as  you  pass, 
You'll  CPV,  alas  !  the  priest's  a  man  ! 

And  man's  a  worm,  and  flesh  is  grass, 
And  stand  himself  he  never  can. 

Within  the  chaplain's  sinful  cell 

Is  done  a  deed  without  a  name  ; 
The  lovely  moulded  image  stands 

A-melting  at  the  alder  flame. 

The  charm  of  wickedness  prevails, 
The  eye  of  Heaven  is  shut  for  sin  ; 

The  maid  of  Craigieburn  is  seized 
With  burning  of  the  soul  within. 

"  O  Father  dear  !  what  ails  my  heart  ? 

Ev'n  but  this  minute  I  was  well ; 
VOL.  II.  u 
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And  now,  though  still  in  health  and  strength, 
I  suffer  half  the  pains  of  hell." 

"  My  bonny  May,  my  darling  child  ! 

Ill  wots  thy  father  what  to  say  ; 
I  fear  'tis  for  some  secret  sin 

That  Heaven  this  scourge  on  thee  doth  lay. 

"  Confess,  and  to  thy  Maker  pray  ; 

He's  kind  ;  be  firm,  and  banish  fear  ; 
He'll  lay  no  more  on  my  poor  child 

Than  he  gives  strength  of  mind  to  bear." 

"  A  thousand  poignards  pierce  my  heart  ! 

I  feel,  I  feel,  I  must  away ; 
Yon  holy  man  at  Mary's  Kirk 

Will  pardon  and  my  pains  allay. 

"  I  mind,  when  on  a  doleful  night, 

A  picture  of  this  black  despair 
Was  fully  open  to  my  sight, 

A  vision  bade  me  hasten  there." 

"  O  stay,  my  child,  till  morning  dawn, 
The  night  is  dark,  and  danger  nigh, 

The  hill-men  in  their  wildered  haunts 
Will  shoot  thee  for  a  nightly  spy. 

"  'Mong  wild  Polmoody's  mountains  green, 
Fully  many  a  wight  their  vigils  keep  ; 

Where  roars  the  torrent  from  Loch  Skene, 
A  troop  is  lodged  in  trenches  deep. 
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"  The  howling  fox  and  raving  earn 

Will  scare  thy  reason  quite  away  ; 
Regard  thy  sex  and  tender  youth, 

And  stay,  my  child,  till  dawning  day. 

But  burning,  raging,  wild  with  pain, 
By  moorland  cleuch  and  dark  defile, 

Away  with  many  a  shriek  she  ran 

Straight  forward  for  Saint  Mary's  aisle. 

And  lo!  a  magic  lanthorn  bright 

Hung  on  the  birks  of  Craigieburn  ; 
She  placed  the  wonder  on  her  head, 

Which  shone  around  her  like  the  sun. 

She  ran,  impelled  by  racking  pain, 

Through  rugged  ways  and  waters  wild  ; 

Where  art  thou,  guardian  spirit,  fled? 
Oh  haste  to  save  an  only  child! 

Hold ! — he  who  doats  on  earthly  things, 

'Tis  fit  their  frailty  should  appear ; 
Hold  ! — they  who  Providence  accuse, 

'Tis  just  their  folly  cost  them  dear. 

The  God  who  guides  the  gilded  moon, 
And  rules  the  rough  and  rolling  sea, 

Without  a  trial  ne'er  will  leave 
A  soul  to  evil  destiny. 

When  crossing  Meggat's  Highland  strand, 
She  stopt  to  hear  an  eldritch  scream  ; 
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Loud  crowed  the  cock  at  Henderland, 
The  charm  evanished  like  a  dream  ! 

The  magic  lanthorn  left  her  head, 
And,  darkling,  now  return  she  must. 

She  wept,  and  cursed  her  hapless  doom  ; 
She  wept — and  called  her  God  unjust. 

But  on  that  sad  revolving  day, 
The  racking  pains  again  return  ; 

And  wanders  on  her  nightly  way, 
The  bonny  lass  of  Craigieburn. 

And  back  unto  her  father's  hall, 

Weeping  she  journeys,  ruined  quite  ; 

And  still  on  that  returning  day, 
Yields  to  a  monster's  hellish  might. 

But  o'er  the  scene  we'll  draw  a  veil, 
Wet  with  the  tender  tear  of  woe  ; 

For  we  must  to  our  magic  tale, 

And  all  the  shepherd's- terrors  show. 

Once  every  month  the  spectre  ran, 
With  shrieks  would  any  heart  appal ; 

And  every  maid,  and  every  man, 
Astonished  fled  at  evening  fall. 

A  bonny  widow  went  at  night 

To  meet  the  lad  she  loved  so  well ; 

"  Ah!  yon's  my  former  husband's  sprite  !" 
She  cried,  and  into  faintings  fell. 
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An  honest  tailor,  leaving  work, 

Met  with  the  lass  of  Craigieburn ; 
It  was  enough — he  breathed  his  last  ! 

One  shriek  had  done  the  tailor's  turn. 

A  mountain-preacher  quat  his  horse, 

And  prayed  aloud  with  lengthened  phiz  ; 

The  damsel  yelled — the  father  kneeled — 
Dundee  was  but  a  joke  to  this  ! 

Young  Laidlaw  of  the  Chapelhope, 

Enraged  to  see  the  road  laid  waste, 
Waylaid  the  damsel  with  a  gun, 

But  in  a  panic  home  was  chaced. 

But  drunken  John  of  Keppel-Gill, 

Met  with  her  on  Carrifran  gans  ; 
He  staggering  cried,  "  Who  devil's  that  ?" 

Then  plashing  on,  cried,  "  Faith,  God  kens  !" 

The  Cameronians  left  their  camp, 
And  scattered  wide  o'er  many  a  hill ; 

Pursued  by  men,  pursued  by  hell. 
They  stoutly  held  their  tenets  still. 

But  at  the  source  of  Moffat's  stream, 
Two  champions  of  the  cov'nant  dwell, 

Who  long  had  braved  the  power  of  men, 
And  fairly  beat  the  prince  of  hell : 

Armed  with  a  gun,  a  rowan-tree  rung, 
A  bible,  and  a  scarlet  twine, 
c  2 
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They  placed  them  on  the  Birkhill  path, 
And  saw  afar  the  lanthorn  shine. 

And  nearer,  nearer,  still  it  drew, 

At  length  they  heard  her  piercing  cries  ; 

And  louder,  louder,  still  they  prayed, 
With  aching  heart,  and  upcast  eyes  ! 

The  Bible,  spread  upon  the  brae, 
No  sooner  did  the  light  illume, 

Than  straight  the  magic  lanthorn  fled, 
And  left  the  lady  in  the  gloom. 

With  open  book,  and  haggart  look, 

"  Say  what  art  thou  ?"  they  loudly  cry ; 

"  I  am  a  woman — let  me  pass, 
Or  quickly  at  your  feet  I'll  die. 

'•  O  let  me  run  to  Mary's  Kirk, 

Where,  if  I'm  forced  to  sin  and  shame, 

A  gracious  God  will  pardon  me,— 
My  heart  was  never  yet  to  blame." 

Armed  with  the  gun,  the  rowan-tree  rung, 
The  Bible,  and  the  scarlet  twine, 

With  her  they  trudged  to  Mary's  Kirk 
To  execute  the  will  divine. 

When  nigh  Saint  Mary's  aisle  they  drew 
Rough  winds,  and  rapid  rains  began  ; 

The  livid  lightning  linked  flew, 

And  round  the  rattling  thunder  ran. 
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The  torrents  rush,  the  mountains  quake, 
The  sheeted  ghosts  run  to  and  fro  ; 

And  deep  and  long,  from  out  the  lake, 
The  Water-Cow  was  heard  to  low. 

The  mansion  then  seemed  in  a  blaze, 
And  issued  forth  a  sulphurous  smell ; 

An  eldritch  laugh  went  o'er  their  heads, 
Which  ended  in  a  hellish  yell. 

Bauld  Halbert  ventured  to  the  cell, 

And,  from  a  little  window,  viewed 
The  priest  and  Satan  close  engaged 

In  hellish  rites  and  orgies  lewd. 

A  female  form,  of  melting  wax, 

Mess  John  surveyed  with  steady  eye, 

Which  ever  and  anon  he  pierced, 
Forcing  the  lady  loud  to  cry. 

Then  Halbert  raised  his  trusty  gun, 
Was  loaded  well  with  powder  and  ball, 

And,  aiming  at  the  chaplain's  head, 
He  blew  his  brains  against  the  wall. 

The  devil  flew  with  such  a  clap, 
On  door  nor  window  did  not  stay  ; 

And  loud  he  cried,  in  jeering  tone, 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  poor  John's  away  ! 

East  from  the  kirk  and  holy  ground, 
They  bare  that  lump  of  sinful  clay, 
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And  o'er  him  raised  a  mighty  mound, 
Called  Binram's  Corse  unto  this  day. 

And  ay  when  any  lonely  wight, 

By  yon  dark  cleugh  is  forced  to  stray, 

He  hears  that  cry  at  dead  of  night, 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  poor  John's  away  !" 


THE  DEATH  Of  DOUGLAS, 


LORD   OF  LIDDISDALE. 


THE  first  stanza  of  this  song,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  event  to  which 
it  refers,  is  preserved  by  Hume  of  Godscroft,  in  his  history  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  The  author,  having  been  successful  in  rescuing  some  excellent 
old  songs  from  the  very  brink  of  oblivion,  searched  incessantly  many  years, 
after  the  remains  of  this,  until  lately,  by  mere  accident,  he  lighted  upon  a 
few  scraps,  which  he  firmly  believes  to  have  formed  a  part  of  that  very  an- 
cient ballad.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  The  first  verse  is  from 
Hume,  and  many  other  single  lines  and  couplets  that  are  ancient  occur, 
which  are  barely  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  strain  in  which  the  old  song 
hath  proceeded. 


THE  LADYE  DOCGLAS  lefte  hir  bouir, 
And  aye  sae  loud  as  scho  did  call, 

"  Tis  all  for  guid  Lord  Liddisdale 

Thatte  I  do  lette  these  tearis  downe  fall." 


"  O  hald  your  tongue,  my  sister  deare, 
And  of  your  weepy nge  lette  mee  be: 

Lord  Liddisdale  will  hald  hys  owne 
With  ony  Lord  of  Chrystendye. 
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"  Forre  him  yee  wadna  weipe  or  pyne, 
Yffe  yee  hadde  seene,  whatte  I  did  see, 

Thatte  daye  hee  broke  the  troops  of  Tyne, 
With  gylded  sword  of  mettil  free. 

"  Stout  Hazelburne  vvals  raovit  with  rage 
To  see  hys  faintynge  vassalis  yielde  ; 

And  hande  to  hande  hee  did  engage 
Lord  Liddisdale  uponne  the  fielde. 

"  Avaunte  thou  haughtye  Scotte,"  hee  cryed, 
"  And  homewarde  to  thy  countrye  turne  ; 

Say,  wilt  thou  brave  the  deadlye  brande, 
And  heavvye  hande  of  Hazelburne  ? 

"  The  word  hadde  scarcely  mixt  with  ayre, 
When  Douglas'  sworde  sharpe  answer  gae  ; 

And  frae  ane  wounde  baithe  deipe  and  sair 
Furth  fledde  the  Southron's  soule  awaye. 

"  Madde  Faucette  next,  with  woundis  transfixt, 
In  anguish  gnawit  the  bluidye  claye  ; 

Then  Hallynshedde  hee  wheilit  and  fledde, 
And  lefte  hys  riche  ill-gottyn  prey. 

"  I  hae  beene  easte,  I  hae  beene  weste, 

I  hae  seene  dangyrs  manie  a  ane  ; 
But  forve  ane  baulde  and  dauntlesse  breiste, 

Lord  Liddisdale  will  yielde  to  nane. 

"  And  were  I  called  to  face  the  face, 
And  bidden  chuse  my  leader  free, 
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Lord  Liddisdale  should  be  the  man 
To  lead  me  onne  to  victorye." 

"  O  bald  your  tongue  my  brother  Johnne  ! 

Though  I  haif  heard  you  patientlye, 
Lord  Liddisdale  is  deide  and  gonne, 

And  he  wals  slainn  forre  lofe  of  mee. 

"  My  littyl  trew  and  trustye  page 

Has  brocht  the  heavvye  newis  to  mee, 

Thatte  my  ainne  lord  diddye  hym  engage ; 
Where  he  coulde  nouther  fighte  nor  fle. 

"  Four  of  the  foremoste  menne  hee  slew, 
And  four  hee  woundit  desp'ratelye, 

But  cruel  Douglas  came  behynde, 

And  ranne  hym  through  the  fayre  bodye. 

"  O  wae  be  to  thee,  Agel's  wodde! 

O  wae  be  to  thee,  Willaimis  lee, 
O  wae  be  to  the  dastarde  croud 

That  murderit  the  flouir  of  chivalrye  ! 

"  It  walsna  rage  forre  Ramseye  slainn, 
Thatte  raisit  the  deadlie  feid  sae  hie  ; 

Nor  perjured  Berkeley's  tymelesse  death — 
It  wals  for  kyndnesse  shown  to  mee. 

"  When  I  wals  ledde  through  Liddisdale, 
And  thirty  horsemen  guardynge  mee  ; 

When  thatte  gude  lord  came  to  my  aydc, 
Sae  soon  as  he  did  sette  mee  free  ! 
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"  The  wylde  burdis  sang,  the  woodlandis  rang, 
And  sweit  the  sunne  shonne  onne  the  vale ; 

Then  thynkna  ye,  my  heart  wals  wae 
To  parte  with  gentle  Liddisdale  ! 

"  But  I  will  greit  forre  Liddisdale, 

Untyl  ray  twa  black  eyne  rinne  dry, 
And  I  will  wayl  forre  Liddisdale, 

Als  lang  als  I  hae  voyce  to  cry. 

"  And  for  that  guid  lord  I  will  sigh, 

Untyl  my  heart  and  spirit  fayl ; 
And  when  I  die,  O  bury  mee, 

Onne  the  lefte  syde  of  Liddisdale." 

"  Now  hald  your  tongue,  my  syster  deare, 
Your  grief  will  cause  baithe  dule  and  shame  ; 

Synce  ye  were  fause  in  sic  ane  cause, 
The  Douglas'  rage  I  canna  blame." 

"  Gae  stemm  the  bytter  norlan  gale  ; 

Gae  bid  the  wylde  wave  cease  to  rowe ; 
I'll  owne  my  lofe  for  Liddisdale, 

Afore  the  kyng,  my  lord  and  you." 

He  drew  hys  sword  of  nutte-browne  steele, 

While  neid-fyre  kyndlit  in  hys  ee, 
"  Renounce  thy  lofe,  dishoneste  dame, 

Or  thy  proud  kyn  avengit  shalle  bee!" 

Scho  threw  hyr  lockis  back  frae  hyr  cheike, 

And  she  frownit  and  leuch  loud  laughteris  three, 
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"  When  thou  and  my  lord  gies  me  law, 
There'll  be  nae  mae  botte  hym  and  thee." 

Suche  als  thy  pryde  so  bee  thy  meed, 

The  deide  hadde  never  beene  donne  by  mee, 

But  the  Douglas'  name  it  brookis  no  shame," 
And  hee  ranne  hyr  through  the  fayr  bodye. 

Scho  dypt  her  fynger  in  hyr  heartis  bleide, 
It  wals  ane  brichte  and  ane  scarlett  dye ; 

And  scho  lookit  wyldlye  in  hys  face, 
And  scho  lookit  wyldlye  to  the  sky. 

"  O  thou  haste  donne  ane  manlye  deide, 
In  bluidye  letteris  itt  muste  stande ; 

But  I'll  sett  my  mark  onne  thy  forheid, 

And  I'll  put  my  mark  onne  thy  rychte  hande. 

"  And  I'll  give  thee  the  curse  of  chyldlysnesse, 
And  I  mark  it  onne  thy  ruthlys  brow, 

And  envy  and  pryde,  thy  hande  shalle  guide, 
Untyl  thou  be  als  I  am  now. 

"  And  I  telle  it  thee  before  the  sunne, 
And  God  shalle  wytnesse  yffe  I  lie. 

The  streime  of  thy  lyfe  is  neirly  runne, 
My  name  shalle  live,  but  thyne  shalle  die." 

"  Chryste  sende  thee  succour,  my  faire  syster, 
And  trew  may  thy  wordis  of  bodyng  bee, 

Yffe  there  is  ane  leeche  in  Scotlande  can, 

Hee  shall  cure  thy  woundis  rychte  suddenlye. 
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"  Forre  yffe  them  die'st,  my  syster  deire, 
My  daies  of  peice  onne  earthe  are  donne, 

I  shalle  never  taste  of  comforte  here, 
But  weipe  and  wayl  beneathe  the  sonne. 

"  And  yffe  thou  die'st,  my  fayre  syster, 

I  shall  seike  remissioune  in  Italic, 
And  kneile  in  the  holye  sepulchre, 

Before  my  bones  shalle  reste  with  thee." 

But  ere  seiven  lang  monthis  were  come  and  gane, 
Thatte  ladyis  wordis  were  provit  to  stande, 

Forre  thatte  knychte  wals  rowit  in  his  wyndinge  sheit, 
But  scho  wals  the  fayrest  of  all  the  lande. 

And  mony  a  lord  in  lofe  did  pyne, 

Forre  hyr  eyne  the  heartis  of  all  men  drewe, 

And  mony  a  hosbande  scho  hathe  slayne, 
And  evir  and  anon  gotte  newe. 

All  you  who  lovethe  weirdlye  deidis 

Beware  of  ladyis  wytchinge  harme, 
For  litand  sturte,  and  stryffe  it  breidis, 

And  it  slackenis  the  herte,  and  slymmis  the  arme. 

Unto  ane  yonge  manne  of  mettil  brychte, 
It  workethe  payne  and  deidlye  skaithe ; 

But  to  ane  oulde  and  dotard  wychte, 
Womyn  is  worse  than  helle  beneathe. 
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WILLIE  WILKIN. 


THE  real  name  of  this  famous  warlock  was  Johnston  :  how  he  came  to 
acquire  that  of  Wilkin  I  can  get  no  information,  though  his  name  and  his 
pranks  are  well  known  in  Annandale  and  Nithsdale.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  abridgment  of  Mr  Michael  Scott;  but  though  his  powers  were  ex- 
hibited on  a  much  narrower  scale,  they  were  productive  of  effects  yet  more 
malevolent. 


THE  glow-worm  goggled  on  the  moss, 

When  Wilkin  rode  away, 
And  much  his  aged  mother  feared, 

But  wist  not  what  to  say : 

For  near  the  change  of  every  moon , 

At  deepest  midnight  tide, 
He  hied  him  to  yon  ancient  fane, 

That  stands  on  Kinnel  side. 

His  thoughts  were  absent,  wild  his  looks, 
His  speeches  fierce  and  few  j 

But  who  he  met,  or  what  was  done, 
No  mortal  ever  knew. 

"  O  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

O  stay  at  home  with  me ! 
I  fear  I'm  secretly  forewarned 

Of  ills  awaiting  thee. 

"  Last  night  I  heard  the  dead-bell  sound, 

When  all  were  fast  asleep  ; 
And  aye  it  rung,  and  aye  it  sung, 

Till  all  my  flesh  did  creep. 
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"  And  when  on  slumber's  silken  couch, 

My  senses  dormant  lay, 
I  saw  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds, 

Would  make  of  thee  their  prey. 

"  With  feeble  step,  I  ran  to  help, 

Or  death  with  thee  to  share  ; 
When  straight  you  bound  my  hands  and  feet, 

And  left  me  lying  there. 

"  I  saw  them  tear  thy  vitals  forth ; 

Thy  life  blood  dyed  the  way  ; 
I  saw  thy  eyes  all  glaring  red, 

And  closed  mine  for  aye. 

"  Then  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

O  stay  at  home  with  me ! 
Or  take  with  thee  this  little  book, 

Thy  guardian  it  shall  be." 

"  Hence,  old  fanatic,  from  my  sight  ! 

What  means  this  senseless  whine  ? 
I  pray  thee,  mind  thine  own  affairs, 

Let  me  attend  to  mine." 

"  Alas  !  my  son,  the  generous  spark, 

That  warmed  thy  tender  mind, 
Is  now  extinct,  and  malice  keen 

Is  only  left  behind. 

"  How  canst  thou  rend  that  aged  heart, 
That  yearns  thy  woes  to  share  ? 
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Thou  still  has  been  my  only  grief, 
My  only  hope  and  care. 

"  Ere  I  had  been  one  month  a  bride, 

Of  joy  I  took  farewell; 
With  Craigie  on  the  banks  of  Sark, 

Thy  valiant  father  fell. 

"  I  nursed  thee  on  my  tender  breast, 
With  meikle  care  and  pain  ; 

And  saw  with  pride  thy  mind  expand, 
Without  one  sordid  stain. 

"  With  joy  each  night  I  saw  thee  kneel, 
Before  the  throne  of  grace  ; 

And  on  thy  Saviour's  blessed  day, 
Frequent  his  holy  place. 

"  But  all  is  gone  !  the  vespers  sweet, 
Which  from  our  castle  rose, 

Are  silent  now  ;  and  sullen  pride 
In  hand  with  envy  goes  ! 

"  Thy  wedded  wife  has  swayed  thy  heart 

To  pride  and  passion  fell ; 
O,  for  thy  little  children's  sake, 

Renounce  that  path  of  hell. 

"  Then  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

O  with  thy  mother  stay  ! 
Or  tell  me  what  thou  goest  about, 

That  for  thee  I  may  pray." 
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He  turned  about,  and  hasted  out, 

And  for  his  horse  did  call ; 
"  An  hundred  fiends  my  patience  rend, 

But  thou  excell'st  them  all  !" 

She  slipt  beneath  his  saddle  lap 

A  book  of  psalms  and  prayer, 
And  hastened  to  yon  ancient  fane, 

To  listen  what  was  there. 

And  when  she  came  to  yon  kirk-yard, 

Where  graves  are  green  and  low, 
She  saw  full  thirty  coal-black  steeds, 

All  standing  in  a  row. 

Her  Willie's  was  the  tallest  steed, 

'Twixt  Dee  and  Annan  whole  ; 
But  placed  beside  that  mighty  rank, 

He  kythed  but  like  a  foal. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  side ; 

Her  heart  grew  cold  as  stone  ! 
The  cold  sweat  ran  from  every  hair, 

He  trembled  every  bone  ! 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  next, 

His  bulky  side  to  strode. 
And  aye  she  reached,  and  aye  she  stretched, — 

'Twas  nothing  all  but  smoke. 

It  was  a  mere  delusive  form, 

Of  films  and  sulph'ry  wind  ; 
x  3 
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And  every  wave  she  gave  her  hand, 
A  gap  was  left  behind. 

She  passed  through  all  those  stately  steeds, 
Yet  nothing  marred  her  way, 

And  left  her  shape  in  every  shade, 
For  all  their  proud  array. 

But  whiles  she  felt  a  glowing  heat, 
Though  mutt'ring  holy  prayer  ; 

And  filmy  veils  assail'd  her  face, 
And  stifling  brimstone  air. 

Then  for  her  darling  desperate  grown, 
Straight  to  the  aisle  she  flew  ; 

But  what  she  saw,  and  what  she  heard, 
No  mortal  ever  knew. 

But  yells  and  moans,  and  heavy  groans, 

And  blackest  blasphemye, 
Did  fast  abound  ;  for  every  hound 

Of  hell  seemed  there  to  be. 

And  after  many  a  horrid  rite, 

And  sacrifice  profane, 
"  A  book  !  a  book  !"  they  loudly  howled ; 

"Our  spells  are  all  in  vain. 

"  Hu  !  tear  him,  tear  him  limb  from  limb !" 
Resounded  through  the  pile  ; 

"  Hu  !  tear  him,  tear  him  straight,  for  he 
Has  mocked  us  all  this  while  !" 
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The  tender  matron,  desperate  grown, 

Then  shrieked  most  bitterlye  ; 
"  O  spare  my  son,  and  take  my  life, 

The  book  was  lodged  by  me." 

"  Ha  !  that's  ray  frantic  mother's  voice  ! 

My  life  or  peace  must  end  ; 
O  !  take  her,  body  and  soul  bothe  ! 

Take  her,  and  spare  thy  friend  !" 

The  riot  rout  then  sallied  out, 

Like  hounds  upon  their  prey  ; 
And  gathered  round  her  in  the  aisle, 

With  many  a  hellish  bray. 

Each  angry  shade  endeavours  made, 

Their  fangs  in  blood  to  stain, 
But  all  their  efforts  to  be  felt, 

Were  impotent  and  vain. 

Whether  the  wretched  mortal  there 

His  filial  hands  embrued, 
Or  if  the  Ruler  of  the  sky 

The  scene  with  pity  viewed,— 

And  sent  the  streaming  bolt  of  heaven, 

Ordained  to  interpose, 
To  take  her  life,  and  save  her  soul 

From  these  infernal  foes, 

No  man  can  tell  how  it  befel ; 
Inquiry  all  was  vain  ; 
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But  her  blood  was  shed,  for  the  swaird  was  red 
But  an'  the  kirk-door  stane. — 

And  Willie  Wilkin's  noble  steed 

Lay  stiff  upon  the  green. 
A  night  so  dire  in  Annandale, 

Before  had  never  been  ! 

Loud  thunders  shook  the  vault  of  heaven , 

The  fire-flaughts  flew  amain  ; 
The  graves  were  ploughed,  the  rocks  were  riven, 

Whole  flocks  and  herds  were  slain. 

They  gathered  up  the  mangled  limbs, 

And  laid  beneath  the  stone  ; 
But  the  heart,  and  the  tongue,  and  every  palm 

From  every  hand,  were  gone. 

.     Her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall, 

Her  body  was  on  the  floor  ; 
Her  reverend  head,  with  sorrows  grey, 
Hung  on  the  chapel  door. 

To  Auchincastle  Wilkin  hied, 

On  Evan  banks  sae  green  ; 
And  lived  and  died  like  other  men, 

For  aught  that  could  be  seen. 

But  gloomy,  gloomy  was  his  look, 

And  froward  was  his  way  ; 
And  malice  every  action  ruled, 

Until  his  dying  day. 
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And  many  a  mermaid  staid  his  call 

And  many  a  mettled  fay  ; 
And  many  a  wayward  spirit  learned 

His  summons  to  obey. 

And  many  a  wondrous  work  he  wrought, 

And  many  things  foretold  ; 
Much  was  he  feared,  but  little  loved, 

By  either  young  or  old. 


THIRLESTANE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

FER,  fer  hee  raide,  and  fer  hee  gaed, 

And  aft  hee  sailit  the  sea ; 
And  thrise  he  crossit  the  Alpyne  hyllis 

To  dystante  Italye. 

Beyonde  Lough-Nesse  hys  tempil  stude, 

Ane  celle  of  meikle  fame  ; 
A  knichte  of  guid  Sainte  John  hee  wals, 

And  Baldwyn  wals  hys  name. 

By  wondyrous  lore  hee  coulde  explore, 
Whatte  after  tymes  wald  be  ; 

And  manie  mystic  lynks  of  fate, 
He  hafflyns  could  foresee. 
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Per,  fer  he  raide.  and  fer  hee  gaed, 

Owre  mony  hyll  and  daill, 
Tyll  passynge  through  the  fayre  Foreste, 

Hee  learnit  ane  waesome  tale. 

Whare  Ettricke  wandyrs  downe  ane  playne, 

Withe  lofty  hyllis  belayit, 
The  staitly  toweris  of  Thirlestane 

Withe  wondyr  hee  surveyit. 

Black  hung  the  bannyr  onne  the  walle ; 

The  trumpit  seetnit  to  grane  ; 
And  reid,  reid  ranne  the  bonnye  burne, 

Whilke  erste  lyke  syller  shaene. 

Atte  first  ane  noyse,  lyke  fairie  soundis, 

Hee  indistinctly  hearde ; 
Then  countlesse,  countlesse  were  the  croudis 

Whilke  rounde  the  wain's  appearit. 

Thousandis  of  steidis  stude  onne  the  hyll, 

Of  sable  trappyngis  vayne  ; 
And  rounde  onne  Ettrickis  baittle  haughis 

Grewe  no  kin  kynde  of  grayne. 

Hee  gazit,  hee  wonderit,  sair  hee  fearit 

Some  recente  tragedye  ; 
Atte  lengthe  hee  spyit  ane  woeful  wichte, 

Gaun  droopynge  owre  the  ley. 

Hys  bearde  wals  sylverit  owre  withe  eild  ; 
Pale  wals  hys  cheike  wae-worne ; 
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Hys  hayre  wals  lyke  the  muirlande  wylde 
Onne  a  Decembyr  morne. 

"  Haile,  reverente  brother  !"  Baldwyn  saide, 

"  Here  in  this  unco  lande, 
Ane  Temple  warrioure  greetis  thee  weel, 

And  offers  thee  hys  hande. 

"  O  telle  mee  why  the  people  mourne? 

Sure  all  is  notte  forre  guid  ; 
And  why,  why  does  the  bonnye  burn 

Rin  reid  withe  Chrystain  bluid  ?" 

Aulde  Beattie  turnit  and  shuke  hys  heide, 

While  downe  felle  mony  a  teire  ; 
"  O,  wellcojne,  wellcome,  sire,"  hee  saide, 

"  Ane  waesome  tale  to  heire  : 

"  The  guid  Syr  Robertis  sonne  and  heir 

By  cruelle  handis  lyis  slayne, 
And  all  hys  wyde  domaynis  so  fayre 

To  ither  Lordis  are  gane. 

"  Onne  sic  ane  youthe  als  him  they  mourne 

The  sunne  did  never  shyne, — 
Insteade  of  Chyrstain  bluid,  the  burne 

Rinnis  reid  with  Rhenis  wyne. 

"  This  is  the  sadde  returnynge  daie 

Hee  first  behelde  the  lyght,— • 
This  is  the  sadde  returnynge  daie 

Hee  felle  by  cruelle  spyte. 
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"  And  onne  this  daie,  withe  pompe  and  pryde, 

Hence  you  will  see  him  borne, 
And  hys  poor  father  home  return, 

Of  landis  and  honouris  shorne. 

"  Come  to  my  littil  chambyr  stille, 

In  yonder  turette  low  ; 
We'll  say  our  prayeris  forre  the  dead, 

And  forre  the  livynge  too. 

"  And  when  thou  haste  ane  fre  repaste 

Of  wheat  bread  and  the  wyne, 
My  tale  shalle  weite  thy  honeste  cheikis, 

Als  oft  it  has  done  myne." 

*         *         *          »         * 
-1 


LORD  DERWENT. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

"  O  WHY  look  ye  so  pale,  my  lord  ? 

And  why  look  ye  so  wan  ? 
And  why  stand  mounted  at  your  gate 

So  early  in  the  dawn  ?" 

"  O  well  may  I  look  pale,  ladye  ; 

For  how  can  I  look  gay, 
When  I  have  fought  the  live-long  night, 

And  fled  at  break  of  day  ?" 
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"  And  is  the  Border  troop  arrived? 

And  have  they  won  the  day  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  bloody  field, 

Ere  Derwent  fled  away. 

"  But  where  got  ye  that  stately  steed, 

So  stable  and  so  good  ? 
And  where  got  ye  that  gilded  sword, 

So  dyed  with  purple  blood  ?" 

"  I  got  that  sword  in  bloody  fray, 

*Last  night  on  Eden  downe ; 
I  got  the  horse  and  harness  too, 
Where  mortal  ne'er  got  one." 

"  Alight,  alight,  my  noble  lord ; 

God  mot  you-  save  and  see  ! 
For  never  till  this  hour  was  I, 

Afraid  to  look  on  thee." 

He  turned  him  to  the  glowing  east, 
That  stained  both  tower  and  tree : 

"  Prepare,  prepare,  my  lady  fair, 
Prepare  to  go  with  me. 

"  Before  this  dawning  day  shall  close, 

A  deed  shall  here  be  done, 
That  men  unborn  shall  shrink  to  hear, 

And  dames  the  tale  shall  shun. 

"  The  morning  blushes  to  the  chin, 

The  foul  intent  to  see. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Prepare,  prepare,  my  lady  fair, 
Prepare  to  follow  me. 

"  Alight,  alight,  my  noble  lord, 

I'll  live  or  die  with  thee  ; 
I  see  a  wound  deep  in  your  side, 

And  hence  you  cannot  flee." 

She  looked  out  o'er  her  left  shoulder 

To  list  a  heavy  groan  ; 
But  when  she  turned  her  round  again, 

Her  noble  lord  was  gone. 

She  looked  to  East,  and  West,  and  South, 

And  all  around  the  tower 
Through  house  and  hall ;  but  man  nor  horse 

She  never  could  see  more. 

She  turned  her  round  and  round  about, 

All  in  a  doleful  state ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  little  foot-page 

Alighting  at  the  gate. 

"  Oh  !  open,  open,  noble  dame, 

And  let  your  servant  in  ; 
Our  furious  foes  are  hard  at  hand, 

The  castle  fair  to  win." 

"  But  tell  me,  Billy,  where's  my  lord  ? 

Or  whither  is  he  bound  ! 
He's  gone  just  now,  and  in  his  side 

A  deep  and  deadly  wound." 
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"  Why  do  you  rave,  my  noble  dame, 

And  look  so  wild  on  me  ? 
Your  lord  lies  on  the  bloody  field, 

And  him  you'll  never  see. 

"  With  Scottish  Jardine,  hand  to  hand, 

He  fought  most  valiantlye, 
Put  him  to  flight,  and  broke  his  men, 

With  shouts  of  victory. 

"  But  Maxwell,  rallying,  wheeled  about, 

And  charged  us  fierce  as  hell ; 
Yet  ne'er  could  pierce  the  English  troops 

Till  my  brave  master  fell. 

"  Then  all  was  gone  ;  the  ruffian  Scott 

Bore  down  our  flying  band  ; 
And  now  they  waste  with  fire  and  sword 

The  Links  of  Cumberland. 

"  Lord  Maxwell's  gone  to  Carlisle  town 

With  Jardine  hastilye, 
And  young  Kilpatrick,  and  Glencairn 

Are  come  in  search  of  thee." 

"  How  dare  you  lie,  my  little  page, 

Whom  I  pay  meat  and  fee  ? 
The  cock  has  never  crowed  but  once 

Since  Derwent  was  with  me. 

"  The  bird  that  sits  on  yonder  bush, 
And  sings  so  loud  and  clear, 
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Has  only  three  times  changed  his  note 
Since  my  good  lord  was  here." 

"  Whoe'er  it  was,  whate'er  it  was, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  he ; 
I  saw  him  dead  on  Eden  plain, 

I  saw  him  with  my  ee. 

"  I  saw  him  stand  against  an  host, 
While  heaps  before  him  fell ; 

I  saw  them  pierce  his  manly  side, 
And  bring  the  last  farewell. 

'  0  run,'  he  cried,  '  to  my  lad  ye, 
And  bear  the  fray  before  ; 
Tell  her  I  died  for  England's  right.' — 
"  Then  word  spake  never  more. 

"  Come  let  us  fly  to  Westmoreland, 
For  here  you  cannot  stay  ; 

Short  be  thy  shrift  ;  our  steeds  are  swift, 
And  well  I  know  the  way." 

I  will  not  fly,  I  cannot  -fly ; 

My  heart  is  wonder  sore  ; 
My  brain  it  turns,  my  blood  it  burns, 

And  I  dare  not  look  before." 

She  turned  her  eye  to  Borrowdale  ; 

Her  heart  grew  chill  with  dread  ; — 
For  there  she  saw  the  Scottish  bands, 

Kilpatrick  at  their  head. 
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Red  blazed  the  beacon  of  Pownell, 

On  Skiddaw  there  were  three  ; 
The  warder's  horn  o'er  muir  and  fell 

Was  heard  continually. 

Dark  grew  the  sky,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  sun  in  blood  arose ; 
But  oh  !  how  many  a  gallant  man 

Ne'er  saw  that  evening  close  ! 


THE   LAIRD    OF    LAIRISTAN, 

OR  THE 
THREE    CHAMPIONS    OF    LIDDISDALE. 

THE  scene  of  this  ballad  is  laid  in  the  upper  parts  of  Liddisdale,  in  which 
district  the  several  residences  of  the  three  champions  are  situated,  as  is  also 
the  old  castle  of  Hermitage,  with  the  farm-houses  of  Saughentree  and 
Koughley. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  all  that  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  I  used 
to  hear  it  told  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  William  Scott,  a  joiner  of  that  country, 
and  was  much  taken  with  some  of  the  circumstances.  Were  I  to  relate  it 
verbatim,  it  would  only  be  anticipating  a  great  share  of  the  poem.— One 
verse  is  ancient,  beginning,  "  O  wae  be  to  thee,"  &c. 

"  O  DICKIE,  'tis  light,  and  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Will  ye  gang  and  watch  the  deer  wi'  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  my  sooth,  at  the  turn  o'  the  night, 
We'll  drive  the  holm  of  the  Saughentree." 

The  moon  had  turned  the  roof  of  Heaven  ; 
The  ground  lay  deep  in  drifted  snaw  ; 
y  2 
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The  Hermitage  bell  had  rung  eleven, 

And  our  yeomen  watched  behind  the  ha' ! 

The  deer  was  skight,  and  the  snaw  was  light, 
And  never  a  blood-drap  could  they  draw, 

"  Now  by  my  sooth,"  cried  Dickie  then, 
"  There's  something  yonder  will  fear  us  a'. 

"  Right  owre  the  knowe  where  Liddel  lies, — 

Nae  wonder  that  it  derkens  my  ee, 
See  yonder's  a  thing  of  fearsome  size, 

And  it's  moving  this  way  hastilye. 

"  Say,  what  is  yon,  my  brother  John  ? 

The  Lord  preserve  baith  you  and  me ! 
But  our  hearts  are  the  same,  and  sure  our  aim, 

And  he  that  comes  near  these  bullets  shall  prie." 

"  O  haud  your  tongue,  my  brother  dear, 

Let  us  survey 't  wi'  steady  e'e  ; 
'Tis  a  dead  man  they  are  carrying  here, 

And  'tis  fit  that  the  family  warned  should  be.'1 

They  ran  to  the  ha',  and  they  wakened  them  a', 
But  none  were  at  home  but  maidens  three ; 

Then  close  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  they  staid, 
To  watch  what  the  issue  of  this  would  be. 

And  there  they  saw  a  dismal  sight, 

A  sight  had  nearly  freezed  their  blood  ; 

One  lost  her  sight  in  the  fair  moon-light, 
And  one  of  them  fainted  where  they  stood. 
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Four  stalwart  men,  on  arms  so  bright, 

Came  bearing  a  corpse  with  many  a  wound  ; 

His  habit  bespoke  him  a  lord  or  knight  ; 
And  his  fair  ringlets  swept  the  ground. 

They  heard  one  to  another  say — 

"  A  place  to  leave  him  will  not  be  found  ; 

The  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  away, 
In  the  byre  will  we  lay  him  down." 

Then  into  the  byre  the  corpse  they  bore, 

And  away  they  fled  right  speedilye ; 
The  rest  took  shelter  behind  the  door, 

In  wild  amazement  as  well  might  be. 

And  into  the  byre  no  ane  durst  gang, 

No,  not  for  the  life  of  his  bodye ; 
But  the  blood  on  the  snaw  was  trailed  alang, 

And  they  kend  a'  wasna  as  it  should  be. 

Next  morning  all  the  dalesmen  ran, 
For  soon  the  word  was  far  and  wide ; 

And  there  lay  the  Laird  of  Lairistan, 
The  bravest  knight  on  the  Border  side  ! 

He  was  wounded  behind,  and  wounded  before, 
And  cloven  through  the  left  cheek-bone  ; 

And  clad  in  the  habit  he  daily  wore  ; 

But  his  sword,  and  his  belt,  and  his  bonnet  were 
gone. 

Then  East  and  West  the  word  has  gane, 
And  soon  to  Branxholm  ha'  it  flew, 
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That  Elliot  of  Lairistan  he  was  slain, 
And  how  or  why  no  living  knew. 

Buccleuch  has  mounted  his  milk-white  steed, 
With  fifty  knights  in  his  company ; 

To  Hermitage  castle  they  rode  with  speed, 
Where  all  the  dale  was  summoned  to  be. 

And  soon  they  came,  a  numerous  host, 

And  they  swore  and  touched  the  fair  bodye  ; 

But  Jocky  o'  Millburn  he  was  lost, 

And  could  not  be  found  in  the  hale  countrye. 

"  Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Armstrong  o'  Millburn ! 

And  O  an  ill  death  may'st  thou  dee  ! 
Thou  hast  put  down  brave  Lairistan, 

But  his  equal  thou  wilt  never  be. 

"  The  Bewcastle  men  may  ramp  and  rave, 
And  drive  away  the  Liddisdale  kye  : 

For  now  is  our  guardian  laid  in  his  grave, 

And  Branxholm  and  Thirlestane  distant  lye." 

The  dalesmen  thus  his  loss  deplore, 

And  every  one  his  virtues  tell : 
His  hounds  lay  howling  at  the  door, 

His  hawks  flew  idle  o'er  the  fell. 


When  three  long  years  were  come  and  gone, 
Two  shepherds  sat  on  Roughley  hill ; 

And  aye  they  sighed  and  made  their  moan, 
O'er  the  present  times  that  looked  so  ill. 
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"  Our  young  king  lives  at  London  town, 
Buccleuch  must  bear  him  companye  ; 

And  Thirlestane's  all  to  flinders  gone, 
And  who  shall  our  protector  be  ? 

"  And  jealous  of  the  Stuart  race, 

The  English  lords  begin  to  thraw ; 
The  land  is  in  a  piteous  case, 

When  subjects  rise  against  the  law. 

"  Our  grief  and  ruin  are  forespoke, 

The  nation  has  received  a  stain — 
A  stain  like  that  on  Sundup's  cloak, 

That  never  will  wash  out  again." 

Amazement  kythed  in  the  shepherd's  face, 

His  mouth  to  open  wide  began ; 
He  stared  and  looked  from  place  to  place, 

As  things  across  his  mem'ry  ran. 

The  broidered  cloak  of  gaudy  green, 
Which  Sundup  wore,  and  was  sae  gay, 

For  three  lang  years  had  ne'er  been  seen, 
At  chapel,  raid,  nor  holiday. 

Once  on  a  night  he  overheard, 

From  two  old  dames  of  southron  land, 
A  tale  the  which  he  greatly  feared, 
•    But  ne'er  could  th'roughly  understand. 

"  Now  tell  me,  neighbour,  tell  me  true  ; 
Your  sim'lie  bodes  us  little  good  ; 
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I  fear  the  cloak  you  mentioned  now, — 
I  fear  'tis  stained  with  noble  blood  !" 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,  you've  guessed  aright ; 

I  never  meant  to  tell  to  man 
That  tale  ;  but  crimes  will  come  to  light, 

Let  human  wits  do  what  they  can. 

"  But  He,  who  ruleth  wise  and  well, 
Hath  ordered  from  his  seat  on  high, 

That  aye  since  valiant  Elliot  fell, 
That  mantle  bears  the  purple  dye. 

"  And  all  the  waters  in  Liddisdale, 
And  all  that  lash  the  British  shore, 

Can  ne'er  wash  out  the  wondrous  maele ! 
It  still  seems  fresh  with  purple  gore." 

Then  east  and  west  the  word  is  gane, 
And  soon  to  Branxholm  ha'  it  flew  ; 

And  Halbert  o'  Sundup  he  was  ta'en, 

And  brought  before  the  proud  Buccleuch. 

The  cloak  was  hung  in  open  hall, 

Where  ladies  and  lords  of  high  degree, 

And  many  a  one,  both  great  and  small, 
Were  struck  with  awe  the  same  to  see. 

"  Now  tell  me  Sundup,"  said  Buccleuch, 
"  Is  this  the  judgment  of  God  on  high  ? 

If  that  be  Elliot's  blood  we  view, 

False  Sundup  !  thou  shalt  surely  die  !" 
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Then  Halbert  turned  him  where  he  stood, 
And  wiped  the  round  tear  frae  his  e'e ; 

"  That  blood,  my  lord,  is  Elliot's  blood  ; 
I  winna  keep  in  the  truth  frae  thee." 

"  O  ever-alack !"  said  good  Buccleuch, 
"  If  that  be  true  thou  tell'st  to  me, 

On  the  highest  tree  in  Branxholm-heuch, 
Stout  Sundup,  thou  must  hangit  be." 

"  'Tis  Elliot's  blood,  my  lord,  'tis  true  ; 

And  Elliot's  death  was  wrought  by  me ; 
And  were  the  deed  again  to  do, 

I'd  do't  in  spite  of  hell  and  thee, 

"  My  sister,  brave  Jock  Armstrong's  bride, 

The  fairest  flower  of  Liddisdale, 
By  Lairistan  foully  was  betrayed, 

And  roundly  has  he  payed  the  mail. 

"  We  watched  him  in  her  secret  bower, 
And  found  her  to  his  bosom  prest : 

He  begged  to  have  his  broad  claymore, 
And  dared  us  both  to  do  our  best. 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,  ye'll  truly  say, 

In  rage  from  laws  of  arms  we  swerved  : 

Though  Lairistan  got  double  play, 
'Twas  fairer  play  than  he  deserved. 

"  We  might  have  killed  him  in  the  dark, 
When  in  tlie  lady's  arms  lay  he  ; 
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We  might  have  killed  him  in  his  sark, 
Yet  gave  him  room  to  fight  or  flee. 

"  '  Come  on  then,'  gallant  Millburn  cried, 
'  My  single  arm  shall  do  the  deed  ; 

Or  heavenly  justice  is  denied, 

Or  that  false  heart  of  thine  shall  bleed.' 

"  Then  to't  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell, 
With  steady  hand  and  watchful  een, 

From  both  the  trickling  blood-drops  fell, 
And  the  words  of  death  were  said  between. 

"  The  first  stroke  Millburn  to  him  gave, 
He  ript  his  bosom  to  the  bone  ; 

Though  Armstrong  was  a  yeoman  brave, 
Like  Elliot  living  there  was  none. 

"  His  growth  was  like  the  border  oak ; 

His  strength  the  bison's  strength  outvied  ; 
His  courage  like  the  mountain  rock ; 

For  skill  his  man  he  never  tried. 

"  Oft  had  we  three  in  border  fray, 

Made  chiefs  and  armies  stand  in  awe  ; 
,  And  little  weened  to  see  the  day 
On  other  deadly  thus  to  draw." 

The  first  wound  that  brave  Millburn  got, 
The  tear  of  rage  rowed  in  his  e'e ; 

The  next  stroke  that  brave  Millburn  got, 
The  blood  ran  dreeping  to  his  knee. 
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"  My  sword  I  gripped  into  my  hand, 

And  fast  to  his  assistance  ran  ; — 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  stand 

And  see  the  base  deceiver  win." 

'  Now  turn,'  I  cried,  '  thou  limmer  loun  ! 

Turn  round  and  change  a  blow  with  me, 
Or  by  the  righteous  Powers  aboon, 

I'll  hew  the  arm  from  thy  bodye.' 

"  He  turned  with  many  a  haughty  word, 
And  lounged  and  passed  most  furiouslye  ; 

But,  with  one  slap  of  my  broad  sword, 
I  brought  the  traitor  to  his  knee. 

'  Now  take  thou  that,'  stout  Armstrong  cried, 
'  For  all  the  pain  thou'st  gi'en  to  me  ;' 

(Though  then  he  shortly  would  have  died) 
And  ran  him  through  the  fair  bodye." 

Buccleuch's  stern  look  began  to  change, 

To  tine  a  warrior  lothe  was  he  ; 
The  crime  was  called  a  brave  revenge, 

And  Halbert  of  Sundup  was  set  free. 

Then  every  man  for  Millburn  mourned, 
And  wished  him  to  enjoy  his  own  ; 

But  Millburn  never  more  returned, 

Till  ten  long  years  were  come  and  gone. 

Then  loud  alarms  through  England  ring, 

And  deeds  of  death  and  dool  began  ; 
VOL.  H.  z 
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The  commons  rose  against  the  king, 
And  friends  to  diff'rent  parties  ran. 

The  nobles  join  the  royal  train, 

And  soon  his  ranks  with  grandeur  fill ; 

They  sought  their  foes  with  might  and  main, 
And  found  them  lying  on  Edgehill: 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  bullets  flew, 
And  long  and  bloody  was  the  fray  ; 

At  length,  o'erpowered,  the  rebel  crew 
Before  the  royal  troops  gave  way. 

"  Who  was  the  man,"  Lord  Lindsey  cried, 
"  That  fought  so  well  through  all  the  fray  '. 

Whose  coat  of  rags,  together  tied, 
Seems  to  have  seen  a  better  day. 

"  Such  bravery  in  so  poor  array, 

I  never  in  my  life  did  see  ; 
His  valour  three  times  turned  the  day, 

When  we  were  on  the  point  to  flee." 

Then  up  there  spoke  a  man  of  note, 
Who  stood  beside  his  majestye, 

"  My  liege,  the  man's  a  Border  Scot, 
Who  volunteered  to  fight  for  thee. 

"  He  says  you're  kind,  but  counselled  ill, 
And  sit  unstable  on  your  throne  ; 

But  had  he  power  unto  his  will, 

He  swears  he'd  kill  the  dogs  each  one." 
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The  king  he  smiled,  and  said  aloud, 
"  Go  bring  the  valiant  Scot  to  me ; 

When  we  have  all  our  foes  subdued. 
The  lord  of  Liddel  he  shall  be." 

The  king  gave  him  his  gay  gold  ring, 
And  made  him  there  a  belted  knight. 

But  Millburn  bled  to  save  his  king, 
The  king  to  save  his  royal  right. 


THE  WIFE  OF  CROWLE. 

THIS  fragment  is  a  traditionary  story  put  to  rhyme  without  any  addition. 
The  woman  lived  at  Crowle  Chapel  in  Nithsdale.  It  is  now  given  more  at 
large  in  "  The  Winter  Evening  Tales." 

AND  aye  she  sat  by  the  cheek  of  the  grate, 

Pretending  to  shape  and  to  sew  ; 
But  she  looked  at  all  that  entered  the  hall, 

As  if  she  would  look  them  through. 

Her  hands  she  wrung,  and  at  times  she  sung 

Some  wild  airs  for  the  dead  ; 
Then  'gan  to  tell  a  crazy  tale, 

She  told  it  for  a  meed. 

"  I  once  had  a  son,  but  now  he  is  gone, 

They  tore  my  son  from  me  ; 
His  life-blood  streamed  where  the  cormorant  screamed, 

On  the  wild  rocks  girt  by  the  sea. 
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"  So  hard  his  lone  bed,  and  unpillowed  his  head, 

For  the  dark  sea  cave  is  his  urn  ; 
The  cliff-flowers  weep  o'er  his  slumbers  so  deep, 

And  the  dead-lights  over  him  burn. 

"  Say  what  can  restore  the  form  that's  no  more, 

Or  illumine  the  death-set  eye? 
Yes,  a  wild  mother's  tears,  and  a  wild  mother's  prayers, 

A  spirit  may  force  from  the  sky. 

"  When  the  sun  had  rose  high,  and  the  season  gone 
bye, 

My  yearnings  continued  the  same ; 
I  prayed  to  Heaven,  both  morning  and  even , 

To  send  me  my  son,  till  he  came. 

"  One  evening  late,  by  the  chimney  I  sat, 
I  dreamed  of  the  times  that  were  gone, 

Of  its  chirrup  so  eiry  the  cricket  was  weary, 
All  silent  I  sat,  and  alone. 

"  The  fire  burnt  bright,  and  I  saw  by  the  light 

My  own  son  enter  the  hall ; 
A  white  birchen  wand  he  held  in  his  hand, 

But  no  shadow  had  he  on  the  wall. 

"  He  looked  at  the  flame,  as  forward  he  came, 

All  steadfast,  and  looked  not  away  ; 
His  motion  was  still  as  the  mist  on  the  hill, 

And  his  colour  like  cold-white  clay. 

"  I  knew  him  full  well ;  but  the  tones  of  the  bell, 
Which  quavered  as  midnight  it  rung, 
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So  stunned  me,  I  strove,  but  I  could  not  move 
My  hand,  my  foot,  nor  my  tongue. 

"  Blood  drops  in  a  shower,  then  fell  on  ,the  floor, 
From  the  roof,  and  they  fell  upon  me ; 

No  water  their  stain  could  wash  out  again 
These  blood-drops  still  you  may  see. 

"  His  form  still  grew,  and  the  flame  burnt  blue, 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  embrace  ; 
But  he  turned  his  dead  eye,  so  hollow  and  dry, 

And  so  wistfully  gazed  in  my  face, 

"  That  my  head  whirled  round,  the  walls  and  the 
ground 

All  darkened,  no  more  could  I  see  ; 
But  each  finger's  point,  and  each  finger's  joint, 

Grew  thick  as  the  joint  of  my  knee. 

"  I  wakened  ere  day,  but  my  son  was  away, 

No  word  to  me  he  had  said ; 
Though  my  blood  was  boiling,  and  my  heart  recoiling, 

To  see  him  again  still  I  prayed. 

"  And  oft  has  he  come  to  my  lonely  home. 

In  guise  that  might  adamant  melt ; 
He  has  offered  his  hand,  with  expression  so  bland, 

But  that  hand  could  never  be  felt. 

"  I've  oft  seen  him  glide  so  close  by  my  side, 
On  his  grave-cloth  the  seams  I  could  trace  ; 

The  blood  from  a  wound  trickled  down  to  the  ground, 
And  a  napkin  was  over  his  face. 
z  2 
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"  So  oft  have  I  seen  that  death-like  mien, 
It  has  somewhat  bewildered  my  brain  ; 

Yet,  though  chilled  with  affright  at  the  terrible  sight, 
I  long  still  to  see  it  again." 


THE  TWEEDDALE  RAIDE. 

Tins  ballad  was  written  by  my  nephew,  Robert  Hogg,  student  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  for  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  went  over  it  with  him,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  humour  of  the  piece,  that  I  advised  him  to  send  it  with 
his  name.  The  editor,  however,  declined  inserting  it ;  and  it  is  here  pub- 
lished, word  for  word,  as  sent  to  him.  A  natural  inclination  to  admire 
youthful  efforts  may  make  me  judge  partially ;  but,  I  think,  if  it  is  not  a 
good  imitation  of  the  old  Border  Ballad,  I  never  saw  one.  The  old  castle 
of  Hawkshaw  was  situated  in  a  wild  dell,  a  little  to  the  Westward  of  the 
farm-house  of  that  name,  which  stands  in  the  glen  of  Fruid  in  Tweedsmuir. 
It  was  built,  and  inhabited  long,  by  the  Porteouses,  an  ancient  family  of  that 
district.  A  knight  of  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick  Porteous  of  Hawkshaw  was 
living  in  A.  n.  1600.  His  eldest  daughter  Janet  was  married  to  Scott  of 
Thirlestane.  All  the  places  mentioned  are  in  the  direct  line  from  Hawk- 
shaw to  Tarras,  a  wild  and  romantic  little  river  between  the  Ewes  and 
Liddel.  The  names  of  the  warriors  inserted,  are  those  of  families  proven 
to  be  residing  in  the  district  at  the  same  period  of  time  with  Patrick  Por- 
teous. I  cannot  find  that  the  Ballad  is  founded  on  any  fact  or  traditionary 
tale,  save  that  Porteous  once,  having  twenty  English  prisoners,  of  whom  he 
was  tired,  took  them  out  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  the  Fala  Moss,  and  caused 
his  men  fell  them  one  by  one  with  a  mall,  and  fling  them  into  a  large  hole 
for  burial.  Whilst  they  were  busy  with  some  of  the  hindmost,  one  of  those 
previously  felled  started  up  from  the  pit  and  ran  off.  He  was  pursued  for 
a  long  way,  and  at  last,  being  hard  pressed,  he  threw  himself  over  a  linn  in 
Glen-Craigie,  and  killed  himself.  As  the  pit  in  which  they  were  buried  was 
in  a  moss,  some  of  their  bones  were  distinguishable  by  the  shepherds,  who 
digged  for  them,  only  a  few  years  ago. 

PATE  PORTEOUS  sat  in  Hawkshaw  tower, 

An'  O  right  douf  an'  dour  was  he  ; 
Nae  voice  of  joy  was  i'  the  ha', 

Nae  sound  o'  mirth  or  revelry. 
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His  brow  was  hung  wi'  froward  scowl, 
His  e'e  was  dark  as  dark  could  be  j 

An'  aye  he  strade  across  the  ha', 

An'  thus  he  spoke  right  boisterouslye : 

"  Yestreen,  on  Hawkshaw  hills  o'  green, 
My  flocks  in  peace  an'  safety  strayed ; 

To-day,  nor  ewe,  nor  steer,  is  seen 
On  a'  my  baronie  sae  braid : 

"  But  I  will  won,  an  baud  my  ain, 

Wi'  ony  wight  on  Border  side ; 
Make  ready  then,  my  merry  men  a', 

Make  ready,  swiftly  we  maun  ride. 

"  Gae  saddle  me  my  coal-black  steed, 

Gae  saddle  me  my  bonnie  gray, 
An'  warder,  sound  the  rising  note, 

For  we  hae  far  to  ride  or  day." 

The  slogan  jar  was  heard  afar, 

An'  soon  owre  hill,  owre  holt,  an'  brae, 

His  merry  men  came  riding  in, 

All  armed  an'  mounted  for  the  fray. 

As  they  fared  oure  the  saddle-yoke, 

The  moon  rase  owre  the  Merk-side  bree  ; 

"  Welcome,  auld  dame,"  Pate  Porteous  cried, 
"  Aft  hae  ye  proved  a  friend  to  me. 

"  Gin  thou  keep  on,  but  clud  or  mist, 
Until  Glendarig  steps  we  won, 
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I'll  let  you  see  as  brave  a  chace 
As  ever  down  the  Esk  was  run." 

As  they  rade  down  by  Rangecleuch  ford, 
They  met  Tarn  Bold  o'  Kirkhope  town ; 

"  Now  whar  gang  ye,  thou  rank  reaver, 
Beneath  the  ae  light  o'  the  moon  ?" 

"  When  ye  were  last  at  Hawkshaw  ha', 
Tarn  Bold,  I  had  a  stock  right  guid  ; 

Now  I  hae  neither  cow  nor  ewe 
On  a'  the  bonnie  braes  o'  Fruid." 

"  O,  ever  alak!"  quo'  auld  Tam  Bold, 
"  Now,  Pate,  for  thee  my  heart  is  wae ; 

I  saw  your  flocks  gang  owre  the  muir 
O'  Wingate  by  the  skreigh  o'  day. 

"  Pate,  ye  maun  ride  for  Liddel  side, 

An'  tarry  at  the  Tarras  lair 
Gin  they  get  owre  the  Border  line, 

Your  ewes  an'  kye  you'll  see  nae  mair." 

As  they  rade  owre  by  Sorbie-swire. 

The  day-light  glimmered  on  the  lea ; 
"  O,  lak-a-day  !  my  bonnie  gray, 

I  find  ye  plaittin'  at  the  knee. 

"  Streek  gin  ye  dow  to  Tarras  flow, 
On  you  depends  your  master's  a', 

An'  ye's  be  fed  wi'  bread  an'  wine, 

When  ye  gang  hame  to  Hawkshaw  ha'." 
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They  spurred  owre  moss,  owre  muir  an'  fell, 

Till  mony  a  naig  he  swarf 'd  away ; 
At  length  they  wan  the  Tarras  moss, 

An'  lightit  at  the  skreigh  o'  day. 

The  stots  came  rowtin'  up  the  bent, 
Tossin'  their  white  horns  to  the  sun  ; 

"  Now,  by  my  sooth !"  Pate  Porteous  cried, 
"  My  owsen  will  be  hard  to  won." 

Up  came  the  captain  o'  the  gang, 

I  wat  a  stalwart  lad  was  he ; 
"  What  lowns  are  ye,"  he  bauldly  cried, 

"  That  dare  to  stop  my  kye  an'  me?" 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  thou  fause  Southron, 

An'  sey  a  skelp  or  twa  wi'  me, 
For  ye  hae  reared  my  flocks  an*  kye, 

An',  by  my  sooth,  revenged  I'll  be. 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said  a  Tweeddale  knight 

Was  tamely  harried  o'  his  gear, 
That  Pate  o'  Hawkshaw  e'er  was  cowed, 

Or  braved  by  Southron  arm  in  wen:." 

Then  up  an'  spak  the  English  chief, 

A  dauntless  blade  I  wat  was  he, 
"  Now  wha  are  ye,  ye  saucy  lown, 

That  speaks  thus  haughtilye  to  me ':" 

"  My  name  it  is  Pate  Porteous  hight, 
Light  down  an'  try  your  hand  wi'  me, 
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For,  by  my  sooth,  or  thou  shalt  yield, 
Or  one  of  us  this  day  shall  die." 

The  Southron  turned  him  round  about, 
An'  lightly  on  the  ground  lap  he  ; 

"  I  rede  thee,  Scot,  thou  meet'st  thy  death 
If  thou  dar'st  cross  a  sword  wi'  me  ; 

"  Have  ye  ne'er  heard  i'  reife  or  raide, 
O'  Ringan's  Rab  o'  Thorlberrye? 

If  ye  hae  not,  ye  hae  excuse 

For  cracking  here  sae  crabbedlye. 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  muirland  Pate, 

Wi'  hmgin'  mou  an'  blirtit  ee, 
Ye'll  tell  your  wife  an'  bairns  at  hame, 

How  Ringan's  Robin  yerkit  thee." 

Pate  Porteous  was  a  buirdly  wight, 
An  arm  o'  strength  an'  might  had  he, 

He  brooked  nae  fear,  but  made  his  bragg 
In  deeds  o'  desperate  devilrye. 

"  Have  done,"  he  cried,  "  Thou  stalwart  lown, 
Thou  Southron  thief  o'  gallows  fame, 

I  only  ken  that  I  am  wranged, 

An'  thou  shalt  answer  for  the  same." 

They  tied  their  horses  to  the  birk, 

An"  drew  their  swords  o'  mettle  keen  ; 

But  sic  a  fray,  as  chanced  that  day, 
On  Border-side  was  never  seen. 
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Pate  Porteous  was  the  first  ae  man 
That  shawed  the  red  blude  to  the  e'e, 

Out  o*  the  Southron's  brawny  thigh 
He  carved  a  slice  right  dextrouslye. 

"  Now  tat  thou  that,  fause  Ringan's  Rab, 
An'  muckle  good  may't  do  to  thee, 

'Twill  learn  ye  how  to  slice  the  hams 
O*  my  guid  kye  at  Thorlberrye.' 

"  It's  but  a  scart,"  quo'  Ringan's  Rab, 
"  The  stang  o'  a  wasp  is  waur  to  bide  ; 

But,  or  that  we  twa  part  again, 
I'll  pay  it  on  thy  ain  backside." 

"  Now,  fy  lay  on  !"  quo'  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
"  Now,  fy  lay  on,  an'  dinna  spare  ; 

If  frae  a  Southron  e'er  I  flinch, 
I'se  never  wield  a  weapon  mair." 

They  fought  it  lang,  they  fought  it  sair, 

But  scarcely  doubtfu'  was  the  day, 
When  Southrons  round  their  captain  closed, 

An'  shouted  for  the  gen'ral  fray. 

Clash  went  the  swords  along  the  van  ; 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  : 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate, 

"Or,  faith,  we'll  sup  but  spairinglye." 

"  Now,  fy  lay  on  !"  quo'  Ringan's  Rab, 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads  o'  English  blude, 
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The  Scottish  brand  i'  dalesmen's  hand 
'Gainst  Southland  weapon  never  stude." 

"  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
"  Our  horses  lack  baith  hay  an'  corn ; 

An'  we  maun  a'  hae  English  naigs 

Out  owre  the  Penraw  Cross  the  morn." 

The  Tweedies  gart  their  noddles  crack,    '    , 
Like  auld  pot-metal,  yank  for  yank  ; 

Montgomery,  wi'  his  spearmen  guid, 
He  bored  them  trimly  i'  the  flank. 

An'  Sandy  Welsh,  he  fought  an'  swore, 
An"  swore  an"  fought  fu'  desperatelye  ; 

But  Jockie  o'  Talla  got  a  skelp 

That  cluve  him  to  the  left  e'e-bree. 

The  Hurrays  fought  like  dalesmen  true, 
An'  stude  i'  reid  blude  owre  the  shoon  ; 

The  Johnstons,  an'  the  Frazers  too, 
Made  doughty  wark  or  a'  was  done. 

The  Tods  an'  Kerrs  gaed  hand  an'  gluve, 
An'  bathed  i'  blude  their  weapons  true  ; 

An'  Jamie  o'  Carterhope  was  there, 

An'  Harstane  stout,  an'  young  Badlewe. 

Brave  Norman  Hunter  o'  Polmood, 
He  stood  upon  the  knowe  sae  hie, 

An',  wi'  his  braid-bow  in  his  hand, 
He  blindit  mony  a  Southron  e'e. 
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The  blude  ran  down  the  Tarras  bank ; 

An'  reddened  a'  the  Tarras  burn ; 
"  Now,  by  my  South,"  said  Hawkshaw  Pate, 

"  I  never  stood  sae  hard  a  turn. 

"  I  never  saw  the  Southrons  stand 

An'  brave  the  braidsword  half  so  weel." 

"  Deil  tak  the  dogs  !"  cried  Sandy  Welsh, 
"  I  trow  their  hides  are  made  o'  steel. 

"  My  sword  is  worn  unto  the  back, 
An'  jagged  and  nickit  like  a  thorn  ; 

It  ne'er  will  ser'  another  turn, 

But  sawin  through  an  auld  toop-horn. 

"  But,  by  this  swovd,  an'  by  the  rood, 

An'  by  the  deil  an'  a'  his  kin, — " 
"  Lord !  stop  your  gab,"  quo'  auld  Will  Tod, 

"  Sic  swearin'  is  a  deadly  sin. 

"  Haud  still  your  gab,  an'  ply  your  sword, 
Then  swear  like  hell  when  a'  is  done  ; 

If  I  can  rightly  judge  or  guess, 

The  day's  our  ain,  an'  that  right  soon." 

They  beat  them  up  the  Tarras  bank, 
An'  down  the  back  o'  Birkhope  brae  ; 

Had  it  not  been  the  Tarras  flow, 

Nae  Englishman  had  'scaped  that  day. 

There  were  three  an  thirty  Englishmen 

Lay  gasping  on  the  Tarras  moss, 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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An'  three  and  thirty  mae  were  ta'en, 
An'  led  out  owre  the  Penraw  Cross. 

The  Tweeddale  lads  gat  horse  an'  kye, 
An'  ransom  gowd,  an'  gear  their  fill, 

An*  aye  sin  syne  they  bless  the  day 
They  fought  sae  weel  on  Tarras  hill. 

Pate  Porteous  drave  his  ewes  an'  kye 
Back  to  their  native  hills  again : 

He  hadna  lost  a  man  but  four, 
An'  Jockie  o'  Talla  he  was  ane. 

Stout  Ringan's  Rab  gat  hame  wi'  life, 
O  he  was  yetherit  an'  yerkit  sair  ; 

But  he  came  owre  the  Penraw  Cross 
To  herry  Tweeddale  glens  nae  mair. 


ROBIN  AN'  NANNY. 

THIS  ballad,  or  rather  niral  tale,  was  written  at  a  period  of  life  so  early, 
that.  I  have  quite  forgotten  when,  and  in  what  circumstances,  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  but  I  think  I  l^ve  had  the  manuscript  by  me  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  exceedingly  imperfect ;  but  a  natural  fondness  for  the  productions  of 
my  parly  years,  and  some  recollections  that  have  scarcely  left  a  trace  be- 
I  ii  i  ii  I.  induce  me  to  give  it  a  place.  It  has  not  the  least  resemblance  in  -I  \  I  • 
to  ought  I  have  written  since,  and  I  believe  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand 
that  was  previously  written.  Those  who  wish  me  well  will  not  regret  that 
my  style  has  undergone  such  a  manifest  change ;  for  into  a  worse  0110  it 
could  scarcely  have  fallen. 

SNF.I.I.  an'  frosty  was  the  dawin', 
Blue  the  lift  as  ony  bell, 
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Cauld  the  norlan'  wind  was  blawin', 
Fast  the  drift  came  owre  the  fell. 

Whan  poor  Nanny,  softly  creepin' 
Out  frae  yont  her  auld  gudeman, 

Wha  she  trow'd  was  soundly  sleepin', 
Though  he  heard  how  a'  was  gaun. 

Wi'  her  heather-cowe  clean  wiping 

A'  the  floor,  frae  end  to  end  ; 
Soon  the  reek  gaed  blue  an'  piping 

Up  the  him  wi'  mony  a  bend. 

Then  within  her  little  sheelin', 

On  a  wee  lock  cosey  hay, 
Nanny  cowered,  and  humbly  kneelin', 

Sighin',  thus  begoud  to  pray : — 

"  Father  o'  the  yird  an'  heaven, 

Thou  wha  leev'st  aboon  the  sky, 
Wha  a  mind  to  me  hast  given, 

An*  a  saul  that  canna  die  ; 

"  Though  I've  often  wandered  frae  thee, 

Thoughtless  o'  thy  love  to  me  ; 
Nae  where  can  I  flee  but  to  thee, 

Nae  ane  can  I  trust  but  thee. 

"  Little  hae  I  had  to  grieve  me ; 

Now  my  heart  is  unco  sair  ; 
My  puir  lassie,  forced  to  leave  me, 

Take,  O  take  her  to  thy  care  ! 
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"  Whan  thou  gae'st  her  I  was  gratefu', 
Whan  thou  tak'st  her  I'll  resign  ; 

Why  sude  I  be  fleyed  or  fretfu'  ? 
She's  i'  better  hands  than  mine. 

"  But  she's  bonnie,  young,  an'  friendless, 
Gars  me  think  o'  her  the  mair  ; 

Yet  I'll  trust  her  to  thy  kindness  ; 
Take,  O  take  her  to  thy  care  !" 

Robin,  though  he  couldna  see  her, 
Listened  weel  to  a'  she  said  ; 

Fixed  his  kindly  heart  was  wi'  her, 
Joinin'  ilka  vow  she  made. 

Through  the  cot  then  bustled  Nanny, 

Busy  out  an'  in  she  ran  ; 
Yet  wi'  footsteps  fleet  an'  cannie, 

Lai tli  to  waken  her  gudeman. 

"  Hout,"  quo'  he,  "  ye  crazy  gawkie, 
What  has  gart  ye  rise  sae  soon  ?" 

"  Troth,  gudeman,  our  wee  bit  hawkie, 
Twice  had  raised  the  hungry  croon. 

"  At  the  door  the  chickens  yaupit, 
Keen  the  wind  comes  owre  the  lea, 

Deep  wi'  snaw  the  grun'  is  happit, 
Puir  things  !  they  war  like  to  die." 

"  Auld,  dementit,  donnart  creature, 
Gude-sake  !  quat  this  fyky  way, 
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Else  your  cares  will  bang  your  nature, 
An'  ye'll  dee  afore  your  day. 

"  Aye  sin"  ever  Mary  left  ye, 
A*  the  night  ye  hotch  an'  grane  ; 

Ye've  o'  sleep  an'  rest  bereft  me, 
Lye  i'  peace,  or  lye  your  lane. 

"  Langer  here  she  wadna  tarry  ; 

But  she's  virtuous  as  she's  fair : 
What's  to  ail  our  bonnie  Mary ! 

What  means  a'  this  restless  care  ?" 

"  Dinna,  Robin,  dinna  vex  me, 

Laith  am  I  frae  rest  to  keep  ; 
But  my  dreams  sae  sair  perplex  me, 

I  dare  nouther  rest  nor  sleep. 

"  Dreams  maun  a'  be  redd,  believe  me  ; 

Visions  are  nae  sent  in  vain  ; 
Reason  canna  now  relieve  me, 

Canna  ease  my  eerie  pain. 

"  Surely  whan  asleep  we're  lyin', 

Like  a  lump  o'  senseless  clay, 
Then  our  sauls  are  busy  flyin', 

Viewin'  places  far  away." 

"  Wad  ye,  stupit,  crazy  body, 

Quite  owreturn  philosophye? 
Owre  an*  owre  again  I've  showed  ye 

Sic  a  thing  can  never  be. 
2  A  2 
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"  If  our  sauls  war  sent  a-rangin', 

To  Jeruslem  or  the  moon, 
In  a  moment  wakenin',  changin', 

How  cou'd  they  come  back  sae  soon  ? 

"  They're  within  us,  never  doubt  them ; 

If  they  dandered  here  an'  there, 
What  way  cou'd  we  leeve  without  them? 

We  wad  never  waken  mair. 

"  Nanny,  whan  your  spirit  leaves  you, 
Lang  an'  sound  your  sleep  will  be  ! 

Let  nae  wayward  fancies  grieve  you  ; 
Tear  o'  thine  I  downa  see." 

"  Never  war  my  dreams  sae  eirie  ; 

But  their  meanm  I  hae  seen  ; 
I,  this  mornin',  raise  mair  weary 

Than  I  gaed  to  bed  yestreen. 

"  Never  mair,  whate'er  betide  me, 

May  I  sic  a  vision  see ; 
My  dear  Mary  sat  aside  me, 

Lovely  as  she  wont  to  be. 

"  On  her  lap  a  burdie  restit, 

Kind  it  look'd,  an'  sweetly  sang  ; 

Whan  her  lily  hand  caressed  it, 
WF  its  notes  the  woodlands  rang. 

"  Aye  it  waxed,  an'  fiaffed,  an'  hootit, 
Till  an  awsome  beast  it  grew  ; 
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Still  she  fonder  grew  about  it, 

Though  it  pecked  her  black  an'  blue. 

"  Soon  her  face  in  beauty's  blossom, 

A'  wi'  blude  an'  fleekers  hang  ; 
Still  she  pressed  it  to  her  besom, 

Grat,  but  wadna  let  it  gang. 

"  A'  her  breast  was  torn  an'  woundit, 

Or  the  monster  took  its  flight  ; 
Never  was  my  heart  sae  stoundit ! 

Never  saw  I  sic  a  sight ! 

"  Something  ails  our  bonnie  Mary, 

Sure  as  glents  the  mornin'  sun." 
Robin  leugh,  an'  jibit  sairly, 

But  wi'  bun  it  was  nae  fun. 

Up  he  rase,  wi'  fears  inspired, 

Rowed  him  in  his  gaucy  plaid, 
To  the  hay-stack  dass  retired, 

Laid  his  bonnet  off  his  head  : 

Then,  in  tone  right  melancholy, 

Lyin'  grooflin'  on  the  hay, 
There  he  prayed,  in  words  most  holy, 

For  his  Mary  far  away. 

Mary  was  baith  young  an'  clever, 

Sweet  as  e'enin's  softest  gale ; 
Fairer  flower  than  Mary  never 

Blossomed  in  a  Highland  dale. 
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BIythe  the  lark  her  notes  can  vary, 
Light  the  lamb  skips  owre  the  lea ; 

Blyther  than  the  lark  was  Mary, 
Lighter  than  the  lamb  was  she. 

She  had  seen  the  eighteenth  summer 
Hap  wi'  blooms  the  Highland  lea, 

Weel  the  heather-bells  become  her, 
Wavin'  owre  her  dark  ee-bree. 

Muckle  lair  they  twa  had  taught  her, 

Fittin'  her  for  ony  thing : 
Mary  was  an  only  daughter  ; 

She  cou'd  read,  an'  write,  an'  sing. 

Now  that  she's  for  service  ready, 
She  maun  gae  her  bread  to  earn  ; 

To  the  town  to  wait  her  lady, 
An'  the  city  gaits  to  learn. 

Nanny  sighed,  an  grat,  an'  kissed  her — 
She  was  aye  a  bairn  sae  kind  ? 

Robin  just  shook  hands,  an'  blessed  her, 
Bidding  her  her  Maker  mind. 

Cauld,  that  day,  came  in  the  winter, 
Light  she  tripped  adown  the  dale  ; 

Dash,  a  gig  came  up  ahint  her, 
Swifter  than  the  mountain  gale. 

"  Bonnie  lassie,  ye'll  be  weary, 
Will  ye  mount  an'  ride  wi'  me  i" 
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"  Thank  ye,  Sir ;  but,  troth,  I'm  ciry, 
Sic  a  sight  ye  doughtna  see. 

"  Gentle  fo'ks  are  unco  saucy, 
Tauntin*  aye  the  blate  an'  mean." 

"  Woh  !"  quo'  he,  " — your  hand,  my  lassie, 
Sit  ye  there  an'  tak  a  lean." 

Crack  the  whip  came, — snortin',  prancin', 
Down  the  glen  the  courser  sprang ; 

Mary's  heart  wi'  joy  was  dancin', 
Baith  her  lugs  wi'  pleasure  rang  ! 

Whan  the  eagle  quits  his  eyrie, 

Fast  he  leaves  the  cliffs  behind  ; 
Swifter  flew  our  spark  an'  Mary — 

Faster  cluve  the  winter  wind. 

Ford  nor  ferry  aince  detained  them, 

Fleet  they  skimmed  the  dale  an'  doone— - 

Steeples,  towers,  an'  hills,  behind  them 
Vanished  like  the  settin'  moon. 

At  the  stages  where  they  rested, 

Fast  they  drank  the  blude-red  wine  j 

Mary  thought  (her  smile  confessed  it), 
Never  man  was  ha'f  sae  kin'. 

By  the  way  his  arm  was  round  her, 
Firm,  for  fear  that  she  should  fa' ; 

Aft  his  glances  raised  her  wonder, 
Aye  she  blushed  an'  turned  awa. 
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First  he  pressed  her  hand — he  kissed  it — 
Then  her  cheek,  wi'  sair  ado — 

Lang  or  night,  whane'er  he  listit, 
Aye  he  pree'd  her  cherry  mou'. 

Kind  her  heart,  o'  guile  unwary, 
Taken  by  his  generous  way, 

Bonnie  Mary,  artless  Mary, 
Step  by  step,  was  led  astray. 

Through  the  window  aft  they  taukit, 
Whan  the  street  was  hushed  an'  still ; 

Ilka  Sunday  out  they  walkit, 
To  the  glen  or  braken  hill. 

Whan  the  flower  o*  gowd  sae  yellow 
Owre  the  broom-wood  splendour  threw 

Whan  the  breeze,  sae  mild  an'  mellow, 
Frae  the  primrose  drank  the  dew. 

In  a  bower  o'  willow  bushes, 
Oft  at  noontide  wad  they  lye, 

Strewed  wi'  flowers,  an'  saft  wi'  rushes, 
Happed  wi'  foliage  frae  the  sky. 

Owre  their  heads  his  rural  ditty 
Sang  the  blackbird  on  the  spray ; 

Pretty  songster  !  O  for  pity, 
Cease  thy  am'rous  roundelay! 

See,  the  modest  daisy  blushes  ! 
Bonnie  birks  they  wave  an'  weep  ! 
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While  the  breeze,  among  the  bushes, 
Wails  for  virtue  lulled  asleep. 

Can  ye  pour  your  notes  sae  airy, 

Wildly  owre  the  woodland  dale, 
While  the  kind  and  bonnie  Mary 

Ever  maun  the  time  bewail  ? 

Mary's  parents  sairly  missed  her, 

Word  o'  her  they  coudna  learn  ; 
Love  an'  sorrow  sae  harassed  her, 

She  grew  an  unmindfu'  bairn. 

A'  their  reas'nin',  late  an'  early, 

Only  better  blew  the  coal — 
Robin's  heart  misgae  him  sairly, 

Nanny  cou'd  nae  langer  thole. 

Robin  washed  his  wedding  bonnet, 

Hang  it  on  the  clipse  to  dry ; 
Sindry  methes  an'  maels  war  on  it ; 

It  had  lien  lang  idle  by. 

Robin's  Sunday  coat  and  doublet 
Nanny  brushed  fu'  braw  an'  clean  ; 

Streekit  they  had  lien  untroublit — 
Seldom  needit — seldom  seen. 

Clean  his  chin,  sae  aft  weel  theekit ; 

White  his  serk  as  driven  snaw  : 
His  gray  hair  weel  kaimed  an'  sleekit, 

Robin  looked  fu'  trig  an'  braw. 
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"  Nanny,  now  it's  near  midsimmer, 
Keep  the  yows  an'  kye  frae  skaith, 

I  maun  see  the  dear  young  limmer, 
Though  to  gang  sae  far  I'm  laith. 

"  She  might  write,  the  careless  hussey, 
Gladly  I  wad  postage  pay  ; 

But,  nae  doubt,  she's  hadden  busy, 
Maybe  baith  by  night  an'  day. 

She's  a  trust  consigned  by  Heaven 
To  our  arms  to  guard  an'  guide  ; 

She's  a  gift  in  kindness  given  ; 
She's  our  ain  whate'er  betide. 

"  Let  nae  sinfu'  doubts  distress  ye  ; 

Heavy  news  are  waur  than  nane : 
If  the  lassie's  fair  an'  healthy, 

In  a  week  111  come  again." 

Nibble  in  his  nieve  he  lockit, 

Round  his  waist  his  plaid  he  twined  ; 

Bread  an'  cheese  in  ilka  pocket, 
Robin  left  his  cot  behind. 

Scen'ry  grand,  nor  castle  gaudy, 
Drew  ae  glowr  frae  Robin's  e'e 

On  he  joggit,  slaw  an'  sadly, 
Nought  but  Mary  mindit  he. 

Men  an'  boys  at  nought  he  set  them, 
Question  coudna  draw  reply  ; 
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Every  bonnie  lass  that  met  him, 
Sharp  he  looked  till  she  was  by. 

Aye  as  he  the  town  drew  nigher, 
Wonder  kythed  i'  Robin's  leuks  ; 

Chariots  rattled  by  like  fire — 

"  What  a  routh  o'  lords  an'  dukes  !" 

Aye  his  bonnet  aff  he  whuppit  ; 

Time-o'-day  gae  to  them  a' — 
Up  the  mail  came — Robin  stoppit — 

"  Here's  the  grandest  chap  aval 

"  A'  his  servants  ride  without  there, 

Some  to  wait,  an'  some  to  ca' ; 
He's  been  giein'  alms,  nae  doubt  there, 

Gars  his  man  the  trumpet  blaw." 

Aye  the  lords  came  thick  an'  thicker, 

Knights  an'  great  men  round  him  swarm ; 

O*  their  honours  to  mak  sicker 
Robin's  bonnet  's  'neath  his  arm; 

Crippled,  thirsty,  baugh,  an'  tired, 

To  the  Cross  he  wan  at  last ; 
Stood  amazed,  an'  aft  inquired, 

"  Where's  the  folk  gaun  a'  sae  fast  ?" 

For  the  lady's  house  he  lookit, 
Wha  enticed  his  bairn  frae  him  ; 

Wi'  his  stick  the  door  he  knockit, 
Then  stood  quakin'  every  limb. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Sic  a  picture  ne'er  was  seen  in 
Edinborough  town  before, 

Robin  owre  his  pike-staff  leanin', 
At  the  lady's  glancin'  door. 

A'  his  face  was  din  wi'  owder ; 

Short  an'  deep  his  breath  he  drew  ; 
His  gray  locks,  owre  ilka  shoulder, 

Waved  wi'  ilka  blast  that  blew. 

Shoon,  wi'  buckles  bright  as  may  be-; 

Coat  the  colour  o'  the  sea  ; 
Wide  the  cuffs,  an'  ilka  laibie 

Fauldit  owre  aboon  his  knee. 

When  he  heard  the  bolt  a-loosin', 
Round  he  turned  his  wat'ry  e'e  ; 

Haflins  feared,  an'  half  rejoicin', 
Mary's  face  he  hoped  to  see. 

'Twas  a  madam,  proud  an'  airy, 

Spiered  what  made  him  there  to  ca'- 

"  'Twas  to  see  his  daughter  Mary  :" 
"  Mary  wasna  there  ata'  ! 

"  Mistress  lang  had  slyly  watched  her 
Doubtin'  sair  her  'haviour  light, 

An'  wi'  gentle  spark  had  catched  her 
At  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night. 

"  Straight  she  turned  her  aff  in  anger, 
Quite  owre  ruin's  fearfu'  brink  ; 
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Virtue  steels  her  breast  nae  langer, 
As  she  brewed  she  now  maun  drink." 

Robin  heaved  his  staff  the  doorward, 

Looked  as  he'd  attack  the  place  ; 
Just  as  he  was  rushin'  forward, 

Clash  the  door  came  in  his  face, 

Now  a  place,  his  grief  to  vent  in, 

Fast  he  sought,  an'  in  the  dust 
A'  the  night  he  lay  lamentin', 

Till  his  heart  was  like  to  burst. 

Aft  he  cried,  "  My  only  daughter,  , 

How  my  hopes  are  marred  in  thee  ! 

O  that  I  had  sooner  sought  her, 
Or  had  she  but  staid  wi'  me  ! 

"  Should  I  gang  an'  never  see  her, 

How  could  I  her  mother  tell  ? 
Should  I  gang  an'  no  forgie  her, 

How  will  God  forgie  mysel'  ?" 

Lang  he  spiered  at  shops  an'  houses, 
An'  at  queans  he  chanced  to  meet ; 

Some  fo'k  bade  him  seek  the  closses — 
Some  the  stairs  aneath  the  street. 

Let  nae  sufferer,  all  unwary, 

Broken-hearted  though  he  be  ; 
Nor  the  proud  voluptuary 

Bend  to  Heaven  a  hopeless  e'e. 
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Sure  as  flows  the  silver  fountain  ; 

Sure  as  poortith  meets  disdain  ; 
Sure  as  stable  stands  the  mountain  ; 

Sure  as  billows  heave  the  main — 

There's  a  God  that  rules  above  us — 
Rules  our  actions  to  his  mind  ; 

One  will  ever — ever  love  us, 
If  our  hearts  are  meek  an'  kind. 

Robin  wand'rin'  late  an'  early, 
At  the  dead  o'  a'  the  night, 

Heard  a  lassie  pleadin'  sairly, 
In  a  sad  and  waefu'  plight. 

"  Let  rne  in,"  she  cried,  "  till  morniu* 
Then  I'se  trouble  you  nae  mair." 

They  within,  her  mis'ry  scornin', 
Stormed,  an'  threatened  unco  sair. 

"  A'  your  whinin's  out  o'  season  ; 

We  hae  borne  w'ye  mony  a  day  ; 
Had  ye  listened  ought  to  reason, 

Ye  had  been  a  lady  gay  ; 

"  Might  hae  in  your  chariot  ridden, 
Clad  wi'  silks  o'  ev'ry  hue, 

Had  ye  done  as  ye  were  bidden  : — 
Get  ye  gone,  or  ye  shall  rue.'' 

"  O,  I  am  a  helpless  creature,  . 
Let  me  in,  for  sair  I  rue  ! 
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Though  it  shocks  my  very  nature, 
What  you  bid  me  I  will  do." 

"  Haud  !"  quo'  Robin,  hastin'  near  her, 
"  Haud,  or  else  ye're  lost  for  aye  ! 

Think  o'  friends  wha  hold  you  dearer, 
Think,  what  will  your  parents  say  !" 

Straight  she  caught  his  hand  an'  kissed  it, 
Sad  she  looked,  but  nought  could  say  ; 

Round  his  knees  her  arms  she  twistit, 
Shrieked,  an'  faintit  quite  away. 

Weel  she  kend  his  every  feature, 

Spottit  plaid,  an'  bonnet  blue — 
Ye  hae  felt  the  throes  o'  nature — 

Need  I  tell  the  case  to  you  ? 

'Twas  his  ain,  his  bonny  Mary, 

Here  he  fand  in  sic  a  state, 
Sufferin',  for  ae  step  unwary, 

Near  a  sad  an'  shamefu'  fate. 

She  had  loved,  an'  sair  repentit — 

She  had  wept  an'  wept  her  fill ; 
But  all  proffers  had  resentit 

That  could  lead  her  mair  to  ill. 

Woman,  Nature's  bonniest  blossom, 

Soft  desire  may  beet  thine  eye, 
Yet  within  thy  heavin'  bosom 

Dwells  deep-blushing  modestye. 
2  B  2 
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O  let  never  lover  sever 

From  its  stalk  this  gem  of  morn, 
Else  it  droops  an'  dies  for  ever, 

Leavin'  bare  the  festerin'  thorn. 

Woman's  maiden  love's  the  dearest, 
Sweetest  bliss,  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Thine  the  blame  the  garland  wearest, 
If  through  life  it  disna  live. 

Sweet  the  rose's  early  blossom, 
Opening  to  the  morning  ray  ; 

For  one  blemish  on  its  bosom, 
Would  you  crush  it  in  the  clay  ? 

Though  the  tender  scion's  woundit 
By  a  reptile's  pois'nous  twine, 

Must  the  noxious  weeds  around  it 
In  its  ruin  all  combine  ? 

Female  youth,  to  guile  a  stranger, 
Doomed  too  oft  to  endless  pain, 

Set  the  butt  of  every  danger, 
Left  the  mark  of  cold  disdain. 

Should  stern  justice  blot  a  grievance 
Out  from  Nature's  mighty  sum, 

First  of  a'  may  plead  forbearance. 
Female  innocence  o'ercome. 

Robin  showed  his  dear  affection, 
Gae  his  bairn  a  welcome  kiss, 
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Never  made  one  harsh  reflection, 
Never  said  she'd  done  amiss. 

To  her  native  cottage  led  her, 
Heard  her  suff 'rins  by  the  way  ; 

Short  the  answer  Robin  made  her, 
"  A"  like  lost  sheep  gang  astray  !" 

Thus,  from  guilt  an'  dire  destruction, 
Robin  saved  his  fallen  child  ; 

Mourned  alone  her  base  seduction, 
Won  her  soul  by  manners  mild. 

Aft,  of  Heaven,  in  accents  movin', 
Pardon  begged  for  errors  past ; 

Kind  regard,  an'  language  lovin', 
Marked  the  parent  to  the  last. 

Hearts  replete  with  love  an'  duty 
Easiest  levelled  i'  the  dust ; 

Guardians  over  female  beauty, 
Nice  an'  precious  is  your  trust. 

Should  stern  justice  blot  ae  grievance, 
Out  o'  Nature's  mighty  sum, 

First  of  a'  may  plead  forbearance, 
Female  innocence  o'ercome. 
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SANDY  TOD. 

A  SCOTTISH  PASTOKAL. 

WHO  has  learned  in  love  to  languish  * 
Who  has  felt  affliction's  rod  ? 

They  will  mourn  the  melting  anguish, 
And  the  loss  o'  Sandy  Tod. 

Sandy  was  a  lad  o'  vigour, 

Lithe  an'  tight  o'  lith  an'  limb  : 

For  a  stout  an'  manly  figure, 
Few  could  ding  or  equal  him. 

In  a  cottage  poor  and  nameless, 

By  a  little  bouzy  linn, 
Sandy  led  a  life  right  blameless, 

Far  frae  ony  strife  or  din. 

Annan's  fertile  dale  beyon'  him 

Spread  her  fields  an'  meadows  green  ; 

Hoary  Hartfell  towered  aboon  him, 
Smiling  to  the  sun — gude-e'en. 

Few  his  wants,  his  wishes  fewer  ; 

Save  his  flocks,  nae  care  had  he ; 
Never  heart  than  his  was  truer, 

Tender  to  the  last  degree. 

He  was  learned,  and  every  tittle 
That  he  read,  believed  it  true  ; 
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Saving  chapters  cross  an'  kittle, 
He  could  read  his  Bible  through. 

Aft  he  read  the  acts  of  Joseph, 

How  wi'  a'  his  friends  he  met ; 
Aye  the  hair  his  noddle  rose  off, 

Aye  his  cheeks  wi'  tears  were  wet. 

Seven  bonnie  buskit  simmers 

O'er  the  Sol  way  Frith  had  fled, 
Sin'  a  flock  o'  ewes  an'  gimmers, 

Out  amang  the  hills  he  fed. 

Some  might  brag  o'  knowledge  deeper, 
But  nae  herd  was  loed  sae  weel ; 

Sandy's  hirsel  proved  their  keeper 
Was  a  cannie  carefu'  chiel. 

Aye,  when  ony  tentless  lammie 

Wi'  its  neibours  chanced  to  go, 
Sandy  kend  the  careless  mammy, 

Whether  she  cried  mae  or  no. 

Warldly  wealth  an'  grandeur  scorning 

Weel  he  liked  his  little  bield ; 
Ilka  e'ening,  ilka  morning, 

Sandy  to  his  Maker  kneeled. 

You  wha  bouze  the  wine  sae  nappy, 
An'  are  fanned  wi'  loud  applause. 

Can  ye  trow  the  lad  was  happy  ? 
Really,  'tis  believed,  he  was. 
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In  the  day  sae  dark  an'  showery, 
I  hae  seen  the  bonnie  bow, 

When  arrayed  in  all  its  glory, 
Vanish  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

I  hae  seen  the  rose  of  Yarrow, 
While  it  bloomed  upon  the  spray, 

Blushing  by  its  flaunting  marrow, 
Quickly  fade,  an'  fade  for  aye. 

Fading  as  the  forest  roses, 
Transient  as  the  radiant  bow, 

Fleeting  as  the  shower  that  follows, 
Is  dame  Happiness,  below. 

Unadmired  she'll  hover  near  ye, 
In  the  rural  sport  she'll  play ; 

Woo  her, — she'll  at  distance  hear  ye, 
Press  her, — she  is  gane  for  aye. 

She  had  Sandy  aye  attendit ; 

Seemed  obedient  to  his  nod  ; 
Now  his  happy  hours  are  endit, — 

Lack-a-day  for  Sandy  Tod  ! 

I'  the  kirk  ae  Sunday  sittin', 
Where  to  be  he  seldom  failed, 

Sandy's  tender  heart  was  smitten 
Wi'  a  wound  that  never  healed. 

Sally,  dressed  in  hat  an'  feather, 
Worshipped  in  a  neibrin"  pew  ; 
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Sandy  sat — he  kendna  whether  : 
Sandy  felt — he  wistna  how. 

Though  the  parson  charmed  the  audience, 

An'  drew  tears  frae  mony  een, 
Sandy  heard  a  noise,  like  baudrons 

Murring  i'  the  bed  at  e'en ! 

Aince  or  twice  his  sin  alarmed  him, — 
Down  he  looked  an'  breathed  a  prayer  ; 

Sally  had  o'  mind  disarmed  him, 
Heart  an'  soul  an*  a'  was  there ! 

Luckily  her  een  were  from  him  ; 

Aye  they  beamed  anither  road  ; 
Aince  a  smiling  glance  set  on  him — 

"  Mercy,  Lord  !"  quo'  Sandy  Tod. 

A'  that  night  he  lay  an'  turned  him, 

Fastit  a'  the  following  day, 
Till  the  eastern  lamps  were  burnin', 

An'  ca'd  up  the  gloaming  gray. 

Res  lute  made  by  desperation, 

Down  the  glen  in  haste  he  ran  ; 
Soon  he  reached  her  habitation, 

A  forfoughten  love-sick  man. 

I  wad  sing  the  happy  meeting, 

Were  it  new  or  strange  to  thee  ; 
Weel  ye  ken,  'tis  but  repeating 

What  has  passed  'tween  ane  an'  me. 
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Ae  white  hand  around  me  pressed  hard, 
Oft  my  restless  heart  has  felt ; 

But  when  hers  on  Sandy  rested, 
His  fond  heart  was  like  to  melt ! 

Sandy's  breast  wi'  love  was  luntin', 
Modest  Sally  speechless  lay, 

Orion's  sceptre  bored  the  mountain, 
Loud  the  cock  proclaimed  the  day. 

Sandy  rase — his  bonnet  daddit — 
Begged  a  kiss — gat  nine  or  ten  ; 

Then  the  hay,  sae  rowed  an'  saddit, 
Towzled  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

You  hae  seen,  on  April  morning, 
Light  o'  heart  the  playful  lamb, 

Skipping,  dancing,  bondage  scorning, 
Wander  heedless  o'  its  dam. 

Sometimes  gaun,  an'  sometimes  rinning. 

Sandy  to  his  mountains  wan  ; 
Roun'  about  his  flocks  gaed  singing ; 

Never  was  a  blyther  man. 

Never  did  his  native  nation, 
Sun  or  sky,  wear  sic  a  hue  ; 

In  his  een  the  hale  creation 
Wore  a  face  entirely  new. 

Weel  he  loed  his  faithfu'  Ruffler, 
Weel  the  bird  sang  on  the  tree  ; 
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Meanest  creatures  doomed  to  suffer, 
Brought  the  tear  into  his  e'e, 

Sandy's  heart  was  undesigning, 

Soft  an'  loving  as  the  dove, 
Scarcely  could  it  bear  refining 

By  the  gentle  fire  o'  love. 

Sally's  blossom  soon  was  blighted 

By  untimely  winter  prest ; 
Sally  had  Been  wooed,  an'  slighted, 

By  a  farmer  in  the  West. 

But  a  wound  that  baffled  healing, 

Came  from  that  once  cherished  flame. 

Fell  disease,  in  silence  stealing, 
Pressed  upon  her  lovely  frame. 

Her  liquid  eye  so  brightly  meek, 

Grew  dim — the  pulse  of  life  beat  low  ; 

The  rose  still  bloomed  upon  her  cheek, 
But  ah  !  it  wore  a  hectic  glow. 

Every  day  to  Sandy  dearer, 

Mair  bewitching,  an'  mair  sweet ; 

Aince  when  he  gaed  West  to  see  her 
She  lay  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Yet  the  farmer  still  was  cheery, 

Reckless,  careless  o'  his  crime, 
Though  the  maid  that  loed  him  dearly 

He  had  slain  in  early  prime. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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Sternies,  blush,  an'  hide  your  faces  ! 

Veil  thee,  moon,  in  sable  hue  ! 
Else  thy  locks,  for  human  vices, 

Soon  will  dreep  wi'  pity's  dew  ! 

Thou,  who  rul'st  the  rolling  thunder ! 

Thou,  who  dart'st  the  flying  flame  ! 
Wilt  thou  vengeance  aye  keep  under, 

Due  for  injured  love  an'  fame  ? 

Cease,  dear  maid,  thy  kind  bewailing, 
In  thy  e'e  the  tear-drops  shine  ; 

Cease  to  mourn  thy  sex's  failing, 
I  may  drap  a  tear  for  mine. 

Man,  the  lord  o'  the  creation, 
Lightened  wi'  a  ray  divine, 

Lost  to  feeling,  truth,  an'  reason, 
Lags  the  brutal  tribes  behind ! 

You  hae  seen  the  harmless  conie, 
Following  hame  its  mate  to  rest, 

One  ensnared,  the  frighted  cronie 
Flee  amazed  wi'  panting  breast — 

So  amazed,  an'  dumb  wi'  horror, 
Sandy  fled  he  kendna  where  ; 

Never  heart  than  his  was  sorer, 
It  was  mair  than  he  could  bear. 

Seven  days  on  yonder  mountain 
He  lay  sobbing,  late  an'  soon, 
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Till  discovered  by  a  fountain. 
Railing  at  the  dowie  moon. 

Weeping  a*  the  day  he'd  wander 

Through  yon  dismal  glen  alane  ; 
By  the  stream  at  night  wad  dander, 

Raving  o'er  his  Sally's  name. 

Shunned  an'  pitied  by  the  world, 

Lang  a  humbling  sight  was  he, 
Till  one  frenzied  moment  hurled 

Him  to  lang  eternity. 

Sitting  on  yon  steep  so  rocky, 

Fearless  as  the  boding  crow, — 
No,  dear  maid,  I  winna  shock  thee, 

Wi'  the  bloody  scene  below. 

'Neath  yon  aik,  decayed  an'  rotten', 
Where  the  hardy  woodbine  twines, 

Now  in  peace  he  lies  forgotten  ; 

Ower  his  head  these  simple  lines  : — 

"  Lover,  pause,  while  I  implore  thee, 

Still  to  walk  in  Virtue's  road ; 
An'  to  say,  as  ye  walk  o'er  me, 
Lack-a-day  for  Sandy  Tod  !' '' 
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FAREWELL  TO  ETTRICK. 

FAUEWEEL,  green  Ettrick  !  fare-thee-weel ! 

I  own  I'm  unco  laith  to  leave  thee ; 
Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel, 

Nor  half  the  cause  I  hae  to  grieve  me  ! 

There  first  I  saw  the  rising  morn ; 

There  first  my  infant  mind  unfurled, 
To  ween  that  spot  where  I  was  born, 

The  very  centre  of  the  world. 

I  thought  the  hills  were  sharp  as  knives, 
An'  the  braid  lift  lay  whomel'd  on  them, 

An'  glowred  wi'  wonder  at  the  wives 
That  spak  o'  ither  hills  ay  on'  them. 

As  ilka  year  gae  something  new, 
Addition  to  my  mind  or  stature, 

So  fast  my  love  for  Ettrick  grew, 
Implanted  in  my  very  nature. 

I've  sung,  in  mony  a  rustic  lay, 

Her  heroes,  hills,  and  verdant  groves  ; 

Her  wilds  an'  vallies ;  fresh  and  gay, 
Her  shepherds'  and  her  maidens'  loves. 

I  had  a  thought, — a  poor  vain  thought ! 

That  some  time  I  might  do  her  honour ; 
But  a'  my  hopes  are  come  to  nought, 

I'm  forced  to  turn  my  back  upon  her. 
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She's  thrown  me  out  o'  house  an'  hauld, 

My  heart  got  never  sic  a  thrust ! 
An'  my  poor  parents,  frail  an'  auld, 

Are  forced  to  leave  their  kindred  dust. 

But  fare-ye-weel,  my  native  stream, 

Frae  a'  regret  be  ye  preserved  ! 
Ye'll  may  be  cherish  some  at  hame, 

Wha  dinna  just  sae  weel  deserve  't. 

There  is  nae  man  on  a'  your  banks 
Will  ever  say  that  I  did  wrang  him  ; 

The  lasses  hae  my  dearest  thanks 
For  a'  the  joys  I  had  amang  them. 

Though  twined  by  rough  an'  ragin'  seas, 
An'  mountains  capt  wi'  wreaths  o'  snaw, 

To  think  o'  them  I'll  never  cease, 
As  lang  as  I  can  think  ava, 

I'll  make  the  Harris  rocks  to  ring 

Wi'  ditties  wild,  when  nane  shall  hear ; 

The  Lewis  shores  shall  learn  to  sing 
The  names  o'  them  I  lo'ed  sae  dear; 

But  there  is  ane  aboon  the  lave, 

I'll  carve  on  ilka  lonely  green ; 
The  sea-bird  tossin'  on  the  wave, 

Shall  learn  the  name  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

Ye  gods  take  care  o'  my  dear  lass  ! 
That  as  I  leave  her  I  may  find  her ; 
2  c  2 
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Till  that  blest  time  shall  come  to  pass, 
When  we  shall  meet  nae  mair  to  sinder. 

Fareweel,  my  Ettrick!  fare-thee-weel ! 

I  own  I'm  unco  laith  to  leave  thee  ; 
Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel, 

Nor  half  o'  that  I  hae  to  grieve  me. 

My  parents  crazy  grown  wi'  eild, 
How  I  rejoice  to  stand  their  stay  ! 

I  thought  to  be  their  help  an'  shield, 
An*  comfort  till  their  hindmost  day  ; 

Wi'  gentle  hand  to  close  their  een, 
An'  weet  the  yird  wi'  mony  a  tear, 

That  held  the  dust  o'  ilka  frien'  ; 
O'  friends  sae  tender  an'  sincere : 

It  winna  do  : — I  maun  away 

To  yon  rough  isle,  sae  bleak  an'  dun ; 
Lang  will  they  mourn,  baith  night  an*  day 

The  absence  o'  their  darling  son. 

An*  my  dear  Will !  how  will  I  fen', 
Without  thy  kind  an'  ardent  care  ? 

Without  thy  verse-inspirin'  pen, 

My  muse  will  sleep,  an'  sing  nae  mair. 

Fareweel  to  a'  my  kith  an"  kin  ! 

To  ilka  friend  I  held  sae  dear  ! 
How  happy  hae  we  often  been, 

Wi'  music,  mirth  an'  hamely  cheer  ! 
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Nae  mair  your  gilded  banks  at  noon, 

Swells  to  my  sang  in  echoes  glad  ; 
Nae  mair  I'll  screed  the  ran  tin'  tune, 

That  haflins  put  the  younkers  mad. 

Nae  mair  amang  the  haggs  an'  rocks, 
While  hounds  wi'  music  fill  the  air, 

We'll  hunt  the  sly  an'  sulky  fox, 
Or  trace  the  wary  circlin'  hare  ! 

My  happy  days  wi'  you  are  past, 

An',  waes  my  heart,  will  ne'er  return  ! 

The  brightest  day  may  overcast, 

An'  man  was  made  at  times  to  mourn. 

But  if  I  ken  my  dyin'  day, 

Though  a  foreworn  an'  waefu'  man, 

I'll  tak  my  staff,  an'  post  away, 
To  yield  my  life  where  it  began. 

If  I  should  sleep  nae  mair  to  wake, 

In  yon  far  isle  beyond  the  tide. 
Set  up  a  headstane  for  my  sake, 

An'  prent  upon  its  ample  side  ; — 

"  In  memory  of  a  shepherd  boy, 

Who  left  us  for  a  distant  shore  ; 
Love  was  his  life,  and  song  his  joy  ; 

But  now  he's  dead — we  add  no  more  !" 

Fareweel,  green  Ettrick  !  fare-thee-weel ! 
I  own  I'm  something  wae  to  leave  thee  ; 
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Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel, 

Nor  half  the  cause  I  hae  to  grieve  me ! 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS 


ACJLD  DOG  HECTOR. 

COME,  my  auld,  towzy,  trusty  friend, 
What  gars  ye  look  sae  dung  wi'  wae  ? 

D'ye  think  my  favour's  at  an  end, 
Because  thy  head  is  turnin'  gray  ? 

Although  thy  strength  begins  to  fail, 
Its  best  was  spent  in  serving  me  ; 

An'  can  I  grudge  thy  wee  bit  meal, 
Some  comfort  in  thy  age  to  gie  ? 

For  mony  a  day,  frae  sun  to  sun, 

We've  toiled  fu'  hard  wi'  ane  anither ; 

An'  mony  a  thousand  mile  thou'st  run, 
To  keep  my  thraward  flocks  thegither. 

To  nae  thrawn  boy  nor  naughty  wife, 
Shall  thy  auld  banes  become  a  drudge  ; 

At  cats  an'  callans  a'  thy  life, 

Thou  ever  bor'st  a  mortal  grudge. 
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An'  whiles  thy  surly  look  declared, 
Thou  loe'd  the  women  warst  of  a'  ; 

Because  my  love  wi'  thee  they  shared, 
A  matter  out  o'  right  or  law. 

When  sittin'  wi'  my  bonnie  Meg, 
Mair  happy  than  a  prince  could  be, 

Thou  placed'st  thee  by  her  other  leg, 
An'  watched  her  wi'  a  jealous  e'e. 

An'  then  at  ony  start  or  flare, 

Thou  wad'st  hae  worried  furiouslye ; 

While  I  was  forced  to  curse  an'  swear, 
Afore  thou  wad'st  forbidden  be. 

Yet  wad  she  clasp  thy  towzy  paw  ; 

Thy  gruesome  grips  were  never  skaithly  ; 
An'  thou  than  her  hast  been  mair  true, 

An'  truer  than  the  friend  that  gae  thee. 

Ah  me !  o'  fashion,  self,  an'  pride, 
Mankind  hae  read  me  sic  a  lecture ! 

But  yet  it's  a'  in  part  repaid 

By  thee,  my  faithful,  grateful  Hector  ! 

O'er  past  imprudence,  oft  alane 

I've  shed  the  saut  an"  silent  tear  ; 
Then  sharin'  a'  my  grief  an'  pain, 

My  poor  auld  friend  came  snoovin'  near. 

For  a'  the  days  we've  sojourned  here, 
An'  they've  been  neither  fine  nor  few, 
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That  thought  possest  thee  year  to  year, 
That  a'  my  griefs  arase  frae  you. 

Wi'  waesome  face  an'  hingin'  head, 

Thou  wad'st  hae  pressed  thee  to  my  knee  ; 

While  I  thy  looks  as  weel  could  read, 
As  thou  had'st  said  in  words  to  me ; — 

"  O  my  dear  master,  dinna  greet  ; 

What  hae  I  ever  done  to  vex  thee  ? 
See  here  I'm  cowrin'  at  your  feet ; 

Just  take  my  life,  if  I  perplex  thee. 

"  For  a'  my  toil,  my  wee  drap  meat 

Is  a'  the  wage  I  ask  of  thee  ; 
For  whilk  I'm  oft  obliged  to  wait 

Wi'  hungry  wame  an'  patient  e'e. 

"  Whatever  wayward  course  ye  steer; 

Whatever  sad  mischance  o'ertake  ye ; 
Man,  here  is  ane  will  hald  ye  dear  ! 

Man,  here  is  ane  will  ne'er  forsake  ye  !" 

Yes,  my  puir  beast,  though  friends  me  scorn, 
Whom  mair  than  life  I  valued  dear ; 

An'  thraw  me  out  to  fight  forlorn, 
Wi'  ills  my  heart  do  hardly  bear. 

While  I  hae  thee  to  bear  a  part — 

My  health,  my  plaid,  an'  heezle  rung, — 

I'll  scorn  th'  unfeeling  haughty  heart, 
The  saucy  look,  and  slanderous  tongue. 
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Some  friends,  by  pop'lar  envy  swayed, 

Are  ten  times  waur  than  ony  fae ! 
My  heart  was  theirs :  an'  to  them  laid 

As  open  as  the  light  o'  day. 

I  feared  my  ain  ;  but  had  nae  dread, 
That  I  for  loss  o'  theirs  should  mourn  ; 

Or  that  when  luck  an'  favour  fled, 
Their  friendship  wad  injurious  turn. 

But  He  who  feeds  the  ravens  young, 

Lets  naething  pass  he  disna  see  ; 
He'll  sometime  judge  o'  right  an'  wrang, 

An'  aye  provide  for  you  an'  me. 

An'  hear  me,  Hector,  thee  I'll  trust, 

As  far  as  thou  hast  wit  an'  skill ; 
Sae  will  I  ae  sweet  lovely  breast, 

To  me  a  balm  for  every  ill. 

To  these  my  trust  shall  ever  turn, 
While  I  have  reason  truth  to  scan  ; 

But  ne'er  beyond  my  mother's  son, 

To  aught  that  bears  the  shape  o'  man. — 

I  ne'er  could  thole  thy  cravin'  face, 

Nor  when  ye  pattit  on  my  knee ; 
Though  in  a  far  an'  unco  place, 

I've  whiles  been  forced  to  beg  for  thee. 

Even  now  I'm  in  my  master's  power, 

Where  my  regard  may  scarce  be  shown  ; 
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But  ere  I'm  forced  to  gie  thee  o'er, 

When  thou  art  auld  an'  senseless  grown, 

I'll  get  a  cottage  o'  my  ain, 

Some  wee  bit  cannie,  lonely  biel', 

Where  thy  auld  heart  shall  rest  fu'  fain, 
An'  share  wi'  me  my  humble  meal. 

Thy  post  shall  be  to  guard  the  door 
Wi'  gousty  bark,  whate'er  betides  ; 

Of  cats  an'  hens  to  clear  the  floor, 
An'  bite  the  flaes  that  vex  thy  sides. 

When  my  last  bannock's  on  the  hearth, 
Of  that  thou  sanna  want  thy  share ; 

While  I  hae  house  or  hauld  on  earth, 
My  Hector  shall  hae  shelter  there. 

An'  should  grim  death  thy  noddle  save, 
Till  he  has  made  an'  end  o'  me  ; 

Ye'll  lye  a  wee  while  on  the  grave 
O'  ane  wha  aye  was  kind  to  thee. 

There's  nane  alive  will  miss  me  mair  ; 

An'  though  in  words  thou  can'st  not  wail, 
On  a'  the  claes  thy  master  ware, 

I  ken  thoult  smell  an'  wag  thy  tail. 

If  e'er  I'm  forced  wi'  thee  to  part, 
Which  will  be  sair  against  my  will  ; 

I'll  sometimes  mind  thy  honest  heart, 
As  lang  as  I  can  climb  a  hill. 
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Come,  my  auld,  towzy,  trusty  friend, 
Let's  speel  to  Queensb'ry's  lofty  height ; 

All  warldly  cares  we'll  leave  behind, 
An*  onward  look  to  days  more  bright. 

While  gazing  o'er  the  Lawland  dales, 
Despondence  on  the  breeze  shall  flee  ; 

An'  muses  leave  their  native  vales 
To  scale  the  clouds  wi'  you  an'  me. 


MAY  OF  THE  MORIL  GLEN. 

I  WILL  tell  you  of  ane  wondrous  tale, 

As  ever  was  told  by  man, 
Or  ever  was  sung  by  minstrel  meet 

Since  this  base  world  began : — 

It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May, 

That  dwelt  in  the  Moril  Glen, 
The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame, 

But  a  devil  amongst  the  men ; 

For  nine  of  them  sticket  themselves  for  love, 

And  ten  louped  in  the  main, 
And  seven-and-thirty  brake  their  hearts, 

And  never  loved  women  again  ; 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  she  was  in  love, 

And  ran  wodde  for  a  while — 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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There  was  siccan  language  in  every  look, 
And  a  speire  in  every  smile. 

And  she  had  seventy  scores  of  ewes, 
That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down, 

On  the  bonnie  braid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 
And  these  were  all  her  own  ; 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  sturdy  steers, 

And  blithesome  kids  enew, 
That  danced  as  light  as  gloaming  flies 

Out  through  the  falling  dew. 

And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  bull. 
The  dread  of  the  hail  countrye, 

And  three-and-thretty  good  milk  kye, 
To  bear  him  companye  ; 

And  she  had  geese  and  goslings  too, 

And  ganders  of  muckil  din, 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains, 

And  hearts  of  pride  within ; 

And  she  had  cocks  with  curled  kaims, 
And  hens,  full  crouse  and  glad, 

That  chanted  in  her  own  stick-yard, 
And  cackillit  and  laid  like  mad ; 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  lordly  trim, 
The  Lord  in  Heaven  he  knew  full  well, 

But  nobody  knew  but  him  ; 
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For  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man, 

To  prince,  nor  yet  to  king — 
She  never  was  given  in  holy  church, 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  ring. 

So  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said  ; 

But  the  tale  was  in  sore  mistime, 
For  a  maiden  she  could  hardly  be, 

With  a  daughter  in  beauty's  prime. 

But  this  bonnie  May,  she  never  knew 

A  father's  kindly  claim  ; 
She  never  was  bless'd  in  holy  church, 

Nor  christen'd  in  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  so  supreme, 
Some  fear'd  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  brood, 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  faeme. 

Some  said  she  was  found  in  a  fairy  ring, 

And  born  of  the  fairy  queen  ; 
For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 

That  night  she  first  was  seen. 

Some  said  her  mother  was  a  witch, 

Come  frae  ane  far  countrye  ; 
Or  a  princess  loved  by  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  sea ! 

Oh,  there  are  doings  here  below 
That  mortal  ne'er  should  ken  ; 
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For  there  are  things  in  this  fair  world 
Beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

Ae  thing  most  sure  and  certain  was — 

For  the  bedesmen  told  it  me — 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  Moril  Glen 

Ne'er  spoke  a  word  but  three. 

And  the  masons  who  biggit  that  wild  ha'  house 

Ne'er  spoke  word  good  nor  ill ; 
They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  hill. 

They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 
But  they  ate  their  bread  like  Christian  men, 

And  drank  of  the  crystal  well. 

And  whenever  man  said  word  to  them, 
They  stay'd  their  speech  full  soon  ; 

For  they  shook  their  heads,  and  raised  their  hands, 
And  look'd  to  Heaven  aboon. 

And  the  kdy  came — and  there  she  'bade 

For  mony  a  lonely  day  ; 
But  whether  she  bred  her  bairn  to  God — 

To  read  but  and  to  pray — 

There  was  no  man  wist,  though  all  men  guess'd, 

And  guess'd  with  fear  and  dread  ; 
But  oh  she  grew  ane  virgin  rose, 

To  seemly  womanheid  ! 
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And  no  man  could  look  on  her  face, 

And  eyne  that  beam'd  so  clear 
But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  his  heart, 

Far  sharper  than  a  spear. 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  could  overwin, 
But  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  iron 

Reeking  his  heart  within. 

So  that  around  the  Moril  Glen 

Our  brave  young  men  did  lie, 
With  limbs  as  lydder,  and  as  lythe, 

As  duddis  hung  out  to  dry. 

And  aye  the  tears  ran  down  in  streams 

Ower  cheeks  right  woe-begone  ; 
And  aye  they  gasped,  and  they  gratte, 

And  thus  made  piteous  moan  : — 

"  Alake  that  I  had  ever  been  born, 

Or  dandelit  on  the  knee; 
Or  rockit  in  ane  cradle  bed, 

Beneath  a  mother's  ee  ! 

"  Oh  !  had  I  died  before  my  cheek 

To  woman's  breast  had  lain, 
Then  had  I  ne'er  for  woman's  love 

Endured  this  burning  pain  ! 

"  For  love  is  like  the  fiery  flame 
That  quivers  through  the  rain, 
2  D  2 
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And  love  is  like  the  pang  of  death 
That  splits  the  heart  in  twain. 

"  If  I  had  loved  earthly  thing, 

Of  earthly  blithesomeness, 
I  might  have  been  beloved  again, 

And  bathed  in  earthly  bliss. 

"  But  I  have  loved  ane  freakish  fay 

Of  frowardness  and  sin, 
With  heavenly  beauty  on  the  face, 

And  heart  of  stone  within. 

"  O,  for  the  gloaming  calm  of  death 

To  close  my  mortal  day — 
The  last  benighting  heave  of  breath, 

That  rends  the  soul  away  !" 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  west, 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Quhile  it  went  to  the  King  upon  the  throne, 

And  ane  wrothful  man  was  he. — 

"  What !"  said  the  King,  "  and  shall  we  sit 

In  sackcloth  mourning  sad, 
Quhille  all  mine  lieges  of  the  land 

For  ane  young  quean  run  mad  ? 

"  Go  saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed, 

Of  true  Megaira  brode  ; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame, 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 
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"  And  if  I  find  her  elfiii  queen, 

Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 
1  will  burn  her  into  ashes  small, 

And  sift  them  on  the  wind  !" 

The  King  hath  chosen  fourscore  knights, 

All  busked  gallantlye, 
And  he  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

Ae  morning  fair  and  clear, 
This  lovely  May  on  horseback  rode 

To  hunt  the  fallow  deer. 

Her  palfrey  was  of  snowy  hue, 

A  pale  unearthly  thing, 
That  revell'd  over  hill  and  dale 

Like  bird  upon  the  wing. 

Her  screen  was  like  a  net  of  gold, 

That  dazzled  as  it  flew  ; 
Her  mantle  was  of  the  rainbow's  red, 

Her  rail  of  its  bonny  blue. 

A  golden  comb  with  diamonds  bright, 

Her  seemly  virgin  crown, 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lady  light 

O'er  cloud  of  amber  brown. 

The  lightning  that  shot  from  her  eyne, 
Flicker 'd  like  elfin  brand  ; 
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It  was  sharper  nor  the  sharpest  spear 
In  all  Northumberland. 

The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 

Outspread  his  pinions  blue, 
To  keep  him  steady  on  the  perch 

As  his  loved  mistress  flew, 

Although  his  een  shone  like  the  gleam, 

Upon  anc  sable  sea, 
Yet  to  the  twain  that  ower  them  beam'd, 

Compared  they  could  not  be. 

Like  carry  ower  the  morning  sun 

That  shimmers  to  the  wind, 
So  flew  her  locks  upon  the  gale, 

And  stream'd  afar  behind. 

The  King  he  wheel'd  him  round  about, 

And  calleth  to  his  men, 
"  Yonder  she  comes,  this  wierdly  witch, 

This  spirit  of  the  glen  ! 

"  Come  rank  your  master  up  behind, 

This  serpent  to  belay  ; 
I'll  let  you  hear  me  put  her  down 

In  grand  polemic  way." 

Swift  came  the  maid  ower  strath  and  stron- 
Nae  dantonit  dame  was  she — 

Until  the  King  her  path  withstood, 
In  might  and  majestye. 
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The  virgin  cast  on  him  a  look, 

With  gay  and  graceful  air, 
As  on  some  thing  below  her  note, 

That  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

The  King,  whose  belt  was  like  to  burst, 

With  speeches  most  divine, 
Now  felt  ane  throbbing  of  the  heart, 

And  quaking  of  the  spine. 

And  aye  he  gasped  for  his  breath, 

And  gaped  in  dire  dismay, 
And  waved  his  arm,  and  smote  his  breast ; 

But  word  he  could  not  say. 

The  spankie  grewis  they  scowr'd  the  dale, 

The  dun  deer  to  restrain  ; 
The  virgin  gave  her  steed  the  rein , 

And  follow'd,  might  and  main. 

"Go  bring  her  back,"  the  King  he  cried  ; 

'  This  reifery  must  not  be. 
Though  you  should  bind  her  hands  and  feet, 
Go  bring  her  back  to  me." 

The  deer  she  flew,  the  garf  and  grew 

They  follow'd  hard  behind ; 
The  milk-white  palfrey  brush 'd  the  dew 

Far  fleeter  nor  the  wind. 

But  woe  betide  the  lords  and  knights, 
That  taiglit  in  the  dell ! 
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For  though  with  whip  and  spur  they  plied, 
Full  far  behind  they  fell. 

They  look'd  outowre  their  left  shoulders, 

To  see  what  they  might  see, 
And  there  the  King,  in  fit  of  love, 

Lay  spurring  on  the  lea. 

And  aye  he  batter'd  with  his  feet, 

And  rowted  with  despair, 
And  pull'd  the  grass  up  by  the  roots, 

And  flang  it  on  the  air ! 

"  What  ails,  what  ails  my  royal  liege  ? 

Such  grief  I  do  deplore." 
"  Oh  I'm  bewitched,"  the  King  replied, 

"And  gone  for  evermore  ! 

"  Go  bring  her  back — go  bring  her  back- 
Go  bring  her  back  to  me  ; 

For  I  must  either  die  of  love, 
Or  own  that  dear  ladye  ! 

"  That  god  of  love  out  through  iny  soul 

Hath  shot  his  arrows  keen  ; 
And  I  am  enchanted  through  the  heart, 

The  liver,  and  the  spleen." 

The  deer  was  slain  ;  the  royal  train 
Then  closed  the  virgin  round, 

And  then  her  fair  and  lily  hands 
Behind  her  back  were  bound. 
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But  who  should  bind  her  winsome  feet  ? 

That  bred  such  strife  and  pain, 
That  sixteen  brave  and  belted  knights 

Lay  gasping  on  the  plain. 

And  when  she  came  before  the  King, 

Ane  ireful  carle  was  he ; 
Saith  he,  "  Dame,  you  must  be  my  love, 

Or  burn  beneath  ane  tree. 

"  For  I  am  so  sore  in  love  with  thee, 

I  cannot  go  nor  stand ; 
And  thinks  thou  nothing  to  put  down 

The  King  of  fair  Scotland  ?" 

"  No,  I  can  ne'er  be  love  to  thee, 

Nor  any  lord  thou  hast ; 
For  you  are  married  men  each  one, 

And  I  a  maiden  chaste. 

"  But  here  I  promise,  and  I  vow 

By  Scotland's  King  and  crown, 
Who  first  a  widower  shall  prove, 

Shall  claim  me  as  his  own." 

The  King  hath  mounted  his  milk-white  steed, — 

One  word  he  said  not  more, — 
And  he  is  away  from  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  ne'er  rode  king  before. 

He  sank  his  rowels  to  the  naife, 
And  scour'd  the  muir  and  dale, 
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He  held  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
And  louted  to  the  gale, 

Till  wives  ran  skreighing  to  the  door, 

Holding  their  hands  on  high  ; 
They  never  saw  king  in  love  before, 

In  such  extremitye. 

And  every  lord  and  every  knight 

Made  off  his  several  way, 
All  galloping  as  they  had  been  mad, 

Withoutten  stop  or  stay. 

But  there  was  never  such  dool  and  pain 

In  any  land  befel ; 
For  there  is  wickedness  in  man, 

That  grieveth  me  to  tell. 

There  was  one  eye,  and  one  alone, 

Beheld  the  deeds  were  done  ; 
But  the  lovely  Queen  of  Fair  Scotland 

Ne'er  saw  the  morning  sun  ; 

And  seventy-seven  wedded  dames, 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  born, 
The  very  pride  of  all  the  land, 

Were  dead  before  the  morn. 

Then  there  was  nought  but  mourning  weeds, 

And  sorrow,  and  dismay  ; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  still, 

And  jostled  by  the  way. 
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And  graves  were  howkit  in  green  kirkyards, 

And  howkit  deep  and  wide  ; 
While  bedlars  swairfit  for  very  toil, 

The  comely  corps  to  hide. 

The  graves,  with  their  unseemly  jaws, 

Stood  gaping  day  and  night 
To  swallow  up  the  fair  and  young  ; — 

It  was  ane  grievous  sight ! 

And  the  bonny  May  of  the  Moril  Glen 

Is  weeping  in  despair, 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  fair  Scotland 

Could  be  her  home  nae  mair. 

Then  there  were  chariots  came  o'er  night, 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  cloud 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Some  said  they  came  out  of  the  rock, 

And  some  out  of  the  sea  ; 
And  some  said  they  were  sent  from  hell. 

To  bring  that  fair  lad  ye. 

When  the  day  sky  began  to  frame 

The  grizly  eastern  fell, 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 

His  dark  and  eery  cell, 

The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame 

Pass'd  from  the  Moril  Glen ; 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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And  ne'er  may  such  a  deadly  eye 
Shine  amongst  Christian  men  ! 

In  seven  chariots,  gilded  bright, 

The  train  went  o'er  the  fell, 
All  wrapt  within  ane  shower  of  hail ; 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 

But  there  was  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

The  like  ne'er  sail'd  the  faeme, 
For  no  man  of  her  country  knew, 

Her  colours,  or  her  name. 

Her  mast  was  made  of  beaten  gold, 

Her  sails  of  the  silken  twine, 
And  a  thousand  pennons  stream  "d  behind, 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

As  she  lay  mirror'd  in  the  main, 

It  was  a  comely  view, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breeze  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud, 

Right  over  ford  and  fen, 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glen 

From  eyes  of  sinful  men. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheel'd  and  row'd, 

As  wan  as  death  unshriven, 
Like  dead  cloth  of  ane  angel  grim, 

Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 
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It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 

Toil  through  the  morning  gray, 
And  whenever  it  reach'd  the  comely  ship, 

She  set  sail  and  away. 

She  set  her  sail  before  the  gale, 

As  it  began  to  sing, 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide, 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

Tne  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  of  Fife, 
And  the  blackguard  seals  they  yowlit  for  dread, 

And  swam  for  death  and  life. 

But  aye  the  ship,  the  bonny  ship, 

Outowre  the  green  wave  flew, 
Swift  as  the  solan  on  the  wing, 

Or  terrified  sea-mew. 

No  billow  breasted  on  her  prow, 

Nor  levell'd  on  the  lee  ; 
She  seem'd  to  sail  upon  the  air 

And  never  touch  the  sea. 

And  away,  and  away  went  the  bonny  ship, 

Which  man  never  more  did  see ; 
But  whether  she  went  to  heaven  or  hell, 

Was  ne'er  made  known  to  me. 
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NOTE  I. 
The  dowflew  east,  the  daw  flew  west. — P.  189. 

I  borrowed  the  above  line  from  a  beautiful  old  rhyme  which  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  repeat,  but  of  which  she  knew  no  tra- 
dition ;  and  from  this  introduction  the  part  of  the  dove  naturally 
arose.  The  rhyme  runs  thus: 

"  The  heron  flew  east,  the  heron  flew  west, 

The  heron  flew  to  the  fair  forest. 

For  there  she  saw  a  lovely  bower, 

Was  a'  clad  o'er  wi'  lily  flower, 

And  in  the  bower  there  was  a  bed, 

Wi1  silken  sheets,  an'  weel  down  spread, 

And  in  the  bed  there  lay  a  knight, 

Whose  wounds  did  bleed  both  day  and  night ; 

And  by  the  bed  there  stood  a  stane, 

And  there  was  eet  a  leal  maiden, 

With  silver  needle  and  silken  thread, 

Stemming  the  wounds  when  they  did  bleed.— 

NOTE  II. 
Toffie  her  a'  the  lands  o'  Dryfe.—P.  190. 

The  river  Dryfe  forms  the  south  east  district  of  Annandale  ;  on 
its  banks  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Grseme  still  remain  in  consider- 
able uniformity. 
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NOTE  III. 

The  run  had  drank  frae  Keilderfell, 
His  beverage  of  the  morning  dew. — P.  190. 

Keilder  fells  are  those  hills  which  lie  eastward  of  the  sources  of 
North  Tyne. 

NOTE  IV. 

When,  to !  Sir  David's  trusty  hound, 

Wi'  humpling  back  an'  a  itiaefu'  e'e. — P.  192. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  shepherd's  dog  watched  his  corpse  in 
the  snow  among  the  mountains  of  this  country,  until  nearly  fam- 
ished, and  at  last  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  his  disfigured 
master. 

NOTEV. 

When  the  lady  o'  Thirlestane  rote  in  her  sleep. — P.  196. 

The  lady  here  alluded  to  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Scott, 
the  last  knight  of  Thirlestane,  of  whom  the  reader  shall  hear  fur- 
ther. Thirlestane  is  situated  high  on  the  Ettrick,  and  was  the 
baronial  castle  of  the  Scotts  of  Thirlestane.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Napier,  who  wears  the  arms  of  that 
ancient  house.  The  mill  is  still  on  the  old  site. 

NOTE  VI. 

O  lady,  'tit  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead-bell ! 

An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  goud  nor  fee. — P.  197. 

By  the  dead-bell  is  meant  a  tinkling  in  the  ears,  which  our 
peasantry  in  the  country  regard  as  a  secret  intelligence  of  some 
friend's  decease.  Thus  this  natural  occurrence  strikes  many  with 
a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds  me  of  a  trifling  anecdote,  which 
I  will  here  relate  as  an  instance.  Our  two  servant-girls  agreed  to 
2  E  2 
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go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night  after  supper,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  from  which  I  strove  to  persuade  them,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail. So,  after  going  to  the  apartment  where  I  slept,  I  took  a 
driiiking-glass,  and,  coming  close  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made 
two  or  three  sweeps  round  the  lips  of  the  glass  with  my  finger, 
which  caused  a  loud  shrill  sound.  I  then  overheard  the  following 
dialogue. — B.  "  Ah,  mercy!  the  dead-bell  went  through  my  head 
just  now  with  such  aknell  as  I  never  beard."  J.  "  I  heard  it  too." 
B.  "  Did  you  indeed  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I  never  knew  of  two 
hearing  it  at  the  same  time  before."  J.  "  We  will  not  go  to 
Midgehope  to-night."  -B.  "  I  would  not  go  for  all  the  world.  I 
shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat :  who  knows  what  these 
wild  Irishes  may  have  done  to  him?" 

Amongst  people  less  conversant  in  the  manners  of  the  cottage 
than  I  have  been,  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  I  am  prone 
to  magnify  these  vulgar  superstitions,  in  order  to  give  countenance 
to  several  of  them  hinted  at  in  the  ballads.  Therefore,  as  this  book 
is  designed  solely  for  amusement,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  here 
detailing  a  few  more  of  them,  which  still  linger  amongst  the  wilds 
of  the  country  to  this  day,  and  which  I  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  a  thousand  times ;  and  from  these  the  reader  may  judge 
what  they  must  have  been  in  the  times  to  which  these  ballads  refer. 

In  addition  to  the  dead-bell. — If  one  of  the  ears  is  at  any  time 
seized  with  a  glowing  heat,  which  may  very  easily  happen,  if 
exposed  to  a  good  fire  or  a  strong  wind,  they  straight  conclude  that 
some  person  is  talking  of  them.  They  then  turn  to  such  as  are 
near  them,  and  put  the  following  question  :  "  Right  lug,  left  lug, 
whilk  lug  glows?"  That  person  immediately  guesseth ;  and  if 
the  one  that  glows  is  hit  upon,  they  say,  "  You  love  me  better  than 
they  who  talk  of  me ;"  and  so  conclude  they  are  all  ill  spoken  of.  But 
if  the  guesser  hits  upon  the  wrong  lug,  they  say,  "  You  love  me 
worse  than  they  who  talk  of  me;  and  rest  satisfied  that  some  person 
is  saying  good  of  them.  When  the  nostrils  itch,  they  are  sure  to 
hear  tell  of  some  person  being  dead  ;  and  the  death-watch,  the  death- 
tap,  and  the  death-neap,  which  last  is  a  loud  sharp  stroke,  are  still 
current ;  whilst  the  belief  in  wraiths,  ghaists,  and  bogles,  is  little 
or  nothing  abated. 
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When  they  sneeze  on  first  stepping  out  of  bed  in  the*  morning, 
they  are  thence  certified  that  strangers  will  be  there  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  in  numbers  corresponding  to  the  times  they  sneeze ; 
and  if  a  feather,  a  straw,  or  any  such  thing,  be  observed  hanging 
at  a  dog's  nose  or  beard,  they  call  that  a  guest,  and  are  sure  of  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  If  it  hang  long  at  the  dog's  nose,  the  visi- 
tant is  to  stay  long  ;  but  if  it  fall  instantly  away,  the  person  is  to 
stay  a  short  time.  They  judge  also,  from  the  length  of  this  guest, 
what  will  be  the  size  of  the  real  one,  and  from  its  shape,  whether  it 
will  be  a  man  or  a  woman:  and  they  watch  carefully  on  what  part 
of  the  floor  it  drops,  as  it  is  on  that  very  spot  the  stranger  will  sit. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  shepherd  in  the  whole  country,  who,  if  he 
chances  to  find  one  of  his  flock  dead  on  a  Sabbath,  is  not  thence 
assured  that  he  will  have  two  or  three  more  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  During  the  season  that  ewes  are  milked,  the  bught  door 
is  always  carefully  shut  at  even ;  and  the  reason  they  assign  for 
this  is,  that  when  it  is  negligently  left  open,  the  witches  and  fairies 
never  miss  the  opportunity  of  dancing  in  it  all  night.  Nothing  in 
the  world  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  supposition  ;  for  the 
bught  is  commonly  so  foul,  that  they  are  obliged  to  wade  to  the 
ancles  in  mud,  consequently  the  witches  could  not  find  a  more  in- 
convenient spot  for  dancing  on  the  whole  farm.  Many,  however, 
still  adhere  to  that  custom ;  and  I  was  once  present  when  an  old 
shoe  was  found  in  the  bught  that  none  of  them  would  claim,  and 
they  gravely  and  rationally  concluded  that  one  of  the  witches  had 
lost  it  while  dancing  in  the  night.  When  any  of  them  eat  an  egg, 
as  soon  as  they  have  emptied  it  of  its  contents,  they  always  crush 
the  shell.  An  English  gentleman  asked  Mr  William  Laidlaw  why 
the  Scots  did  that.  He,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  old  adage, 
replied,  "  That  it  was  for  fear  the  witches  got  them  to  sail  over  to 
Flanders  in."  "  What  though  they  should;"  said  he:  "  are  you 
ao  much  afraid  that  the  witches  should  leave  you  ?" 

Whether  it  proceeds  from  a  certain  habit  of  body  in  the  cattle, 
from  their  food,  or  what  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  it,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  milk  of  whole  herds  of  cows  is  liable  at  times  to  a 
strange  infection,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  tough  jelly  as  soon 
as  it  cools  from  the  udder,  and  is  thus  rendered  loathsome  and  un- 
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fit  for  use  >  this  being  a  great  loss  and  grievance  to  the  owner.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed  that  there  are  very  many  of  the  families 
in  Ettrick  and  its  vicinity,  and  some  most  respectable  ones,  who 
have,  at  some  period  in  the  present  age,  been  driven  to  use  very 
gross  incantations  for  the  removal  of  this  from  their  cattle,  which 
they  believe  to  proceed  from  witchcraft.  The  effects  of  these  are 
so  apparent  on  the  milk  in  future,  and  so  well  attested,  that  the 
circumstance  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stagger  the  resolution  of  the 
most  obstinate  misbeliever  in  witchcraft,  if  not  finally  to  convert 
him.  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  initiated  into  this  mystery  as  to  de- 
scribe it  minutely ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  fire  is  set  on,  and  sur- 
rounded with  green  turfs,  in  which  a  great  number  of  pins  are 
stuck.  A  certain  portion  of  the  milk  of  each  cow,  so  infected,  is 
then  hung  on  in  a  pot,  with  a  horse's  shoe,  and  a  black  dish,  with 
its  mouth  downward,  placed  in  it.  The  doors  are  then  carefully 
shut,  and  the  milk  continues  to  boil;  and  the  first  person  who 
comes  to  that  house  afterwards  is  always  blamed  for  the  mischief. 
But  the  poor  old  women  are  generally  suspected.  There  are, 
besides,  a  number  of  other  f  reels,  too  tedious  and  too  common  to 
be  minutely  described  here  :  such  as  spilling  salt  on  the  ground, 
or  milk  in  the  fire  ;  suffering  the  dishwater  to  boil,  without  put- 
ting a  peat  in  it ;  shavings  at  candles ;  thirteen  in  a  company, 
&c. ;  all  which  are  ominous,  or  productive  of  their  particular 
effects. 

Many  are  apt  to  despise  their  poor  illiterate  countrymen  for  these 
weak  and  superstitious  notions ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  attaching  credit  to  them,  there  is  as 
much  to  praise  as  to  blame.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  their  means 
of  information  have  not  been  adequate  to  the  removal  of  these ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  used  to  hear  them  re- 
lated, and  attested  as  truths,  by  the  very  persons  whom  they  were 
bound  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  gratitude  to  reverence  and 
believe. 

NOTE  VII. 

An'  aye  when  passengers  by  were  ffaun, 
A  doolfu'1  voice  came  f  rat  the  mitt-e'e, 
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At  the  turn  o1  the  night,  when  the  clock  struck  one, 

Cryin',  "  O  Rob  Riddle,  hoe  mercy  on  me !" — P.  199. 

In  addition  to  this  cry  of  despair,  which  was  sometimes  hearo 
from  the  mill,  it  was  common  for  the  ghost  to  go  down  to  the  side 
of  the  mill-dam  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  calling  out,  "  Ho, 
Rob  Riddle,  come  home  to  your  supper;  your  sowens  are  cold !" 
To  account  for  this,  tradition  adds,  that  the  miller  confessed  at  his 
death,  that  the  pedlar  came  down  to  the  mill  to  inform  him  that 
it  was  wearing  late,  and  that  he  must  come  home  to  his  supper; 
and  that  he  took  that  opportunity  to  murder  him.  At  other  times 
it  was  heard  crying  in  a  lamentable  voice,  "  O  saw  ye  ought  of 
John  Walters  ?  Nobody  has  seen  John  Waiters  I"  This,  it  seems, 
was  the  pedlar's  name. 

NOTE  VIII. 
The  place  was  harassed,  the  mill  was  laid  waste. — P.  199. 

To  such  a  height  did  the  horror  of  this  apparition  arrive  in 
Ettrick,  that  it  is  certain  there  are  few  in  the  parish  who  durst  go 
to  or  by  the  mill  after  sun  set  :  but,  unlike  many  of  the  country 
bogles,  which  assume  a  variety  of  fantastical  shapes,  this  never  ap- 
peared otherwise  than  in  the  shape  of  a  pedlar  with  a  green  pack 
on  his  back ;  and  so  simple  and  natural  was  his  whole  deportment, 
that  few  ever  suspected  him  for  the  spirit,  until  he  vanished  away. 
He  once  came  so  near  two  men  in  the  twilight,  that  they  familiarly 
offered  him  snuff,  when  he  instantly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  left 
his  companions  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

'  NOTE  IX. 

But  the  minister  there  teas  a  body  o'  skill, 

Nae  feared  for  devil  or  spirit  too*  he. — P.  199. 

The  great  and  worthy  Mr  Boston  was  the  person  who  is  said 
to  have  laid  this  ghost;  and  the  people  of  Ettrick  are  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  no  mention  made  of  it  in  his  memoirs ;  but 
some,  yet  alive,  have  heard  John  Corry,  who  was  his  servant,  tell 
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the  following  story.— One  Saturday  afternoon  Mr  Boston  came  to 
him  and  said,  "  John,  you  must  rise  early  on  Monday,  and  get  a 
kilnful  of  oats  dried  before  day." — "  You  know  very  well,  master," 
said  John,  "  that  I  dare  not  for  my  breath  go  to  the  mill  before 
day." — "  John,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  to  go,  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  that  nothing  shall  molest  you."  John,  who  revered  his  master, 
went  away,  determined  to  obey;  "  but  that  very  night,"  said  John, 
"  he  went  to  the  mill,  prayed  with  the  family,  and  staid  very  late, 
but  charged  them  not  to  mention  it."  On  Monday  morning  John 
arose  at  two  o'clock,  took  a  horse,  and  went  to  the  mill,  which  is 
scarcely  a  mile  below  the  kirk ;  and  about  a  bowshot  west  of  the 
mill,  Mr  Boston  came  running  by  him,  buttoned  in  his  great  coat, 
but  was  so  wrapt  in  thought,  that  he  neither  perceived  his  servant 
nor  his  horse.  When  he  came  home  at  even,  Mr  Boston  said 
to  him,  "  Well,  John,  have  you  seen  the  pedlar  ?"  "  No,  no, 
sir,"  said  John,  "there  was  nothing  troubled  me;  but  I  saw  that 
you  were  yonder  before  me  this  morning."  "  I  did  not  know  that 
you  saw  me,"  said  he,  "  nor  did  I  wish  to  be  seen,  John;  there- 
fore say  nothing  of  it.''  This  was  in  March,  and  in  May  follow- 
ing the  mill  was  repaired,  when  the  remains  of  the  pedlar  and  his 
pack  were  actually  found,  and  the  hearts  of  the  poor  people  set  at 
ease:  for  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  if  the  body,  or  bones,  or  any 
part,  of  a  murdered  person  are  found,  the  ghost  is  then  at  rest, 
and  that  it  leaves  mankind  to  find  out  the  rest.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion another  instance  of  this.  There  is  a  place  below  Yarrow  Kirk 
called  Bell's  Lakes,  which  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  the 
terror  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  from  a  supposition  that  it  was 
haunted  by  a  ghost :  I  believe  the  Bogle  of  Bell's  Lakes  has  been 
heard  of  through  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  happened 
at  length,  that  a  man  and  his  wife  were  casting  peats  at  Craighope- 
head,  a  full  mile  from  the  Lakes ;  and  coming  to  a  loose  place  in 
the  morass,  his  spade  slipped  lightly  down,  and  stuck  fast  in  some- 
thing below ;  but  judge  of  their  surprise,  when,  on  pulling  it  out, 
a  man's  head  stuck  on  it,  with  long  auburn  hair,  and  so  fresh, 
that  every  feature  was  distinguishable.  This  happened  in  the 
author's  remembrance;  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  the  head 
of  one  Adam  Hyslop,  who  had  evanished  about  forty  years  before, 
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tuid  was  al  ways  supposed  to  have  left  the  country.  Since  that  dis- 
covery, however,  Bell's  Lakes  have  been  as  free  of  bogles  as  any 
other  place. 

NOTEX. 

He  prayed,  an'  he  read,  an'  he  sent  them  to  bed ; 

Then  the  Bible  anunder  his  arm  took  he, 
An'  round  an'  round  the  mill-house  he  gade, 

To  try  if  this  terrible  sight  he  could  see. — P.  199. 

A  story  similar  to  this  of  Mr  Boston  and  the  pedlar,  is  told  of 
a  contemporary  of  his,  the  Rev.  Henry  Davieson  of  Galashiels.— 
The  ghost  of  an  old  wicked  laird  of  Buckholm,  in  that  parish,  who 
had  died  a  long  time  previous  to  that  period,  so  haunted  and  ha- 
rassed the  house,  that  they  could  not  get  a  servant  to  stay  about  it : 
whereupon,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  family, 
Mr  Davieson  went  up  one  night  to  speak  to  and  rebuke  it.  After 
supper  he  prayed  with  the  family,  and  then  charged  them  all,  as 
they  valued  their  peace,  to  go  quietly  to  their  beds.  This  injunction 
they  all  obeyed;  but  one  lady  lay  down  without  undressing,  and, 
from  a  small  aperture  in  the  partition  which  separated  her  chamber 
from  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  left,  watched  all  his  motions. 
She  said  that  he  searched  long  in  the  Bible,  and  folded  down  leaves 
in  certain  places.  He  then  kneeled  and  prayed ;  and  afterwards 
taking  the  Bible,  and  putting  his  fingers  in  at  the  places  he  had 
marked,  he  took  it  below  his  arm  and  went  out.  That,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  she  followed  him,  unperceived,  through  several  of  the 
haunted  lanes.  That  she  sometimes  heard  him  muttering,  but  saw 
nothing.  When  he  came  to  his  chamber,  he  acted  the  same  scene 
over  again  ;  and  she  followed  him  at  a  distance  round  all  the  town, 
as  before.  That  when  he  came  to  his  chamber  the  third  time,  he 
prayed  with  greater  fervency  than  ever ;  and  when  he  rose,  and 
took  the  Bible  to  go  out,  his  looks  were  so  stern  and  severe,  that 
she  was  awed  at  the  very  sight  of  them  ;  and  on  following  him  out 
of  the  court-yard,  she  was  seized  with  an  involuntary  terror,  and 
fled  back  to  her  apartment.  When  the  family  assembled  next 
morning  to  prayers,  he  conjured  them  to  tell  him  who  of  them  were 
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out  of  bed  last  night ;  and  the  rest  all  denying,  the  lady  confessed 
the  whole.  "  I  knew,"  said  he,  "  there  was  somebody  watching 
me,  at  which  I  was  troubled  :  but  it  was  lucky  for  you  that  you  did 
not  follow  me  the  third  time  ;  for,  had  you  seen  what  I  saw,  you 
had  never  been  yourself  again.  But  you  may  now  safely  go  out 
aud  in,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  for  you 
will  never  more  be  troubled  with  old  Buckholm." 

Whether  these  traditions  have  taken  their  origin  from  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  have,  by  later  generations,  been  brought  down 
and  ascribed  to  these  well-known  characters ;  or  whether  these 
worthy  men,  in  commiseration  of  the  ideal  sufferings  of  their  vision- 
ary parishioners,  have  really  condescended  to  these  sham  watchings, 
it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  But  an  age  singular  as  that  was 
for  devotion,  would  readily  be  as  much  so  for  superstition  ;  for, 
even  to  this  day,  the  country  people  who  have  the  deepest  sense  of 
religion,  are  always  those  who  believe  most  firmly  in  supernatural 
agency. 

NOTE  XI. 

Yet  certain  it  is,  from  that  day  to  this, 

The  millers  of  Thirlestane  have  never  done  weel. — P.  201. 

Though  a  pretext  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  super- 
stition sufficient  to  authorise  the  ascribing  of  this  to  the  murder  of 
the  pedlar  so  many  ages  before,  yet  the  misfortunes  attending  the 
millers  of  Thirlestane  are  so  obvious  as  to  have  become  proverbial : 
and  when  any  of  the  neighbours  occasionally  mention  this,  along 
with  it  the  murder  of  the  pedlar  is  always  hinted  at.  And  it  is 
scarcely  thirty  years  since  one  of  the  millers  was  tried  for  his  life, 
for  scoring  a  woman  whom  he  supposed  a  witch.  He  had  long 
suspected  her  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  attending  him,  and, 
enticing  her  into  the  kiln  one  Sabbath  evening,  he  seized  her  for- 
cibly, and  cut  the  shape  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead.  This  is 
called  scoring  aboon  the  breath,  and  overthrows  their  povn.r  of  doing 
any  further  mischief. 
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NOTE  XII. 

An'  afterwards  they  in  full  council  agreed 

That  Rob  Riddle  he  richly  deserved  to  dee.~P.  203. 

This  alludes  to  an  old  and  very  common  proverb,  "  That  such  a 
one  will  get  Jeddart  justice  :"  which  is,  first  to  hang  a  man,  and 
then  judge  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

NOTE  XIII. 

O  who,  hasna  heard  o'  the  bauld  Juden  Murray, 
The  lord  of  the  Elibank  castle  sae  high  ? — P.  215. 

Sir  Gideon  Murray,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Elibank,  was 
the  third  son  of  Andrew  Murray  of  Blackbarony.  In  his  youth  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  but,  happening  unfortunately  to 
kill  a  man  of  the  name  of  Aitchison,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  He  now  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and  be- 
came chamberlain  to  his  nephew  of  the  half  blood,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,  which  trust  he  managed  with  great  prudence.  He 
was  first  designed  of  Glenpottie,  and  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Elibank,  alias  Eliburne,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  with  a  salmon 
fishing  in  Tweed,  15th  March,  1594 — 5.  He  now  took  the  stylo 
of  Elibank,  and  had  charters  to  himself,  and  Margaret  Peutland  his 
wife,  of  the  lands  of  Langschaw,  in  Roxburghshire,  6th  June,  1606, 
and  2d  July,  1618.  He  had  several  other  charters  under  the 
great  seal,  of  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  Eldinghope  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk,  and  Ballincrief  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
&c.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1605  ;  was  con- 
stituted treasurer-depute  in  1611,  under  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
high  treasurer;  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  2d 
November,  1613. 

The  entii  ;  direction  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  in  Sir  Gideon 
Murray's  ands,  and  he  managed  it  to  such  advantage,  that  he 
not  onl)  ^paired  the  palaces  and  castles  of  Holyrood-house,  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Falkland,  and  Dum- 
barton, adding  to  them  all  new  edifices,  but  had  so  much  money 
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in  the  treasury,  when  King  James  VI.  visited  Scotland  in  1617, 
that  he  defrayed  the  whole  charges  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Court 
during  his  abode  in  that  country,  where  the  king  appeared  with 
as  much  splendour  as  in  England.  James  had  a  very  high  sense 
of  his  services.  Sir  Gideon,  visiting  his  Majesty  in  England; 
and  happening  in  the  king's  bed-chamber  to  let  his  glove  fall, 
James,  although  stiii'  and  old,  stooped  down,  and  gave  him  his 
glove  again,  saying,  "  My  predecessor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  thought 
she  did  a  favour  to  any  man  who  was  speaking  to  her  when  she  let 
her  glove  fall,  that  he  might  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her  again  ; 
but,  Sir,  you  may  say  a  king  lifted  up  your  glove."  Yet,  for  all 
that,  his  Majesty  was  induced  to  believe  an  accusation  given  by 
James  Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree,  against  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  charg- 
ing him  with  offences  committed  in  his  office  of  treasurer-depute 
against  the  king  and  his  lieges.  He  was  sent  down  a  prisoner  to 
Scotland,  and  a  day  appointed  for  his  trial.  This  he  took  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  abstained  from  food  for  several  days,  and  he  died 
on  the  28th  June,  1621,  after  he  had  kept  his  house  twenty  days 
or  thereby,  stupified  and  silent,  or  at  least  speaking  little  or  to  no 
purpose. 

NOTE  XIV. 

O  who  hasna  heard  o'  that  notable  foray, 

When  Willie  o'  Harden  was  catched  wf  the  kye. — P.  215. 

In  the  first  and  second  editions  this  hero  was  denominated  Wat. 
I  took  the  story  from  the  vague  traditions  of  the  country,  and  on 
seeing  some  of  the  family  records,  I  perceive  that  these  have  been 
generally  incorrect.  The  story  is  true;  but  the  youth's  name  was 
William.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wat.  Scott  of  Harden,  and 
his  lady,  the  celebrated  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow. 

NOTE  XV. 

Stout  tWlUe  o'  Fauldshupe  ae  night  he  did  cry  on, 
Frae  danger  or  peril  who  never  wad  fly. — P.  215. 

This  man's  name  was  William  Hogg,  better  known  by  the  epi- 
thet of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Fauldshvpe.  Tradition  reports  him  as 
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a  man  of  unequalled  strength,  courage,  aud  ferocity.  He  was 
Harden's  chief  champion,  and  in  great  favour  with  his  master, 
until  once,  by  his  temerity,  he  led  him  into  a  scrape  that  had  well 
nigh  cost  him  his  life.  It  is  never  positively  said  what  this 
scrape  was,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  the  Fray  of  Elibank. 

NOTE  XVI. 
The  Hoggs  and  the  Srydens  have  brought  him  to  dare  you. — P.  217. 

The  author's  progenitors  possessed  the  lands  of  Fauldshope,  under 
the  Scotts  of  Harden,  for  ages;  my  father  says,  for  a  period  of  400 
years ;  until  the  extravagance  of  John  Scott  occasioned  the  family 
to  part  with  these  lands.  They  now  form  part  of  the  extensive 
estates  of  Buccleugh.  Several  of  the  wives  of  Fauldshope  were 
supposed  to  be  rank  witches  ;  and  the  famous  witch  of  Fauldshope, 
who  so  terribly  hectored  Mr  Michael  Scott,  by  turning  him  into  a 
hare,  and  hunting  him  with  his  own  dogs,  until  forced  to  take  shelter 
in  his  own  jaw-hole,  was  one  of  the  Mrs  Hoggs,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucky  Hogg.  The  cruel  retaliation  which  he  made 
in  showing  his  art  to  her,  is  also  well  known.  It  appears  also,  that 
some  of  the  Hoggs  had  been  poets  before  now,  as  there  is  still  a 
part  of  an  old  song  extant,  relating  much  to  them.  Observe  how 
elegantly  it  flows  on : — 


"  And  the  rough  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 
That  wear  baith  woo'  and  hair ; 

There's  nae  sic  Hoggs  as  Fauldshope's 
In  a'  St  Boswell's  fair." 

Ann1  afterwards  near  the  end: — 

"  But  the  hardy  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 
For  courage,  blood,  an'  bane ; 

For  the  Wild  Boar  of  Fauldshope, 
Like  him  was  never  nane. 


If  ye  reave  the  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope. 

Ye  herry  Harden's  gear ; 
But  the  poor  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 

Hiivp  had  a  stormy  year." 
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The  Brydens,  too,  have  long  been  a  numerous  anil  respectable 
clan  in  Ettrick  Forest  and  its  vicinity. 

NOTE  XVII. 

Wad  ye  hang  sic  a  brisk,  an'  a  gallant  young  heir, 
An1  has  three  hamely  daughters  aye  suffering  neglect?  — 

P.  820. 

This  is  another  traditional  mistake,  but  I  cannot  think  to  alter 
the  ballad  from  its  "  rough,  rude,  rugged  homeliness."  Sir  Gideon, 
however,  had  only  one  daughter,  whose  name  was  Agnes  ;  but  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tradition  is  correct  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
lineaments  of  her  face,  and  the  dimensions  of  her  mouth,  she  must 
continue  to  be  "  muckle-mou'd  Meg  o'  the  Elibank"  still. 

NOTE  XVIII. 
So  Willie  took  Meg  to  the  Forest  saefair.—P.  224. 

Though  Eilbauk  is  in  the  Shire  of  Selkirk,  as  well  as  Oakwood, 
yet,  originally,  by  Ettrick  Forest  was  meant  only  the  banks  and 
environs  of  the  two  rivers,  Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 

NOTE  XIX. 
Mess  John  stood  in  St  Mary's  Kirk. — P.  225. 

The  ruins  of  St  Mary's  Chapel  are  still  visible,  in  a  wild  scene 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  that  name  ;  but  the  mansion  in  which 
the  monk,  or,  as  some  call  him,  the  curate,  li ved,  was  almost  erased 
of  late,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  stone-wall  round  the  old  church 
and  burying  ground.  This  chapel  is,  in  some  ancient  records, 
called  The  Maiden  Kirk,  and,  in  others,  The  Kirk  of  Saint  Mary 
of  the  Lowes. 

NOTE  XX. 

His  stature  like  the  graceful  pine, 

That  grew  on  Bowerhopc  hills  so  high. — P.  225. 
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The  hills  of  Bowerhope,  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch,  opposite  to 
the  chapel,  rise  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea's 
level,  and  were,  like  much  of  tliat  country,  formerly  covered  with 
wood. 

NOTE  XXI. 

A  silken  mantle  on  her  feet 

Fell  down  in  many  a  fold  and  turn. — P.  227. 

It  is  a  vulgar  received  opinion,  that,  let  the  devil  assume  what 
appearance  he  will,  were  it  even  that  of  an  angel  of  light,  yet  still 
his  feet  must  be  cloven ;  and  that  if  he  do  not  contrive  some  means 
to  cover  them,  they  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  him  and  his  inten- 
tions, which  are  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  that  they  should  rank  him  among  the  clean  beasts,  which 
divide  the  hoof.  They  believe, likewise,  that  he  and  his  emissaries 
can  turn  themselves  into  any  shape  they  please,  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures, excepting  those  of  a  lion,  a  lamb,  and  a  dove.  Conse- 
quently their  situation  is  the  most  perilous  that  can  be  conceived; 
for,  when  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  they  cannot  be  sure,  but  almost 
all  the  beasts  and  birds  they  see  are  either  deils  or  witches.  Of 
cats,  hares,  and  swine,  they  are  particularly  jealous ;  and  a  cater- 
wauling noise  hath  often  turned  men  from  going  to  see  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  even  from  seeking  the  midwife.  And  I  knew  a  girl, 
who  returned  home  after  proceeding  ten  miles  on  a  journey,  from 
the  unlucky  and  ominous  circumstance  of  an  ugly  bird  crossing  the 
road  three  times  before  her :  neither  did  her  parents  at  all  disap- 
prove of  what  she  had  done. 

NOTK  XXII. 

Thou  little  knowest  the  fervid  fires 

In  female  breasts  that  burn  so  clear  ; 
The  f rotoard  youth  of  fierce  desires 

To  us  is  most  supremely  dear. 

Who  ventures  most  to  gain  our  charms, 
By  us  is  ever  most  approved  ; 

2  F   2 
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The  ardent  kiss,  and  clasping  arms, 
By  maid  is  ever  best  beloved. — P.  228. 

If  any  of  my  fair  readers  should  quarrel  with  the  sentiments  ma- 
nifested in  these  two  stanzas,  they  will  recollect  that  they  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  fiend,  who,  we  must  suppose,  was  their  mortal 
enemy,  and  would  not  scruple  to  paint  their  refined  sensibility  in 
very  false  colours,  or,  at  least,  from  a  very  wrong  point  of  view. 

NOTE  XXIII. 

With  fore  and  steel  to  urge  her  weel 
See  that  you  neither  stint  nor  spare. — P.  229. 

The  story  says,  that  the  priest  was  obliged  to  watch  the  picture 
very  constantly ;  and  that  always  when  the  parts  next  the  fire  be- 
gan to  soften,  he  stuck  pins  into  them,  and  exposed  another  side; 
that,  when  each  of  these  pins  were  stuck  in,  the  lady  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek;  and  that,  as  their  number  increased,  in  the  waxen 
image,  her  torment  increased,  and  caused  her  to  haste  on  with 
amazing  speed. 

NOTE  XXIV. 

'Mong  wild  Polmoody's  mountains  green, 

Full  many  a  wight  their  vigils  keep.— P.  230. 

The  mountains  of  Polmoody,  besides  being  the  highest,  are  the 
most  inaccessible  in  the  South  of  Scotland  :  and  great  numbers 
from  the  western  counties,  found  shelter  on  them  during  the  heat 
of  the  persecution.  Many  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  were  obliged 
to  shift  for  their  sustenance  by  stealing  sheep  ;  yet  the  country 
people,  from  a  sense  that  Necessity  has  no  law,  winked  at  the  loss ; 
their  sheep  being,  in  those  days,  of  less  value  than  their  meal,  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  a  share 
to  the  sufferers.  Part  of  an  old  ballad  is  still  current  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  relates  their  adventures,  and  the  difficulties  they 
laboured  under  for  want  of  meat,  and  in  getting  hold  of  the  sheep 
during  the  night.  Some  of  the  country  people,  indeed,  ascribe 
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these  depredations  to  the  persecutors ;  but  it  is  not  Jikely  that  they 
would  put  themselves  to  so  much  trouble.  I  remember  only  a  few 
stanzas  of  this  ballad,  which  are  as  follow  : 


"  Camfran  Cans  they're  very  strait, 
We  canna  gang  without  a  road : 

But  tak  ye  the  tae  side,  an'  me  the  tilher, 
An'  they'll  a'  come  in  at  Firthup  dod. 


"  On  Turnberry,  an'  Carrifran  Cans, 
An*  oat  amang  the  Moodlaw  haggs, 

They  worried  the  feck  o'  the  Laird's  lambs, 
An'  eatit  them  raw,  an'  buried  the  baggs. 


"  Had  Guemshope  Castle  a  tongue  to  speak. 

Or  mouth  o'  flesh,  that  it  could  fathom, 
It  wad  tell  o'  mony  a  supple  trick, 

Was  done  at  the  foot  o'  Rottea-Boddom : 
Where  Donald  and  his  hungry  men, 

Oft  houghed  them  up  wi'  little  din, 
An',  mair  intent  on  flesh  than  yarn, 

Bure  aff  the  bouk,  an'  buried  the  skin." 

This  Guemshope  is  an  extensive  wild  glen  on  the  further  side 
of  these  mountains ;  and,  being  in  former  times  used  as  a  common, 
to  which  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  fanners  of  Tweeddale  drove 
their  flocks  to  feed  during  the  summer  months,  consequently,  it 
would  be  at  that  season  a  very  fit  place  for  a  prey.  The  Donald 
mentioned  may  have  been  the  famous  Donald  Cargill,  a  Camero- 
nian  preacher  of  great  notoriety  at  the  period. 

NOTE  XXV. 

Where  roars  the  torrent  from  Loch-Skene, 
A  troop  is  lodged  in  trenches  deep. — P.  230. 

There  are  sundry  cataracts  in  Scotland,  which  bear  the  name  of 
The  Gray.  Mare's  Tail:  in  particular  one  in  the  parish  of  Close- 
burn,  in  Nithsdale ;  and  one  betwixt  Stranraer  and  Newton-Stewart : 
but  that  of  Polmoody,  on  the  border  of  Annandale,  surpasses  them 
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all;  as  the  water,  with  only  one  small  intermission,  falls  from  a 
height  of  300  yards.  This,  with  the  rocks  overhanging  it  on  each 
side,  when  the  water  is  flooded,  greatly  excels  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  awful  grandeur.  Immediately  below  it,  in  the  straitest 
part  of  that  narrow  pass,  which  leads  from  Annandale  into  Yarrow, 
a  small  strong  entrenchment  is  visible.  It  is  called  by  the  country 
people  The  Giant's  Trench.  It  is  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
is  defended  behind  by  a  bank.  As  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown 
up  as  those  at  Philiphaugh,  it  is  probable  that  a  handful  of  the  cove- 
nanters might  fortify  themselves  there,  during  the  time  that  their 
brethren  were  in  arms.  But  it  is  even  more  probable,  that  a  party 
of  the  king's  troops  might  be  posted  for  some  time  in  that  important 
pass:  as  it  is  certain  that  Claverhouse  made  two  sweeping  circuits 
of  that  country,  and,  the  last  time,  took  many  prisoners  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  situation.  May  we  not  likewise  suppose, 
that  the  outrage  committed  at  Saint  Mary's  Kirk,  might  contri- 
bute to  his  appearance  in  those  parts  ? 

NOTE  XXVI. 

Young  Laidlaw  of  the  Chapelhope, 
Enraged  to  see  the  road  laid  waste, 
ffaylaid  the  damsel  with  a  gun. — P.  233. 

The  Laidlaws  of  the  Chapelhope,  either  favoured  or  pitied  the 
covenanters;  for  they  fed  and  sheltered  great  numbers  of  them, 
even  to  the  impairing  of  their  fortunes.  On  Dundee's  first  approach 
to  these  parts,  Mrs  Laidlaw  went  out  to  the  road,  and  invited  him 
and  all  his  men  to  partake  of  a  liberal  refreshment,  which  they 
thankfully  accepted;  and  this  being  a  principal  family,  he  went 
away  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  attachment  of  that  neighbour- 
hood to  the  royal  cause,  that  a  scrutiny  was  not  only  at  that  time 
effectually  prevented,  but  the  troops  returned  no  more  thither  for 
many  years,  until  the  license  which  was  there  enjoyed  gathered 
such  numbers,  that  it  became  quite  notorious.  The  spots  where 
conventicles  were  held  on  these  grounds,  are  still  well  known,  and 
pointed  out  by  some  devout  shepherds,  with  anecdotes  of  the  preachers 
or  some  of  the  leading  characters  that  frequented  them.  One  can 
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scarcely  believe,  but  that  Mr  Graham  had  visited  these  spots,  or 
had  been  present  on  them  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 

"  O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they  sought 

The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 

Dispart  to  different  seas.    Fast  by  such  brooks, 

A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped ;  a  plat 

With  green-sward  gay,  and  flowers,  that  strangers  seem 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 

Fatigues  the  eye." — 

These  lines,  with  the  two  following  pages  of  the  sweet  poem  in 
which  they  occur,  seem  to  be  literal  sketches  of  these  scenes,  as 
well  as  a  representation  of  the  transactions  which  then  took  place: 
For  years  more  gloomy  followed ;  and  from  these  "green-swards 
gay,"  they  were  driven  into  the  "  deep  dells,  by  rocks  o'ercauo- 
pied."  Thus  it  was  high  up  in  Ryskinhope  where  Renwick 
preached  his  last  sermon,  above  the  lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Yar- 
row, where  there  is  neither  plat  nor  plain,  but  linns  and  moors. 
When  he  prayed  that  day,  few  of  the  hearers'  cheeks  were  dry. 
My  parents  were  well  acquainted  with  a  woman  whom  he  there 
baptized. 

NOTE  XXVII. 

But  at  the  source  of  Moffat  stream, 

Two  champions  of  the  covenant  dwell ; 
Who  long  had  braved  the  power  of  men, 

And  fairly  beat  the  prince  of  hell. — P.  233. 

These  men's  names  were  Halbert  Dobson,  and  David  Dun ; 
better  known  by  those  of  Hab  Dob,  and  Davie  Din.  The  remains 
of  their  cottage  are  still  visible,  and  sure  never  was  human  habi- 
tation contrived  on  such  a  spot.  It  is  on  the  very  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, which  is  400  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  whilst  another  of 
half  that  height  overhangs  it  above.  To  this  they  resorted  in  times 
of  danger  for  a  number  of  years;  and  the  precipice  is  still  called 
Dob's  Linn. 

There  is  likewise  a  natural  cavern  in  the  bottom  of  the  linn 
farther  up,  where  they,  with  other  ten,  hid  themselves  for  several 
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days,  while  another  kept  watch  upon  the  Path-knowe:  and  they  all 
assembled  at  the  cottage  during  the  night. 

Tradition  relates  further  of  these  two  champions,  that,  while 
they  resided  at  the  cottage  by  themselves,  the  devil  appeared  to 
them  every  night,  and  plagued  them  exceedingly;  striving  often  to 
terrify  them,  so  as  to  make  them  throw  themselves  over  the  linn. 
But  one  day  they  contrived  a  hank  of  red  yarn  in  the  form  of  crosses, 
which  it  was  impossible  the  devil  could  pass:  and,  on  his  appear- 
ance at  night,  they  got  in  behind  him,  and  attacked  him  resolutely 
with  each  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  rowan-tree  staff  in  the  other, 
and  after  a  desperate  encounter,  they  succeeded  in  tumbling  him 
headlong  over  the  lion;  but  to  prevent  hurting  himself,  at  the 
moment  he  was  overcome,  he  turned  himself  into  a  batch  of  skins  ! 
It  was  not  those  of  stolen  sheep,  we  hope.  Credulity  has  been  at 
this  time  very  prevalent  among  the  Scots,  else  such  a  story  never 
could  have  obtained  the  least^  credit;  yet,  it  is  said,  these  men  were 
wont  to  tell  it  as  long  as  they  lived,  concluding  it  always  with  the 
observation,  that  the  devil  had  never  more  troubled  them,  as  he 
found  it  was  not  for  his  health. 

A  short  rhyme  is  still  extant  relating  to  this  singular  tradition ; 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  afterwards,  as  the  linn  is 
there  called  Dob's  linn.  It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  bard 
who  composed  the  song  above  quoted  was  likewise  the  author  of  this ; 
for,  like  it,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  serious  or  burlesque. 

"  Little  kend  the  wirrikow, 
What  the  covenant  would  dow  ! 
What  o'  faith,  an'  what  o'  fen, 
What  o'  might,  an'  what  o*  men ; 
Or  he  had  never  shewn  his  face, 
His  reekit  rags,  an'  riven  taes,* 
To  men  o'  mak,  an'  men  o'  mense. 
Men  o'  grace,  an'  men  o'  sense : 
For  Hab  Dob,  an'  Davie  Din, 
Dang  the  deil  owre  Dob's  Linn. 

"  Weir,"  quo  he,  an'  "  weir,"  quo'  he, 
Haud  the  Bible  til  his  ee  ; 
Ding  him  owre,  or  thrash  him  down, 
He's  a  fause  deceit  in'  loun  !" — 

*  The  "  reekit  duds,  and  reistit  phiz,"  which  Burns  attributes  to  thn 
errand  enemy  of  mankind,  i*  pi-rlm;is  borrowed  from  this  popular  rhyme. 
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Then  he  o\vre  him,  an'  he  o\vre  Mm, 
He  owre  him,  an'  he  owre  lum  : 
Habby  held  liim  griff  an'  grim, 
Da  vie  threush  him  liif  an'  limb  ; 
Till  like  a  bunch  o'  barkit  skins, 
Down  flew  Satan  owre  the  linns." — 

After  seeing  this,  the  reader  will  not  deny,  that  our  champions 
"  fairly  beat  the  prince  of  hell."  See  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck. 

NOTE  XXVIII. 

And  deep  and  long,  from  out  the  lake 

The  Water-Cow  was  heard  to  low.— P.  235. 

In  some  places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  are 
still  in  continual  terror  of  an  imaginary  being,  called  The  Water 
Horse.  When  I  was  travelling  over  the  extensive  and  dreary  isle 
of  Lewis,  I  had  a  lad  of  Stornoway  with  me  as  a  guide  and  inter- 
preter. On  leaving  the  shores  of  Loch  Rogg,  in  our  way  to  Harris, 
we  came  to  an  inland  lake,  called,  I  think,  Loch  Alladale ;  and 
though  our  nearest  road  lay  alongst  the  shores  of  this  loch,  Malcolm 
absolutely  refused  to  accompany  me  that  way  for  fear  of  the  Water 
Horse,  of  which  he  told  many  wonderful  stories,  swearing  to  the 
truth  of  them ;  and,  in  particular,  how  his  father  had  lately  been 
very  nigh  taken  by  him,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  decoying 
one  man  to  his  destruction,  a  short  time  previous  to  that.  This 
spectre  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Loch  Aven,  at  the  foot  of  Cairn- 
gorm, and  of  Loch  Laggan,  in  the  wilds  betwixt  Lochaber  and 
Badenoch.  Somewhat  of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  have  been  the 
Water  Cow,  which  in  former  times,  haunted  St  Mary's  Loch,  of 
which  some  extremely  fabulous  stories  are  yet  related ;  and  though 
rather  less  terrible  and  malevolent  than  the  Water  Horse,  yet,  like 
him,  she  possessed  the  rare  slight  of  turning  herself  into  whatever 
shape  she  pleased,  and  was  likewise  desirous  of  getting  as  many 
dragged  into  the  lake  as  possible.  Andrew  Moore,  above-men- 
tioned, said,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  parents  would  not  suffer 
him  to  go  to  play  near  the  loch  for  fear  of  her ;  and  that  he  remem- 
bered of  seeing  her  once  coming  swimming  towards  him  and  his 
comrades  in  the  evening  twilight,  but  they  all  fled,  and  she  sunk 
before  reaching  the  side.  A  farmer  of  Bowerhope  once  got  a  breed 
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of  her,  which  he  kept  for  many  years,  until  they  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly; and  he  never  had  any  cattle  throve  so  well,  until  once,  on 
some  outrage  or  disrespect  on  the  farmer's  part  toward  them,  the 
old  dam  came  out  of  the  lake  one  pleasant  March  evening,  and 
gave  such  a  roar,  that  all  the  surrounding  hills  shook  again;  upon 
which  her  progeny,  nineteen  in  number,  followed  her  all  quietly 
into  the  loch,  and  were  never  more  seen. 

NOTE  XXIX. 
Forcing  the  lady  loud  to  cry. — P.  235. 

After  the  subject  of  a  ballad  is  fairly  introduced,  great  particu- 
larity is  disgusting;  therefore,  the  lass  of  Craigieburn,  after  this 
line,  is  no  more  mentioned:  But  the  story  adds  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  of  the  heats  which  she  got  in  being  forced  to  run 
so  fast.  Another  tradition,  which  I  heard  more  lately,  says,  that 
she  was  conveyed  secretly  to  a  nunnery  in  Ireland,  and  that  her 
father,  whose  name  was  Nicolson,  afterward  lived  in  Craigbeck. 

NOTE  XXX. 
THE  DEATH  or  DOUGLAS.— P.  236. 

So  far  hath  the  old  ballad  led  me  to  whatever  it  may  allude.  If 
it  was  indeed  the  lady  Douglas,  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  her 
history.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Donald  the  twelfth  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  was  married,  when  young,  to  John  Earl  of  Monteith, 
and  shortly  after  to  William  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas.  But  the 
fourth  year  afterwards,  Douglas,  growing  jealous  of  her  and  his 
kinsman,  William  Lord  of  Liddisdale,  waylaid  the  latter  as  he  was 
hunting  in  William-hope,  above  Yair,  and  slew  him  treacherously ; 
mastering  him,  as  was  supposed,  by  numbers;  for  William  of 
Liddisdale  was  so  brave  and  so  gallant  a  man,  that  he  was  styled 
"  The  Flower  of  Chivalry."  Earl  Douglas  pretended  to  his  fol- 
lowers, that  this  assassination  was  in  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  Ram- 
sey of  Dalhousie,  and  Sir  David  Berkeley ;  both  of  whom  the  knight 
of  Liddisdale  had  cruelly  slain :  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  ballad, 
and  the  hints  thrown  out  by  Godscroft,  that  it  was  through  jealousy 
of  Liddisdale  and  his  lady. 
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NOTE  XXXI. 

And  many  a  hosbande  scho  hathe  slayne, 
And  evir  and  anon  gotte  newe — P.  241. 

This  is  so  far  true.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  was  her  second  hus- 
band, and  shortly  after  this  business  with  Liddisdale,  he  divorced 
her,  although  she  had  then  born  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Shortly 
after  this  divorce,  she  was  again,  by  a  third  marriage,  united  to 
Thomas  Douglas,  third  Earl  of  Angus,  and  on  his  death,  by  a 
fourth  marriage,  to  Sir  John  Swinton;  a  success  in  noble  conquests 
that  few  ladies  of  our  day  cau  boast. 

If  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  story  of  her  being  wounded 
by  her  brother,  it  must  have  been  by  Thomas,  the  thirteenth  Earl 
of  Mar,  as 'he  was  her  only  brother.  He  died  childless,  and  this 
lady's  son  James,  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  succeeded  to  his  estate 
and  titles.  This  was  the  brave  James  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar, 
of  whom  so  much  legendary  lore  prevails,  both  in  song  and  tradi- 
tionary tale.  He  was  knighted  by  his  father,  along  with  two  of 
the  king's  sons,  on  a  field  of  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
lands  of  Abbotsford,  in  the  year  1373,  and  in  which  old  Douglas 
gained  a  signal  and  great  success  over  the  English,  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Musgrave;  and  after  a  life  of  warlike  adventures,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn, — alias,  "  The  Huntyng  of  the 
Chevyote." 

NOTE  XXXII. 

He  hied  him  to  yon  bncient  fane, 

That  stands  on  Kinnel  side.— P.  242. 

The  name  of  this  ancient  fane  is  Dumgree.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kinnel,  one  of  the  rivers  which 
joins  the  Annan  from  the  west;  and  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  still 
frequented  by  a  few  peaceable  spirits,  at  certain  seasons.  As  an 
instance :  Not  many  years  ago,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  riding  home 
at  night  upon  a  mare,  who,  besides  knowing  the  road  well  enough, 
had  her  foal  closed  in  at  home,  thought  himself  hard  at  his  own 
house,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  mare  was  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  old  kirk  of  Dumgree.  He  mounted  again,  and  essayed 
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it  a  second,  and  a  third  time;  but  always  when  he  thought  himself 
at  home,  he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  old  kirk  of  Dumgree, 
and  farther  from  home  than  when  he  first  set  out.  He  was  now 
sensible  that  the  beast  was  led  by  some  invisible  hand,  so  alighting, 
he  went  into  the  chapel  and  said  his  prayers;  after  which  he  mount- 
ed, and  rode  as  straight  home  as  if  it  had  been  noon.  If  the  far- 
mer bad  told  his  story  to  my  uncle  Toby,  he  would  certainly  have 
whistled,  Lillabullero. 

NOTE  XXXIII. 

To  ^uchincastle  JPilkin  hied, 
On  Evan  banks  sae  green. — P.  248. 

Auchincastle  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Evan,  another 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Annan.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  antiquity;  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  a  fosse;  and  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  none  in  Scotland  for 
magnitude. 

NOTE  XXXIV. 

And  lived  and  died  like  other  men, 
For  aught  that  could  be  seen. — P.  248. 

If  he  lived  and  died  like  other  men,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  at 
all  buried  like  other  men.  U'hen  on  his  death  bed,  he  charged  his 
sons,  as  they  valued  their  peace  and  prosperity,  to  sing  no  requiem, 
nor  say  any  burial-service  over  his  body;  but  to  put  a  strong  withie 
to  each  end  of  his  coffin,  by  which  they  were  to  carry  hjm  away  to 
Dumgree,  and  see  that  all  the  attendants  were  well  mounted.  On 
the  top  of  a  certain  eminence  they  were  to  set  down  the  corpse  and 
rest  a  few  minutes,  and  if  nothing  interfered  they  might  proceed. 
If  they  fulfilled  these,  he  promised  them  the  greatest  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  four  generations ;  but  if  they  neglected  them  in  one 
point,  the  utmost  misery  and  wretchedness.  The  lads  performed 
every  thing  according  to  their  father's  directions ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  well  set  down  the  corpse  on  the  place  he  mentioned,  when 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  most  horrible  bellowing  of  bulls  ;  and 
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instantly  tvro  dreadful  brindered  ones  appeared,  roaring  and  snuff- 
ing, and  tossing  up  the  earth  with  their  honis  and  hoofs;  on  which 
the  whole  company  turned  and  fled.  When  the  bulls  reached  the 
coffin,  they  put  each  of  them  one  of  their  horns  in  their  respective 
withies,  aud  ran  oil'  with  the  corpse,  stretching  their  course  straight 
to  the  westward.  The  relatives,  and  such  as  were  well-mounted, 
pursued  them,  and  kept  nigh  them  for  several  miles  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  small  water  of  Brann,  in  Nithsdale,  the  bulls  went 
straight  through  the  air,  from  the  one  hill  head  to  the  other,  with- 
out descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  This  unexpected  ma- 
noeuvre threw  the  pursuers  quite  behind,  though  they  needed  not  to 
have  expected  any  thing  else,  having  before  observed,  that  their 
feet  left  no  traces  on  the  ground,  though  ever  so  soft.  However,  by 
dint  of  whip  and  spur,  they  again  got  sight  of  them  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  Loch  Ettrick,  on  the  heights  of  Closeburn,  they  had  all  lost 
sight  of  them  but  two,  who  were  far  behind:  but  the  bulls  there 
meeting  with  another  company,  plunged  into  the  lake  with  the  corpse, 
and  were  never  more  seen  at  that  time.  Ever  since  his  spirit  has 
haunted  that  loch,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  this  day. 

He  was,  when  alive,  very  fond  of  the  game  of  curling  on  the  ice, 
at  which  no  mortal  man  could  beat  him;  nor  has  his  passion  for  it 
ceased  with  death  ;  for  he  and  his  hellish  confederates  continue  to 
amuse  themselves  with  this  game  during  the  long  winter  nights, 
to  the  great  terror  and  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  much 
regarding  whether  the  loch  be  frozen  or  not.  I  have  heard  sundry 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  declare,  with  the  most  serious 
countenances,  that  they  have  heard  them  talking,  and  the  sound  of 
the  stones,  running  along  the  ice  and  hitting  each  other,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever  they  did  when  present  at  a  real  and  substantial  curl- 
ing. Some  have  heard  him  laughing,  others  lamenting ;  and  others 
have  seen  the  two  bulls  plashing  and  swimming  about  in  the  loch  at 
the  close  of  the  evening.  In  short,  every  one  allows  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  place,  and  a  place  where  very  many  have  been  affrighted: 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that,  making  allowances  for  the  magni- 
fying qualities  of  fear,  all  the  above  phenomena  might  be  accounted 
for  in  a  natural  way. — Wilkin's  descendants  are  still  known  ;  and 
the  poorer  sort  of  them  have  often  their  great  predecessor  mentioned 
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to  them  as  a  ground  of  reproach,  whom  they  themselves  allow  to 
have  been  an  awesome  body. 

NOTE  XXXV. 
THIBLESTANE. — P.  249. 

Sir  Robert  Scott,  knight  of  Thirlestane,  was  first  married  to  a 
lady  of  high  birth  and  qualifications,  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved; 
but  she,  soon  dying,  left  him  an  only  son.  He  was  afterwards 
married  to  a  lady  of  a  different  temper,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children  ;  whose  jealousy  of  the  heir  made  Sir  Robert  doat  still 
more  on  this  darling  son.  She,  knowing  that  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance belonged  to  him,  and  that,  of  course,  a  very  small  share  would 
fall  to  her  sons,  seeing  he  loved  the  heir  so  tenderly,  grew  every 
year  more  uneasy.  But  the  building,  and  other  preparations  which 
were  going  on  at  Gamescleuch,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ettrick, 
for  his  accommodation  on  reaching  his  majority,  when  he  was  also  to 
be  married  to  a  fair  kinswoman,  drove  her  past  all  patience,  and 
made  her  resolve  on  his  destruction^  The  masonry  of  his  new  castle 
of  Gamescleuch,  was  finished  on  his  birth-day,  when  he  reached 
his  twentieth  year ;  but  it  never  went  farther.  This  being  always 
a  feast-day  at  Thirlestane,  the  lady  prepared,  on  that  day,  to  put  her 
hellish  plot  in  execution  ;  for  which  purpose  she  had  previously  se- 
cured to  her  interest  John  Lally,  the  family  piper.  This  man,  tra- 
dition says,  procured  her  three  adders,  of  which  they  chose  the 
parts  replete  with  the  most  deadly  poison ;  these  they  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  On  the  forenoon 
before  the  festival  commenced,  he  went  over  to  Gamescleuch  to 
regale  his  workmen,  who  had  exerted  themselves  to  get  their  work 
finished  on  that  day,  and  Lally  the  piper  went  with  him  as  a  server. 
When  his  young  lord  called  for  wine  to  drink  a  health  to  the  masons, 
John  gave  him  a  cup  of  the  poisoned  bottle,  which  he  drank  off. 
Lally  went  out  of  the  castle,  as  if  about  to  return  home;  but  that 
was  the  last  sight  of  him.  He  could  never  be  found  nor  heard  of, 
though  the  most  diligent  and  extended  search  was  made  for  him. 
The  heir  swelled  and  burst  almost  instantaneously.  A  large  com- 
pany of  the  then  potent  name  of  Scott,  with  others,  were  now  as 
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sembled  at  Thirlestane  to  grace  the  festival ;  but  what  a  woeful 
meeting  it  turned  out  to  be  !  They  with  one  voice  pronounced  him 
poisoned ;  but  where  to  attach  the  blame  remained  a  mystery,  as  he 
was  so  universally  loved  and  esteemed.  The  first  thing  the  knight 
caused  to  be  done,  was  blowing  the  blast  on  the  trumpet  or  great 
bugle,  which  was  the  warning  for  all  the  family  instantly  to  assem- 
ble ;  which  they  did  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  He  then  put  the 
following  question:  "  Now,  are  we  all  here?"  A  voice  answered 
from  the  crowd,  "  We  are  all  here  but  Lally  the  piper."  Simple 
and  natural  as  this  answer  may  seem,  it  served  as  an  electrical 
shock  to  old  Sir  Robert.  It  is  supposed  that,  knowing  the  confi- 
dence which  his  lady  placed  in  this  menial,  the  whole  scene  of 
cruelty  opened  to  his  eyes  at  once ;  and  the  trying  conviction,  that 
his  peace  was  destroyed  by  her  most  dear  to  him,  struck  so  for- 
cibly upon  his  feelings,  that  it  totally  deprived  him  of  reason. 
He  stoad  a  long  time  speechless,  and  then  fell  to  repeating  the 
answer  he  had  received,  like  one  half  awakened  out  of  a  sleep ;  nor 
was  he  ever  heard,  for  many  a  day,  to  speak  another  word  than 
these,  *'  We're  all  here  but  Lally  the  piper:"  and  when  any  one 
accosted  him,  whatever  was  the  subject,  that  was  sure  to  be  the 
answer  he  received. 

The  method  which  he  took  to  revenge  lu's  son's  death  was  singu- 
lar and  unwarrantable:  He  said  that  the  estate  of  right  belonged  to 
his  son,  and  since  he  could  not  bestow  it  upon  him  living,  he  would 
spend  it  all  upon  him  now  he  was  dead ;  and  that  neither  the  lady, 
nor  her  children,  should  ever  enjoy  a  farthing  of  that  which  she 
had  played  so  foully  for.  The  body  was  accordingly  embalmed, 
and  lay  in  great  splendour  at  Thirlestane  for  a  year  and  a  day ; 
during  all  which  time  Sir  Robert  kept  open  house,  welcoming  and 
feasting  all  who  chose  to  come,  and  actually  spent  or  mortgaged  his 
whole  estate,  saving  a  very  small  patrimony  in  Eskdale-muir,  which 
belonged  to  his  wife.  Some  say,  that  while  all  the  country,  who 
chose  to  come,  were  thus  feasting  at  Thirlestane,  she  remained  shut 
up  in  a  vault  of  the  castle,  and  lived  on  bread  and  water. 

During  the  three  last  days  of  this  wonderful  feast,  the  crowds 
which  gathered  were  immense ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country 
were  assembled  at  Thirlestane.  The  butts  of  wine  were  carried  to 
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the  open  fields,  the  ends  knocked  out  of  them  with  hatchets,  stones 
or  whatever  came  readiest  to  hand,  and  the  liquor  carried  about, 
"  in  stoups  and  in  caups."  On  these  days  the  burn  of  Thirlestane 
ran  constantly  red  with  wine,  and  even  communicated  its  tincture 
to  the  river  Ettrick.  The  family  vault,  where  his  corpse  was  in- 
terred in  a  leaden  chest,  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  present 
parish  church  of  Ettrick,  and  distant  from  Thirlestane  about  a  Scots 
mile.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  burial,  the  old 
people  tell  us,  that  though  the  whole  way  was  crowded  with  atten- 
dants, yet  when  the  leaders  of  the  procession  reached  the  church, 
the  rearmost  were  not  nearly  got  from  Thirlestane. 

Sir  Robert  shortly  after  dying,  left  his  family  in  a  state  little 
short  of  downright  beggary,  which,  they  say,  the  lady  herself  came 
to  before  she  died.  As  Sir  Robert's  first  lady  was  of  the  family  of 
Buccleuch,  some  suspected  him  of  having  a  share  in  forwarding  the 
knight's  desperate  procedure.  Certain  it  is,  however,  he  did  not, 
in  this  instance,  depart  from  the  old  family  maxim,  "Keep  what 
you  have,  and  catch  what  you  can"  but  made  a  noble  hand  of  the 
mania  of  grief,  which  so  overpowered  the  faculties  of  the  old  baron ; 
for  when  accounts  came  to  be  cleared  up,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lands  turned  out  to  be  Buccleuch's.  And  it  is  added,  on 
what  authority  I  know  not,  that  when  the  extravagance  of  Sir 
William  Scott  obliged  the  Harden  family  to  part  with  the  Thirle- 
stane property,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  the  purchasers  were 
bound  by  the  bargain  to  refund  these  lands,  should  the  Scotts  of 
Thirlestane  ever  make  good  their  right  to  them,  either  by  law  or 
redemption. 

The  nearest  lineal  descendant  from  this  second  marriage  is  one 
Robert  Scott,  a  poor  man  who  lives  at  the  Binks  on  Teviot,  whom 
the  generous  Buccleuch  has  taken  notice  of  and  provided  for.  He 
is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Rob  the  Laird, 
from  the  conviction  of  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  got  fair 
play.  With  this  man,  who  is  very  intelligent,  I  could  never  find 
an  opportunity  of  conversing,  though  I  sought  it  diligently.  It  is 
said,  he  can  inform  as  to  many  particulars  relating  to  this  sad  catas- 
trophe ;  and  that,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  a  certain 
great  predecessor  of  his,  (the  Lady  of  Thirlestane,)  he  distinguishes 
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tier  by  a  very  uncouth  epithet.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  had 
access  to  no  records  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  above 
stated,  though  I  believe  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  correct. 
Perhaps  much  might  be  learned  by  applying  to  the  noble  represen- 
tative of  the  family,  the  Honourable  Lord  Napier,  who  is  still  pos- 
sessed of  the  beautiful  mountains  round  Thirlestane,  and  who  has  it 
at  preseut  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  and  beautify  it ;  which  may 
God  grant  him  health  and  prosperity  to  accomplish. — It  is  to  this 
story  that  the  following  fragment  alludes. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  the  Napier  genealogy,  published 
in  Wood's  peerage,  from  a  manuscript  contained  in  Lord  Napier's 
charter-chest,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  catastrophe ;  nor  is 
it  possible,  from  that  genealogy,  to  ascertain  who  the  heir  that  was 
thus  taken  off  has  been.  Yet  there  is  so  little  doubt  of  the  tradi- 
tionary story  having  been  true,  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  law- 
suit, which  lasted  for  generations,  regarding  a  part  of  the  lands  that 
belonged  either  to  Sir  Robert's  second  lady,  or  were  hers  in  rever- 
sion. The  Sir  Robert  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  who  was  warden-depute 
of  the  West  Border  in  1567,  and  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  in  fact  three  sons,  and  in  this  chronicle 
no  second  lady  is  mentioned.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  Robert,  is  merely  mentioned ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  had  died  young,  and  without  issue.  From  this  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  he  was  the  heir  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned ; 
for  it  farther  appears,  that  some  remnants  of  the  estate  fell  to  his 
brother  William,  and  to  his  children ;  but  from  that  time  forth 
they  are  no  more  styled  Scotts  of  Thirlestane,  until  1666,  when 
one  Francis  Scott  was  created  a  Baronet  by  patent,  and  designed 
of  Thirlestane,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Patrick  Scott  of  Tanlawhill,  commonly  called  Pate  the  Laird, 
and  great-grandson  to  the  last  Sir  Robert  Scott  by  Walter  his  third 
son.  There  is  therefore,  apparently  some  confusion  in  the  manu- 
script about  this  period,  which  is  manifestly  very  short  and  imper- 
fect; a  circumstance  which  would  naturally  enough  occur  in  the 
embarassed  state  of  the  family.  Pate  the  Laird  recovered  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  ample  estate  of  Thirlestane,  by  purchasing  the  wad- 
sets  of  a  few  of -the  best  of  the  farms  around  the  castle.  When 
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Sir  Robert  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  West  Marches  under  his 
father-in-law,  he  could  have  mounted  his  horse  at  Eltrive  Lake, 
and  ridden  to  the  Crurie,  near  Langholm,  on  his  own  lands,  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles.  The  Honourable  Captain  William  Napier  has 
built  a  splendid  mansion  at  the  old  family  seat,  and  beautified  the 
country  by  many  improvements.  Why  does  he  not  resume  the  old 
paternal  name  ? 

NOTE  XXXVI. 

/  got  that  fword  in  bloody  fray, 
Last  night  on  Eden  downs P.  253. 

This  ballad  relates  to  an  engagement  which  took  place  betwixt 
the  Scots  and  English,  in  Cumberland,  A.  D.  1524 ;  for  a  particular 
account  of  which,  see  the  historians  of  that  period. 

NOTE  XXXVII. 
But  Maxwell,  rallying,  wheeled  about. — P.  255. 

The  page's  account  of  this  action  seems  not  to  be  wide  of  the 
truth:  "  On  the  17th  of  Julie,  the  Lord  Maxwell,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Jardein,  with  diverse  other  Scottishmen,  in  great  numbers 
entered  England  by  the  west  marches,  and  Caerleill,  with  displayed 
banners,  and  began  to  harrie  the  country,  and  bum  diverse  places. 
The  Englishmen  assembled  on  every  side,  so  that  they  were  far 
more  in  number  than  the  Scottishmen,  and  thereupon  set  feircelie 
upon  their  enemies  ;  insomuch,  that,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  there 
was  a  sore  fight  continued  betwixt  them.  But  the  Lord  Maxwell, 
like  a  true  politike  Captain,  as  of  all  that  knew  him  he  was  no  less 
reputed,  ceased  not  to  encourage  his  people;  and  after  that,  by 
the  taking  of  Sir  Alexander  Jardein  and  others,  they  had  beene 
put  backe,  he  brought  them  in  arraie  again,  and,  beginning  a  new 
skirmish,  recovered  in  manner  all  the  prisoners;  took  and  slew 
diverse  Englishmen;  so  that  he  returned  with  victorie,  and  led  above 
300  prisoners  with  him  into  Scotland."  Hollingshed. 
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